














‘THE 


Hydraulic Safety Stone 
Crusher. 


The Smith 





The principal feature underlying = 
construction of the stone crusher of ie 
drawings are here presented is the dis- 
placement of water in the cylinder by an 
entering plunger, the piston in the cylin 
being forced out and the 


der thereby 
movable jaw of the crusher operated. It 
+s evident at the start that this construc- 


tion by reducing the parts, and particu- 
larly by doing away with much of the 
friction always present in machines of or- 
dinary construction, not only reduces the 
wear and tear, but also decreases the 
amount of power required to operate the 
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the casing K. The screw R serves to reg- 


ulate the opening of the lower edges of the 
jaws of the crusher. It is evident that 
the stroke remains unchanged, since the 
displacement caused by the plunger is 
always the same, and, therefore, no matter 
what position the piston F may occupy 
in its cylinder the jaw H will move a cer- 
tain specified distance, which is always 
the same. If it is desired to increase the 
space separating the lower parts of the 
jaws the screw R is withdrawn, when the 
plunger F is then brought back by means 
of the spring K until its inner end strikes 
the end of the screw entering the cylinder 
and it is then ready for its forward stroke. 
A suitable by pass allows the water in 
the cylinder to accommodate itself to 


Vertical Section. 
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Electro Aluminum-Plating on a 
Grand Seale. 





The vast difference separating the elec- 
tro deposition of metal upon an article the 
size of aspoon and doing the same work 
on the exterior surface of a building of 
massive proportions can be readily appre- 
ciated. The difficulties encountered in 
electroplating pieces of large size are far 
greater in proportion than when the work 
is applied to specimens of insignificant di- 
mensions. It is, therefore, conceivable 
that when a concern is ready to undertake 
the contract to plate electrically a surface 
of material amounting in the aggregate to 
nearly 100,000 square feet they must be 
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machine. Our views show the machine in 
section and in end elevation. Attached to | 
the wrist pin of the crank on the driving | 
shaft is a connecting rod, to the lower end 
of which is attached the upper end of the | 
plunger E, which is arranged to work | 
through suitable stuffing boxes in a cylin- 
der having connection with and placed at 
one side of the main operating cylinder, as 
shown in the end view. It is apparent 
that if the main cylinder and the hydraulic 
cylinder be filled with water and the 
plunger then be forced down the displace- 
ment resulting will cause a forward move- 
ment of the piston F, and through the 
strut B a forward movement also of the 
jaw H of the crusher. Upon the plunger 
E being withdrawn by the upward stroke 
of the crank, the movable jaw is drawn 
back or toward the left in position for a 
new stroke by means of a spring placed in 


these varying conditions. Since the di- 
ameter of the plunger is very small in com- 
parison with the diameter of the piston, 
and since the stroke of the plunger is 
long as compared with the stroke of the 
movable jaw, there is a great increase in 
leverage brought to bear on the material 
passing through the jaws, when we take 
into consideration the amount of pressure 
per square inch exerted by the plunger. 
A safety valve is provided, in order that 
should any material, like a lump of iron, 
drop between the jaws the water will be 
allowed to escape before the machine is 
broken. By regulating the screw R so 
that the jaws will attain the proper dis- 
tance required, any degree of fineness can 
be obtained in the crushed product. This 
machine is placed on the market by the 
Case & Redfield Machinery Company, 16 
Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


confident of their own ability to success- 
fully carry out the work, and must impart 
a like confidence to those for whom the 
work is to be done. 

And yet this is precisely what is now 
being carried on by the Tacony Iron and 
Metal Company at Tacony, Philadelphia. 
This establishment has the contract for 
plating the upper part of the tower of the 
Philadelphia Public Buildings. The un- 
usual part of the work is to be found not 
only in the great size of the separate pieces 
to be handled, but also in the material 
with which it is intended to cover the en- 
tire exterior. This, we believe, is the 
first case of any magnitude whatever in 
which an attempt has been made to plate 
iron with aluminum. The tower is now 
finished for a distance of 335 feet from the 
ground, and from that point the remain- 
der to a hight of 548 feet from the ground, 
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or 213 feet additional, will consist of au 


exterior of cast iron conforming in its ar- 
chitectural aspects with the lower stone 


portion and supported by an interior frame 
work of iron, The first story of the iron 


portion, the one immediately above the 
masonry part, will contain the clock faces, 
one face being upon each of the four sides. 
The frame work for this story is already in 
place, and the iron exterior has been fitted 
and assembled and dismantled, and only 
awaits plating with aluminum before final 
erection. ; 

A recent visit of a representative of The 
Tron Age to the works of the Tacony Iron and 
Metal Company showed that extensive prep- 
arations had been made in order to suc- 
cessfully carry out this work. A large 
building has been erected, at the en- 
trance of which one first sees six long 
tanks arranged in two rows of three each, 
and running down one side of the build- 
ing. These tanks are made of yellow pine 
and measure 26 feet long by 8 feet deep 
and about 5 feet wide, and in them all the 
Operations of preparing and plating the 
different members of the structure will be 
carried on. To illustrate the method pur- 
sued, we will suppose that a column of 
cast iron is to be plated with aluminum. 
A‘ its entrance into the building it is at- 
tached to an overhead trolley, running on 
a track extending parallel with the first 
row of tanks, or the one next the wall of 
the building In these tanks it is cleansed 
and brought to the proper condition, and 
at the end is taken by » cross track where 
it enters the first tank of the second row. 
In this the final work of preparing the 
column is accomplished, and in the next 
tank, or the fifth,from the start, the metal is 
electrically deposited. The final or sixth 
tank performs the washing operation, after 
which the column is taken from the build- 
ing. 

Each tank rests in a separate or inde- 
pendent cement pit, the top of which is 
on a level with the floor, which is 
also cemented and properly inclined so as 
to drain well, and in the cement pit so 
formed the wooden tank is placed. The 
pit is then filled with water, this construc- 
tion being followed in order that the 
pressure of water upon the inside of the 
wooden tank may be counterbalanced by 
water pressure upon the exterior. Any 
shape can be handled, and any dimension 
that will go in the tank, or that is not 
over 26 x 5 x 8 feet, can be plated. The 
plating will consist of pure aluminum 
placed directly on the iron. We were in- 
formed by H. C. Forest, the vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the company. that 
they were now prepared to deposit any 
metal upon any other metal, provided 
the sizes were not too large to go in 
their tanks. An extended series of ex- 
periments which have been carried on 
at the works heve shown that it is possible 
to plate economically with aluminum di- 
rectly on the iron or to plate with the 
aluminum on a first deposit of copper. On 
the other side of the building are the 
several tools necessary for carrying on 
work of this character, and at one end is 
the electrical apparatus, which is being in- 
stalled by the Zucker & Levett Chemical 
Company of New York. 


Bronze Casting. 


The tower will be surmounted by a 
bronze statue of William Penn and at the 
base of the dome will be four bronze groups 
of the Indian and the early settlers. The 
statue of Pern is one of the largest ever 
cast, it measuring 38 feet in hight aod 
containing 50,000 pounds of bronze. It 
was cast in sections averaging about 4 
inch in thickness. The edges of the seve- 
ral pieces were cast with flanges project 
ing toward the interior and through these 
flanges pass bolts holding the parts firmly 
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in place. The method of molding this 

statue was similar to that described in 

former issues of The Jron Age. 
—_—_———eE 


Random Shop Notes. 





Thin Iron Castings of Unusual Size. 


The Tacony Iron and Metal Company 
of Tacony, Philadelphia, now have the 
contract, which they are pushing rapidly 
toward completion, for furnishing the 
window frames for the new Congressional 
library building. These frames are built 
entirely of thin cast iron, the inside and 
outside moldings, the sash guides, sills 
and lintels all being of this material. 
Upon examining the work in progress we 
first noticed in one frame which we saw, 
measuring 18 feet high by 7 feet wide, 
the perfection of the joints. It will be 
understood that these casings are built up 
of many pieces of thin castings, and that 
the joints, both miter and square, occur 
very frequently, and yet it is not exaggera- 
tion to say that the workmanship here ex- 
hibited would compare most favorably 
with the same work had it been executed 
in wood. We were informed that they 
bad made castings of iron 17 feet long, 54 
inches wide, and which were not more 
than ,°; inch thick in any part. These 
castings are of course not plane, being 
so molded as to conform with the out- 
line called for by the architect’s speci- 
fications. This work requires, in order 
that the proper degree of perfection shall 
be obtained, that the several parts shall be 
straight on the abutting edges and also 
that the miters and squares at the joints 
shall be straight and true. Two appliances 
which have been designed at the works 
are used to facilitate this operation, insure 
accuracy, and, above all, do away with 
the slow and expensive method of hand- 


chipping. In trimming down a beveled 
joint the piece whose end is to be beveled 
is secured at the proper angle on a bed 


which has a toand fro motion across the 
face of an emery wheel. The work can 
thus be fed to the wheel, thereby insuring 
not only a straight edge but also the 
proper degree, if it is a miter. The other 
machine is intended for the grinding of 
long edges which it is essential to make 
perfectly straight. In this case the piece 
to be straightened is bolted so that the 
edge to be operated upon hangs over the 
immovable bed to which it is secured. 
An emery wheel is then made to travel up 
and down in front of the work until the 
proper degree of accuracy has been 
attained. These machines have been found 
to serve their purpose admirably, and to 
do away with the noise and inconvenience 
resulting from chipping, and most essen- 
tially, to produce better work. Through 
the courtesy of the company we trust 
shortly to present an illustrated descrip- 
tion of what we may term the straight- 
edge grinding machine. The foundry of 
this company measures 200 x 140 feet, is 
equipped with cranes and all appliances 
for the handling of flasks and castings, 
and has a melting capacity of 32,000 
pounds per hour. 


Emery Wheels for Tool Grinding. 


Recently passing through the shops of 
Pedrick & Ayer, in Philadelphia, it was 
noticed that their centrifugal emery wheel 
tocl grinders were distributed quite fre- 
quently through the several floors, and the 
question was asked as to what governed 
their location and also their number. It 
was stated in reply that they had found it 
economical in time to place one machine 
within convenient reach of every eight 
mep, this distribution being affected 


under the supposition that it was better 
economy to place the machines so as to be 
easily reached than it was to distrioute 
them less frequently, and, therefore, not 
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only make the workmen go fi th ‘ 
also making them run the risk of mers but 
the machine and finding it already doin 
work for some one else, In the distriby 


tion they follow, placing Several machines 
on a floor, one to every eight men, the 
had found that it resulted in increased 
economy even when they considered the 
wear and tear in the machine itself, the 
cost of driving it and the interest on first 
investment. 

Working quietly in one corner of the 
shop we noticed a Millers Falls hack 
saw quietly cutting its way through a 
4-inch steel bar. This saw, as perhaps 
most of our readers are aware, consists 
simply of a large hack saw arranged go gg 
to be driven by a pitman from a crank 
driven by a belt from the main shaft, It 
was stated that the saw did its work wel! 
although, of course, it was very slow in op. 
eration compared with saws of creater 
power, and that it had one advantage, jn. 
asmuch as the kerf was very small, not 
exceeding ,', inch, as compared with 
the kerf made by the ordinary cold saw 
arranged for doing the same kind of work 
which would be at least 4 inch. 


The Biggest Lathe in the World, 


William Sellers & Co., Incorporated, of 
Philadelphia, have just completed the first 
lathe cailed for in their contract with the 
Jovernment, intended for the turning and 
boring of 16 inch guns. This lathe is 
probably the largest ever constructed, and 
embodies the best practice possible in de- 
sigo, material and workmaaship. The lathe 
weighs 500,000 pounds and has a total 
length of 133 feet. Its greatest hight is 
12 feet, greatest width 10} feet and its 
cost $76,000. This is the first of seven 
lathes to be built for the Washington 
Navy Yard. Some idea of the great mag- 
nitude of the tool may be had from the 
fact that the cast-steel face plate weighs 
16,000 pounds and is provided with four 
adjustable steel jaws, and with a gear 
having 75 teeth of 4 inch pitch and 
104 inch face. The lathe will have 
14 speeds, rangivg in geometrical ratio 
from four-tenths of a revolution to 
four and three-tenths revolutions per 
minute. The bed of the lathe proper is of * 
cast iron, 79 feet 10$ inches long, with a 
depth of 9 feet. This is formed with four 
ways, two of which carry the tool carriage 
on one side, while the other two support 
the steady rests and tailstock. The bor- 
ing arrangement, or what we might term 
the tail extension of the lathe, is provided 
with a 6 inch steel screw 62 feet in length. 
All the other parts of the lathe are built 
upon the same generous scale. The face 
plate, of cast steel, was made by the Solid 
Steel Company of Alliance, Ohio. 

a 

Mexico has reason for renewed con- 
fidence in the United States, now that a 
committee of the Senate has reported ad- 
versely to hearing any propositions for 
the annexation of a slice of territory from 
the Northern States of Mexico, such as is 
supposed to be favored by Garcia and his 
adherents who are raiding the valley of 
the Rio Grande. This action is in accord- 
ance with the views of the present Secre- 
tary of State, who two years ago held 
‘that the Government of the United 


‘States is precluded by obligations of tra- 


ditional good faith from approaching the 
Government of Mexico with a view to 
acquiring any part of the Mexican ter- 
ritory.” 





Secretary Foster is opposed to the trans- 
fer of the revenue marine service to the 
Navy Department. He says: ‘‘The 
department which collects the major por- 
tion of the revenue for the support of the 
Government should have complete and 
undoubted control of the instrumentalities 
for its collection.” 
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"The Mining Engineers. 


The Meeting at Baltimore. 





—_—_—_ 


annual meeting of the American 


Institute of Mining Engineers was openet 
at Levering Hall, Baltimore, by James Wes 
Tyson, chairman of the Local Committee, 
by introducing Mayor Latrobe, who pro- 
nounced the welcome to Maryland, - 
dially supported by President D. C. Gil- 
man of Johns Hopkins University. | After 
a suitable response by John Birkinbine, 
he institute, the secretary, 


The 


president of t 


Dr. R. W. Raymond, read obituary 
notices of Edward Nichols, the late presi- 
dent of the Brooks Locomotive Works, 


and of Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, the eminent 
chemist and geologist. 

The meeting was largely attended, among 
those present being: Dr. David T. Day of 
the United States Geological Survey, E. ©. 
Pechin of Roanoke, Va.; C. H. Roney, 
J. W. Cabot, E. V. D’Tnvilliers, J. F. 
Wilcox of the Pittsburgh Engineering 
Company, Pittsburgh ; David Baker of the 
Maryland Steel Company, W. M. Jolliffe, 
Buchanan; R. M. Blankenslip of the Old 
Dominion Works, Richmond, Va.; T. Eg- 
leston, 8. Stutz of Pittsburgh, W. H. 
Wiley of New York, American corres- 
pondent of London Engineering ; E. 8. 
Cook, president of the Warwick Iron 
Company, Pottstown, Pa.; W. H. Mor- 
ris of the Pottstown Iron Com- 
pany, Pottstown, Pa.; Harvey S. Mc- 
Leod of Troy, N. Y.; N. G. Roberts of 
Sparrow’s Point, Md.; A. 8S. McCreath, 
the well-known chemist, of Harrisburg; 
Chas. E, Billin and G. F. Knapp of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, 
Pa.; W. H. Hoffman ot the Croton mines, 
Brewsters, N. Y.; R. P. Patterson, 
Philadelphia; James Gayley of the 
Edgar Thomson furnaces, Braddock, 
Pa.; J. D. Weeks, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
H. W. Lash, general manager of the 
Carbon Iron Company, Pittsburgh; Bur- 
dette Loomis, Hartford, Conn.; S. G. 
Valentine of the Colebrook Furnaces, Le- 
banop, Pa.; H. McCormick, Jr., of Har- 
risburg; Jos. Hartshorne, manager of the 
basic plant of the Pottstown Iron Com- 
pany, Pottstown; F. E. Bachman, man- 
ager of the Salem Furnace, Salem, Va.; F. 
B. Richards, manager of the Buena Vista 
Furnace, Buena Vista, Va.; W. B. Cogs 
well of the Solvay Process Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Gus, C. Henning of New 
York; W. E. Coxe of Reading, Pa. ; Ober- 
lin Smith, Ferracute Machine Company, 
Bridgeton, N. J.; Chas. M. Schwab, gen- 
eral manager of the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works; W. Burnham and W. Nieiison of 
Philadelphia, 8. H. Chauvenet, until re- 
cently general manager of the Virginia 
Development Compauy: 8S. T. Wellman, 
Wellman Iron and Steel Company, Thur- 
low, Pa.; H. M. Howe, Boston, Mass. ; 
Spencer Miller of the Lidgerwood Mfg. 
Company, New York; A. W. Fiero of the 
Robert W. Hunt Inspection Bureau, Chi 
cago, Ill.; Dr. Chatard of the United 
States Geological Survey, Dr. R. W. Ray- 
mond, New York, and C. Kirchhoff, editor 
of The lron Age. 

Among the large number of members 
elected were the following: George Best, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. C. Coffin, Allegheny, 
Pa.; W. W. J. Croze, Negaunee, Mich. ; 
R. H. Dalgleish, Embreeville, Tenn. ; C. 
F. Frazer, Hastings, Pa.; Andrew Frost- 
berg, Republic, Mich.; Paul Farnum, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Isaac A. Harvey, Belle- 
fonte, Pa.; W. Keyser, Baltimore; H. 
McCormick, Jr., Harrisburg; Heinrich 
Macco, Siegen, Germany. E. V. Palmer, 
Negaunee, Mich.; George A. Pope, Balti- 
more, Md. ; George G. Stone, Chicago, LIl., 
and J. J. Williams, Youngstown, Ohio. 

The only paper uf the evening was an 
address by George F. Kunz of Tiffany & 
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Co., New York, on *‘ The Mining of Gems 
and Other Minerals in Hungary, Bohemia | 
and Russia,” bemg the observations made 
in a trip to the countries named. It was 


chiefly devoted to the deposits of the Ural 
Mountains. Among the interesting ob- 


jects shown were specimens of exceedingly 


tine castings made at the Kasli Iron 
Works, Asiatic Russia, the medallions and 
medals showing a beautiful surface. Mr. 
Kunz alluded also to the famous iron de- 
posits of the Demidoff estate and to the 
Russia sheet which is there produced. 

The session closed with an informal re- 
ception of the institute by President Gil- | 
man of Johns Hopkins University. 

The professional work was begun in 
earnest in 


The Second Session, | 


which opened with the reading of a paper 
by H. M. Howe of Boston, on ‘‘ The Copper 
Mines of Vermont,” followed by an abstract 
of a contribution by H. B. C. Nitze of | 
Chapel Hill, N. C., on *‘ The Magnetic Iron 

Ores of Ashe County, N.C.” As yet these 
magnetic deposits are inaccessible, but 

considerable prespecting done during 
1890 has shown that they may be divided 

into three belts, having a general north- | 
east and southwest trend. The mest| 
easterly, the Ballou, or River Belt, crops 

out along the north fork of New River. | 
The ore is Bessemer, but the deposits do 
not appear to be very large at any one 
point. Two to three miles northward is 
the Red Hill or Poison Branch Belt, opened | 
at numerous points along the outcrop. At 

some points deposits of magnitude have 

been shown to exsist, the majority, how- | 
ever, being apparently mineralized belts | 
yielding ore comparatively lean. The 
third belt is the Titaniferous Belt, which 


is by far the most persistent and | 
shows a large quantity of ore. On the 
whole, the ores of Ashe County, so} 


far as developed, can be made available 
only by magnetic concentration, and none | 
of the deposits appear large enough to al- 
low of very cheap miving and the estab- 
lishment of the large plant which is possi- 
ble with great bodies of even very lean ore. | 

During the discussion, E. C. Pechin, 
Dr. Raymond and John Birkinbine re- 
ferred particularly to titaniferous deposits, 
their magnitude and persistercy geologic- 
ally. The president reported that efforts 
were being made to remove the ilmenite | 
in titaniferous magnetites by magnetic 
concentration. In one instance fair | 
success has been attained, about 70 per| 
cent. of the titanium being eliminated, | 
while the amount of iron carried off in the | 
tailings was relatively small. 

W. H. Hoffman of the Croton mines, 
Brewsters, N. Y., described the Sturte- 
vant mill, the features of which are widely 
known. He reported that on well roasted 
Croton ore he can granulate to 12 mesh 24 | 
gross tons per hour in a 20-inch mill, with 
an expenditure of 96 horse-power. The | 
cost for renewals compares as follows with | 
the different appliances used at various | 
times at the Croton mines: Common 
single-jaw Blake soft-steel cover rolls, 1% 
cents; Blake multiple crusher, 3 cents; 
rolls with chilled cast-iron covers, 44 
cents ; Buchanan rolls with soft-steel cov- 
ers, 2 cents; Sturtevant mill, cent per 


| ing, 
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winter. He expressed the opinion, also, 
that the amount of gossan ore available 
has been considerably overrated, and that 


the deposits are in reality neither so 
wide nor so deep as often represented. S. 
G. Valentine of Lebanon, who has done 
much to bring the Davis-Colby roaster 


into successful use, stated that the re- 


ported shipment of heap roasted mundic 
from the Gossan Lead has not yet arrived. 
The object is to experiment in the Davis- 
Colby kilns with second roasting. The 
danger of matting during the heap roast- 
ing was pointed out. As soon as a par- 


tial fusion takes place in the first calcin- 


| ing, then it is practically impossible to get 


rid of the sulphur in any subsequent work 
inakiln. The difficulty of surmounting 
this trouble is such that heap roast- 
with its irregularities and the 
inability control them, is ruled 
out. W. H. Hoffman reported the 


to 


| results of an experiment made at the Croton 


magnetic mines with a lot of 100 tons of 
mundic sent there by A. S. Patterson. It 
was roasted in the Davis-Colby kilns at 
Brewsters, modified so as to use Lima oil. 
Sixty tons was roasted for 85 hours with a 
consumption of 800 gallons of oil, the sul- 
phur being brought down to 10} per cent. 
The experiment was then stopped, because 
it was necessary to use the kiln for other 
work. E. V. D’Invilliers of Philadelphia 
objected to the following statement by Mr. 
Moxham: ‘* The higher and more rugged 
the hills, the greater is the depth of the 
gossap; the mundic, as a rule, remaining 
in place with comparative uniformity.” 
He instanced a number of localities where 
the mundic rises with the crest of the 
hills. During the discussion the ship- 
ment of Ducktown gossan to the Middles- 


| borough furnaces was alluded to as a com- 


mentary of the claims for great local iron 
ore deposits made by Middlesborough 
boomers. 

The afternoon session was taken up with 
the presentation of a series of papers and 
the discussion on phosphates. The con- 
tributions were: ‘‘ The Phosphate Deposits 
of Florida,” by Geo. H. Eldridge of Wash- 
ington, D. C ; ‘* Phosphate Chemistry as it 


| Concerns the Mines.” by Dr. T. M. Chatard 


of Washington; ‘‘ Apatites of Quebec and 


| New York,” by John Stewart; ‘‘ The Asso- 
| ciation of Apatite and Magnetite, and a Con- 


tribution to the Early His:ory of the Phos- 
phate Industry of the United States,” by 
W.P. Blake. ‘‘The Green Maris of New 
Jersey,” by Professor Smock; ‘‘ Notes on 
the Geological Origin of Phosphate of Lime 
in the United States and Canada,” by Wal- 
ter B. M. Davidson, and ‘‘ The Phosphate 


| Deposits of Navassa,” by E. V. D’In- 


villiers. 
The Fourth Session. 


After the presentation by Spencer Miller 
of a series of lantern views, illustrating the 
handling of materials with the aid of 
aerial cables, the event of the meeting fol- 
lowed, in the paper by James Gayley of 
the Edgar Thomscn furnaces on ‘‘ The 


Preservation of the Hearth and Bosh 
Walls of the Blast Furnace.” We present 
this paper in full elsewhere. Duriag the 


discussion, in which a number of details 
were referred to by Mr. Gayley, E. C. 
Pechin described the bosh plates intro- 





ton of rock. 

The secretary then read an abstract of a 
paper by Edgar C. Moxham of Pulaski, 
Va., on ‘* The Great Gossan Lead of Vir- 
ginia,” which presented substantially the 
same information contained in a letter by 
Mr. Moxham to The Iron Age, December 
31, 1891, page 1153. From the stand- 
point of the furmacemen, E. C. Pechin 
dwelt upon one of the serious drawbacks 
of the gossan ore, its high moisture, which 
at times brings the grade down to 33 per 
cent. He urged that the mining be done 
only in the summer season, and that the 
ore be kept stored under cover during 


| duced by him as early as 1876 at the Dun- 
|bar Furnace. W. H. Morris of Potts- 
| town, followed with 


THE CONTROL OF SILICON IN PIG IRON. 
| At the Glen Summit meeting the ques- 


| tion of controlling the silicon in pig iron 
| was raised; and as this has been deemed 
| by most furnacemen for years past a mat- 
| ter of special difficulty, an account of our 
| experience in the matter may be of inter- 
| est. 
| When running on mill iron, some years 
| 880. we aimed to keep silicon between 
0.75 and 1 per cent. and were fairly suc- 
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cess‘), but when we had to make iron 
suitable for our basic Bessemer process we 
realized that much narrower limits and 
more uniform work were required. We 
endeavored as far as possible to obtain 
ores low in silicon, and by closely watch- 
ing the conditions of our furnace we have 
succeeded in securing an iron which runs 
below 0.45 silicon and 0.05 sulphur. Our 
best week’s work averaged 0.265 silicon 
and 0.05 sulphur: only 7 per cent. of the 
metal exceeding 0.08 sulphur. This was 
done with iron stoves. After remodeling 
our furnace and adding fire-brick stoves 
we have run for weeks at a time on ‘such 
standards as were fixed upon, with a varia- 
tion not exceeding 2 to 3 hundredths, 
though we have varied our requirements 
considerably from time to time. We have 
made a great deal of iron below 0.10 sili- 
con, and even down to a trace, in which 
sulphur did not exceed 0.017; and we 
have also run our phosphorus as high as 
4.5 per cent. Such metal is very fluid in 
the runner and very brittle when broken 
inthe bed. The successful manufacture 
of a special iron of this grade requires 
very regular furnace work. Both ore and 
limestone should be as nearly unirorm as 
possible in quality as well as size, and the 
fuel should not be high in sulphur. We 
have tried varying proportions of coke 
and coal, and the size of our hearth seems 
well adapted to about half and half. If 
the furnace works more slowly or has a 
stoppage, it means higher silicon in the 
pig, and in case of a slip the same thing is 
true, with risk also of increased sulphur. 
If the furnace is run too cold the sulphur 
will all be in the iron. The sulphur in 
our pig runs from a trace to not over 0.03 
per cent. and our phosphorus averages 
about 3 per cent., making white iron, 
somewhat resembling spiegel in its fract- 
ure. In a general way the control of the 
silicon in the iron means good manage- 
ment of the furnace, especially where close 
results are required on sulphur as well, 
avd this can snly be obtained by constant 
care and watchfulness in keeping all the 
conditions uniform. Of course the quality 
of the cinder and the heat r quired to 
melt it are important considerations. 

Our practice is to take and cast in chills 
samples of iron from the ruuner at the first 
and the latter part of the run, and the 
same from each flush of cinder. All our 
materials are analyzed as well as these 
samples of iron, and daily analyses are 
made of cinder, so that we can watch the 
furnace, not only in its running, but in 
the changes indicated by the iron and the 
cinder. 

If buyers wish iron of special chemical 
composition, they should name it in their 
specifications, and must be willing to give 
up the old method of grading. For in- 
stance, all furnacemen know that an iron 
graded as No. 2 or No. 3 foundry may 
sometimes run as soft on remelting as an 
ordinary No. 1, and the chemical compo 
sition vf such an iron would correspond to 
that of a No. 1, though under the present 
method of grading it would not be ac- 
cepted as such by a foundryman. 

I annex a few anylyses of casts show- 
ing remarkably low results in both silicon 
and sulphur, and also the average weekly 
run of our iron, which all speak well for 
the fidelity of our furnace manager. The 
figures for 1887 were got with iron stoves, 
and in running under a specification re 
quiring silicon not over 0.75 and sulphur 
not over 0.08. In 1891 we had fire-brick 
stoves and aimed at silicon not over 0.50 
atid sulphur not over 0.05. 


Selected Casts Showing Remarkably Low Silicon 
and Sulphur. 





Silicon. Sulphur. Silicon. Sulphur. 
Trace. 0.017 Trace. 0.025 
Trace. 0.086 Trace. 0.039 
Trace. 0.041 0.0238 0.028 
0.035 0.083 0.047 0.030 
0.047 0.047 047 0.033 
0.093 SP akbane ten 0.093 0.022 
0.093 0.021 0.093 0.080 
0.093 Ce a see kee, | saseen 
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Weekly Averages. 


Per ct. of 











8 yrodauc 
Average. Highest. ee 
Week for. 
ending. 
Si. Ss. Si. s. Si. s. 
1887. 
April 16....) 0.455 0.052 O.887 0.196 6.75 6.25 
April 30.... 0.452 0,065 U.677 0.006 ...... 7.30 
May 28...... | 0.265 0.050 0.658 0.001 ......) 7.40 
June 4....../) 0.281 0.053 0.490 U.688 2.2... 6.25 
1891. 
June 6...... 0.245 0.085 0.747 0.170 6.50) 16,00 
July 4.. 0.312 0.024 0.700 | 0.098 8.25 | 11.25 
August 8&.. 0350 0.024 0.980 0.082 13.15 | 10.60 
August 9. 0.519 0.020 0.5138 0.050) 2.50)...... 
Sept. 5... .. U.285 0.021 0.560 | 0.083 11.50 TA 
October 10, U.298 0.029 0.746 0.148 12.60 13.60 


An animated discussion followed, in 
which a large number of blast furnace 
managers present participated. Dr. Rav- 
mond read a communication by B. F. 
Fackenthal, Jr., from which we take the 
following: 

The analysis of the ore mixture at Dur- 
ham Furnace, and which was made up of 
seven eighths high-phosphorus magnetic 
ore and one-eighth puddling-furnace cin- 
der, was as follows: 


High phos. Puddling Lime- 


maynetic. cinder. stone 
Metallic iron . .........54.98 55.76 0.54 
Aluminum... én oe 2.00 
aia ou . 6.99 27.62 
Magnesia . 1.2 a3 18.75 
Silica ae yt 7 70 8.84 
Phosphorus . 1% 2.31 0 027 
Sulphur... se SEA RAR ‘ 0.€20 
Tartaric acid.... . 1.38 : 


Previous to putting on this mixture the 
furnace was making Bessemer pig, the 
grade for several days previous being all 
No. 1. The slag was gray and carried 
about 37 per cent. of silica. When the 
basic mixture came down the color and 
fluidity of the slag remained the same, the 
additional proportion of lime being the 
only change noticed, even when makiog 
white pig iron, the grade aimed at being 
gray mottled. 

A complete analysis of the slag, being 
an average for four days, is shown. 


as 


follows: 

Ne. |. atpntn de meckeeeeneases yaeereen 32.73 
Protoxide of iron............. 0.98 
PI bi -ses~cenoe 9 51 
Oxide of manzanese__...... ..... . 077 
Lime ... = a 32 s4 
PEOSRONS... «0 «sve oom 17.98 
Sulphide of calcium...... ‘ 5 oss Bae 
Phosphoric acid... ae vee O22 
Titanic acid , 2.35 


Other analyses of slag showed 32.40 per 
cent., 33.50 per cent. and 32.94 per cent. 
of silica. Some of the white pig iron 
carried as low as 0.063 per cent. of silicon ; 
other tests showed 0.070 per cent. and 
0.084 per cent. Seven different lots of 
gray forge and mottled showed, according 
to the Pottstown Iron Company’s analysis, 
but a trace of sulphur. Complete analyses 
of certain lots of pig iron are given in the 
following table, although they do not 
represent an average of all the iron made. 
The No. 2 was taken from a cast before 
the mixtnre was fairly at work: 





Gray Mot- 

No.2 forge. tiled. White. 

Phosphorus...... 2.900 3.920 3.980 3.620 
ee 0.605 0.329 0.312 0.006 
Sulphur .... 0.024 0.010 O.PR4 = 0.055 
Manganese...... - 0.225 0.333 0.314 0.13) 
Combined carbon 1.045 1.258 0.816 2.271 
Graphitic carbon 2. 1.936 1.987 0.079 
Titanium.. .. ... 0.259 0.170 = 0.0238 
Iron (by dif.)..... 91.755 92.396 93.725 
Totals......... 100.000 100.000 100.000 100.000 


It is interesting to note the decrease of 
titanium (after the mixture was fairly 
down) as the grade is lowered. During 
the time of our experiment the furnace 
worked uniformly and the output con- 
tinued to be about the same as it had pre- 
viously been running on our Bessemer 
mixture. The iron in running was ex- 
ceedingly fluid, and I was not able to dis- 
tinguish the different grades while run 


rr 


February 95 1899 


i =" as 
ning. It cooled rapidly, and on beekin, 
from the sows was very dry. The ja 
the pigs appeared full and smooth being 
practically free from honeycombs bh 
owing to the high phosphorus the shrink. 
age was great. This was shown by > 
large, irregular wavy depressions op the 
face of the pigs, often 2 inches to3 inch : 
long, ¢ inch to § inch deep, the sides of the 
depression being square and not rounded, 
the sides and bottom of the pigs showed ; 
wrinkled surface and some of them oan 
checked and the tron was quite weak, 
often breaking by ordivary handling, 

A great many theories have been aq. 
vanced as to the control of silicon jn pig 
iron, 

I claim that the controlling influence is 
due to the character and composition of 
the ores, more than to the composition of 
the slag, temperature of the hearth, ash of 
the fuel, or to the management of the 
furnace. An ore mixture suitable for 
making basie pig iron (leaving out the 
question of phosphorus) will not produce 
iron high enough in silicon for f undry 
purposes, At Durham we are using 4 
mixture made up mostly of magnetic ores 
and producing gray forge pig iron con. 
taining less than 1 per cent. of silicon, and 
we cannot produce iron from this mixture 
high enough in silicon for foundry pur. 
poses, but when substituting, say, one- 
half of brown hematite ores or any other 
ores in which the silicon is combined with 
the oxide of iron (the composition of the 
slag, fuel and other conditions remaining 
the same) the silicon is at once increased, 
our last experiment with a foundry mixt- 
ure produced iron carrying 3 per cent. of 
silicon. 

Several years ago, when making Besse- 
mer pig both at Durham and Pequest fur- 
naces, we experienced some difficulty in 
getting our silicon high enough. It could, 
of course, be controlled to a certain extent 
by an increased fuel consumption and by 
the composition of the slag, but the good 
and economical working of a_ furnace 
should not be disturbed, and besides there 
are other conditions and other chemical 
properties to be considered besides the 
silicon. At the Pequest Furnace, with a 
mixture made up largely of foreign ores, we 
produced Bessemer pig carrying about 14 
per cent. of silicon; a substitution in the 
mixture of 10 per cent. of brown hematite 
ore (from Dutchess County, N. Y., carrying 
0.04 per cent. phosphorus), immediately 
gave us iron with 2} per cent. silicon, the 
slag, fuel and other conditions remaining 
the same. If the silicon can be so easily 
controlled by the operation of the furnace, 
we might ask why our friends in the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) district make iron so high 
in silicon. I am told that some iron arriv- 
ing in Philadelphia market some time 
since contained over 7 per cent. of silicon. 
Mr. Jamme says that rapid driving isa 
sine qua non for reducing high silicon in 
his pig. Pig iron low in silicon is not 
suitable for foundry iron, but with the 
Clinton ores from Red Mountain the trouble 
seems to be to get it low enough. 

In Mr. Robertson’s paper (Trans. XVII 
page 94), read at the Birmingham meeting, 
he gives the silicon in Birmingham iron as 
varying between 2.44 per cent. in No. 2 
mill to 7.09 per cent. in No. 2 C; his gray 
forge (being one-half of each No. 1 mill 
and No. 2 mill) contains 2.65 per cent. of 
silicon. He mentions 13 different grades, 
including gray forge and silvery mill. I 
take it that these high silicons are beyond 
the control of the furnace manager and due 
entirely to the ore mixture. 

Mr. Cook of the Warwick Furnace, dur- 
ing 1888(Trans. XVII, page 127), was 
passing stock through his furnace in from 
14 to 15 hours; his silicon averaged from 
0.588 per cent. to 0.945 per cent. This 
iron, already too low in silicon for ordi- 
nary foundry purposes, could not be im- 
proved by fasterrunning, which Mr. Jamme 
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ential. Mr. Cook runs a very | ore and for shipping the products of the| with tables for handling the bars from the 


ay" gig I take it that his low 
os is ‘due, within certain limits, to his 
~~ wT Bech of Salem Famnese mee 
that the use of heating furnace cinder de- 
d no tendency to make high-silicon 
velope hile W. E. C. Coxe reported that 
_ co hich-silicon iron in the Hocking 
7 SS ae to 12 per cent. of sili- 
bs there was no trouble when using cin- 
or. nd native ore. E. C, Pechin re 
pete that in Virginia high-silicon and 
fow-silicon irons are made from the same 
stock, while G. F. Knapp of the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company stated that without 
changing the stock iron is made to speci- 
fication at the works In question at.any 
point within the range of 2 to 0.5 silicon 
at 24 hours notice. Dealing with the 
manufacture of low-silicon and low-sul- 
shur irons, Mr. Knapp presented the fol- 
lowing record: In one month the highest 
silicon was 1.14 per cent. and the lowest 
0.03 per cent., the average 0.53 per cent., 
the average sulphur being 0.04, with 0.09 
as the maximum and a trace as the mini- 
mum, In one week the silicon averaged 
0.2 and the sulphur 0.04, while in three 
weeks of one month the average was 0.43 
silicon and 0.03 sulphur, 80 per cent. of 
the make being below 0.5 silicon and 90 
per cent. of the product below 0.05 sul- 
phur. . ; 
The meeting closed with an outline, by 
Johu Birkinbine, of the material collected 
by him for an address on ‘* The Influence 
of Market upon the Development of the 
Pig Iron Industry.’ Some of the data to 
complete the address have not yet come to 
hand, so that it will be presented in full 
at a later date. John F. Wilcox of Pitts- 
burgh, commenting on the address, stated 
that there will be an addition to the ca- 
pacity of the Pittsburgh district of 160, - 
000 tons annually by three new furnaces. 
Two of these, we understand, are the fur- 
naces to be built at the Duquesne works 
of Carnegie Brothers & Co. 
Thursday was devoted to a trip to An- 
napolis, under the guidance of James G. 
Dagron, bridge engineer of the Baltimore 


and Ohio Railroad, who furnished a spe- | 


cial train. The State House and the Naval 
Academy were visited, and a reception 
was tendered to the institute by the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland. In the evening the 
usual banquet was held at the Hotel 
Rennert. 

Friday was excursion day, the party 
starting by boat on a tour of the Patapsco 
River, the first point visited being the 
Cheasapeake Potwery, followed by an in 
spection of a part of the plant of the Balti- 


more Copper Company, one of the largest 


copper refining plants in the country. 
Then the party proceeded to the famous 
works at Sparrow’s Point of 


THE MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY, 


whose famous plant was inspected under the 
guidance of H. W. Wood, the president. 
_ The manufacturing plant at the present 
time consists of four blast furnaces, of 
which three have been in operation, and 
the fourth is ready for work at any time, 
Furnace C being the only one in blast at 
present; a Bessemer plant and rail mill; the 
marine department or ship yard, machine 
shop, pattern shop and foundry partly 
completed and in operation. All the 
buildings and other improvements on the 
property have been placed since the Penn- 
sylvavia Steel Company commenced opera- 
tions in 1887. In addition to the railroad 
facilities, a ship channel 27 feet deep and 
150 feet wide connects the company’s 
wharves with the main ship channel 1 
mile distant. Of the piers, No. 1, 40 feet 
wide and 600 feet long, was built in 1887; 
No, 2, finished in 1890, is 900 feet long 
and 100 feet wide. These piers will ac. 
commodate six steamers, are designed 
chiefly for the handling of cargoes of iron 








works; they will be equipped with the 
anost approved appliances for this work. 

The four furnaces now built are each 85 
feet high and 22 feet bosh. The blast is 
supplied by double vertical condensing 
engines, built from designs of the com- 
pany. The blowing cylinders of these en- 
gines are 84 inches‘in diameter by 60-inch 
stroke. Steam is supplied by Babcock & 
Wilcox boilers, 4000 horse-power being 
allowed each pair of furnaces. The blast 
is heated in Whitwell stoves 70 feet high 
and 22 feetin diameter, of which there are 
four for each furnace. The blowing en- 
gines have been described and illustrated 
in The Iron Age. It may be noted that 
when the Bessemer blowing engine was 
off for repairs the blast for the ves- 
sels was furnished by one of the 
furnace engines. A very interesting 
feature of the plant is the arrangement for 
conveying the stock barrows from the bins 
to the hoist. Along the whole line of the 
stock house run on a depressed track two 
electric cars, on whose platform the stock 
barrows are run. They convey them to 
the stock hoists. Thus the labor of wheel- 
ing is reduced to the short distance be- 
tween the stock bin and the electric car, 
and from the latter to the stock house 
platform, the electric cars, of course, also 
handling the empties. 

The Bessemer plant is equipped to work 
with either direct metal from the blast 
furnaces or remelted metal from the 
cupolas. The plant is designed for four 
18 ton converters, two being now in 
operation. When running on _ direct 
metal, the iron is put through a 
mixer, whick discharges on the general 
level, whence the ladle is lifted by a by- 
draulic elevator to the Bessemer platform. 
The most interesting feature of the Bes- 
semer department is, however, the casting 
operation, which was witnessed by the 
party. The pit has been abandoned, and 
the whole of the casting area is com- 
manded by an overhead ladle crane. The 
molds are placed in a vertical position on 
cars so designed that their mechanism is 
not subject to injury from splashing metal. 
The ladle hangs over the train of molds 
in a stationary position, the cars carry- 
ing them being moved mechanically as 


mold after mold is filled. When two 
ingots have been cast the car carry- 


ing them is taken off by a locomo- 
tive. In case of need, of course, the 
ladle can be moved by the overhead crane 
from mold to mold. The whole operation 
is exceedingly smvoth, and the effect of 
the abandonment of the pit upon the 
cleanliness and comfort of the Bessemer 
plant is striking. There can be but little 
question that the system in which the 
Maryland Steel Company have taken the 
initiative will become the standard ar- 
rangement for large Bessemer 
Back of the converter house is a very com- 
modious and complete building for work- 
ing and drying bottoms, &c. 

From the Bessemer department the in- 
gots are conveyed to the blooming mill. 


They are stripped by a double vertical | 


stripper and go to two blocks of pit heat- 
ing furnaces. 

The blooming mill is of the ‘‘ two- high ” 
reversing type, with rolls 36 inches in di- 
ameter, driven by a pair of 42 x 60 revers- 
ing engines. Beyond the rolls is a hy- 
draulic shear for cutting off the ends of the 
blooms. The blooms pass direct from the 
blooming mill table through the shear to 
the rail train, where ‘they are rolled into 
rails without reheating. 

The rail train is ‘‘three-high,” with 
rolls 26 inches in diameter, driven by two 
48 x 66 Porter- Allen engines. When work 
is slack the train can be driven by one en- 
gine alone, one of the principal considera- 
tions kept in view in designing the plant 
being to allow of slow running economic- 
ally in dull times. This train is fitted 


plants. | 


different passes mechanically, and is ar- 
ranged for turning out finished rails six 
lengths (180 feet) each. The six-length 
rails are rolled on the lighter sections, the 
number of lengths being reduced as the 
weight of the section increases. The ob- 
ject is to keep the weight of the ingots 
uniform. Beyond the rail train are the 
sawing, straightening and drilling appli- 
ances, 

One particular feature of the hot beds is 
that the rails in cooling do not touch one 
another, so that little subsequent straight- 
ening work is necessary. 

On that portion of the property lying 
east of the Bessemer and rail department 
an extensive plant of open-hearth furnaces 
is projected, the product of which will be 
distributed among the blooming mills, 
plate and structural shape mills, to be 
erected in connection with them. 

The marine department, although not 
complete in its various details, is in 
active operation. - On the fitting-out pier, 
alongside which vessels will be taken 
as soon as launched, to receive their 
machinery and outfit, is being erected a 
machine shop of magnificent dimensions, 
and a hoisting shears of 100 tons capacity, 
the legs of which were being completed in 
the marine department. The other build- 
ings comprise the tool sheds, smith and ma- 
chine shop, joiner and plane shop, and dry 
house. There are now completed four slips 
for vessels 250 to 300 feet long, and others 
for larger vessels are to be added as re- 
quired. One steel seagoing tugboat has 
been recently completed, another is nearly 
finished. A side-wheel steamer 210 feet 
long anda propeller steamboat 305 feet 
long, for the service of the Baltimore Steam 
Packet Company between Baltimore and 
Norfolk, are now under way. In order to 
reduce the vibration toa minimum the 
triple-expansion engines will have two low- 
pressure cylinders. 

The machine shops, one section of 
which is now erected and partly in opera- 
| tion, are intended to produce the appa- 
jratus required for the extension of the 
manufacturing plant, and the engines and 
other machinery required by the ship- 

building department. The present shop is 
| one of three bays, of which the other two 
will be used as erecting and light tool 
shops. 

In the foundry heavy castings for the 
works and for the shipyards are being 
made and handled by hydraulic cranes, to 
|be aided by a 50-ton electric traveling 
crane which is nearly completed. 

On the return from the works, during 
| transit to the city, a brief business meet- 
ing was held. For Saturday a series of 
excursions to local points of interest were 
on the programme, while a small party 
went to the Indian Head proving grounds 
to witness a test of some of the modern 
guns. 

— $$$ 


The proportion of the exports of all arti- 
cles of food during the calendar year 1891, 
|as given by the Bureau of Statistics, is as 
follows: 














To Great. 

Article. Total exports. Britain. 
CBEIB i axicd cxcintvns - $28,365,894 $27,132,380 
Ro a wiks aetaae 19,876,526 10,651,183 
WEB i caccses 133,178,442 54,422,586. 
Wheat flour... 64,783,861 39,761,357 
Beef, canned... 7,561,220 5,489,781 
Beef, fresh  ........ 16,634,448 16,590,965. 
Beef, salted... 4,291,023 2,187,559 

I cs cdedacke S000 36,334,080 29,808 5 
DS. ak caus wads 8,025,544 6,048,110 
WOM avs aaaddases ? 4,475,409 1,174,054 
ME eGad & és-.ecveded 31,073,394 8,951,151 
C5. seseaeia --ee 7,198,719 6.006.793 
OG i cc cccticuds $36] ,796,560 208,224,509 


This makes the amount of the above 
articles exported to Great Britain fully one- 
half, or 50 per cent. of the whole, against 
two-fifths, or 40 per cent., for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1891. 
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Blast Furnace Slags.—I. 





Their Calculation by Graphic 
Methods. 





BY A. J. ROSSI, NEW YORK. 





The operations described in previous 
articles (Zhe Iron Age, volume LVII, 
pages 426, 528, 578, 723, 821) take a 
longer time to explain than to execute. 
We will resume them in a practical man- 
ner, taking another example and illustrat- 
ing them by diagrams. 

Suppose that, having a mixture of ores 
of which the average composition is (first 
ore) : 


sass hs Slain Wieden Oe Li 


) 
DN ere ... 3.90 | 
DN has 555 ceckaksinnetes 3 | 11.50, 
SEL. jon insissasnnmcai 4 {Sum of bases. 
eee 1 | 


and disposing of a coal conteining 10 per 
cent. of ashes, of which the analysis in 
per cent. of the coal is as follows: 


RC Eecetiwn UXneteckamae 6 

Alumina 03.40 } 
Ta ale 0.60 | 4. 

NS rrr errr 0.30 Sum of bases. 

NEO cassie cenncxchssee 0.35 


we have decided to use } ton of such 
coal per ton of ore. Were such an amount 
found deficient or in excess, it can, of 
course, be altered by the ironmaster. In 
the amount of coal used, } ton, there is 
then only as hundredths of a ton of each 
constituent: 


- 


4. 
Silica, 6 x 94 = 4.50% of aton, or 100 ton. 


3.00 
All bases, 4 x 34 = 3.00 %, or —— tons. 


100 
Wishing to use a limestone containing: 
Spanien Sah Sausiew es 8 
BN soe cxcieehnancend 48.50 } 51. 
ne 2.50 ) Sum of bases. 


We desire to calculate how much of 
such a stone ought to be used with 1 ton 
of ore and } ton of fuel so as to obtain a 
slag containing 35 per cent. of silica, the 
quantity of silica expected in the com- 
plete analysis and judged proper to insure 
for the slag a certain character of fusibil- 
ity and composition corresponding to the 
production of a certain grade of foundry 
iron aimed at. Taking a sheet of profile 
paper ruled to the millimeter, for instance, 
(or to the decimal of an inch), see diagram 
B, assume 2 mm. for each 1 per cent. of the 
constituents. The paper being ruled to 
the millimeter, each division will repre- 
sent + of 1 per cent., and, asthe half space 
between two lines of the paper can readily 
be estimated, we could, in fact, were 
it necessary, read exactly + of 1 per cent. 
Read from A, the zero point of diagram, 
and above it to 15 + 4.50 = 19.50, the 
sum of silica of ore and fuel. Read below 
A (zero), 11.50 + 3.00 = 14.50, the sum 
of bases of ores and fuel. Draw a line 


connecting the point 19.50 on BC 
with the point 14.50 below A. 
Read on AB to the right of A 


the percentage of silica assumed in the 
slag (35 in this case), and following on the 
diagram this vertical line erected at 35 
until it intersects the horizontal line 19.50- 
19.50. At the point of intersection draw a 
parallel to the 19.50-14 50 of diagram. 
Thus the point K on the diagram is ob- 
tained. Now carry or read on A B to the 
right of A from 0 of diagram the sum of 
bases of stone (in this case 51.00), and on 
A B to the left of 0, zero of diagram, the 
silica of the stone (8 in this case). Fol- 
lowing the vertical 51-51 on diagram 
join 51 (at top on D C) to 8 to the left of 
A, and reading downward 35 on the 
vertical 51-51 draw by the point thus ob- 
tained (35) a parallel to(51-8). Thus the 
point Q of diagram is obtained. By B- 
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100 on diagram draw a parallel (B R) to 
the line K Q. It intersects the vertical 
AB onthe diagram at a point R, and 
A R is the amount of the limestone re- 
quired. We read easily on the diagram 
A R = 60, or ,f9; ton (exactly what a 
rigorous calculation would give). Hence, 
with the above ores, stone and fuel, the 
charges of the furnace to obtain a slag 
containing 35 per cent. silica would be: 


PD cnkvndk des eee tceewedeanin 1 ton 
PR cc cde auxin vharcnetrees %¢~=«oton 
PD no e805 awa ss dawisuweses 0.60 ton 


and were the ores 50 per cent. rich in iron, 
neglecting as usual in ordinary cases the 
small percentage of iron oxide which goes 
in the slag, and reckoning the pig iron at 
100 of iron, the charges per ton of pig 
(counted as 100 of iron), would be : 


ind irbanedesae .s0etsesecs 2 #tons 
DEE. ccekceheeSbetaenaceneun 1.50 tons 
DD ocvctaepavets sieesanus 1.20 tons 


A consideration of the formula which 
has led to the preceding construction 
suggests very interesting deductions. 

We have for the quantity of limestone 
required, y. 

(a+a)—(at+a +h+h)m 

- (a’ + b’)m—a’ 
misin decimals the percentage of silica 
adopted. The numerator or dividend con- 
sists ofa + a +6403, the sum of all 
the constituents of ores and fuel, and of 
a + a’, the sum of the silica of both these 
materials. It does not contain any of the 
constituents of the limestone, consequently 
is independent of the composition of the 
latter. The denominator or divisor, on the 
contrary, contains only these very ele- 
ments, a” + 0b” being the sum of the 
silica and bases of the stone and a” the 
silica of the stone; this denominator or 
divisor therefore is independent of the 
ores and fuel used and remains constant 
for the same stone. 

In many furnaces the limestone is ob- 
tained from a certain quarry and can be 
practically considered to be constant in 
composition. The same could be said even 
of coal, which enters only by its ashes in 
the slag. In any case the differences in 
the analyses of these materials are not 
such as to practically affect the amount of 
stone calculated. The ores, particularly 
when mixtures of ores are used, represent, 
it may be said, the real variable element 
in a furnace; they often vary from day to 
day. It may prove interesting then to 
study the variations in the quantities of 
limestone required for the same percentage 
in silica in the slag, which correspond 
with different compositions of ores, the 
stone and fuel being taken as nearly con- 
stant in composition, this percentage of 
silica in the slag corresponding with a 
normal run of the furnace on certain grades 
of iron. 


For illustration, assume a second ore 
of the following composition: Silica 10, 
and all bases 7, instead of silica 15.00 and 
all bases 11.50, as before in the first ore, 
the fuel and stone being the same. Re- 
ferring to the diagram, we have the sum 
of the silica of ores and fuel = 10 + 4.50 
= 14.50. We carry from A on the dia- 
gram above A to 14.50. Below A we 
read the sum of all bases of ores and fuel 
=7+3= 10. Following the horizontal 
line 14.50-14.50 to B C, we join 14.50 
on B C (second ore) to 10 (second ore), and’ 
at the point where the vertical passing 
through 35 (silica adopted) intersects 
the line (14.50) (14.50) for the second 
ore we draw a parallel to the line 
14.50 (second ore)-10 (second ore). 
Thus we obtain K’' joining Q K’ (Q 
remaining the same) and through B 
drawing a parallel to Q K’ on diagram we 
find at J the quantity of limestone re- 
quired with this second ore, A T, = 47, or 


a7 ton very nearly; the exact calculation 


100 
would have given 0.468. All the con- 
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struction for this second ore has 
made in dotted lines to avoid confusig 
It is possible to solve the same prob 
in a different manner. Let us repeeaees 
this denominator, which is constant, ag e 
have seen, for a given stone, by D ae 
the dividend or numerator by y- th 
quantity of limestone, y, necessary for ; 
certain ore and fuel and amount of silica, 
r ? 


m, is represented then by: , 


N 

D and the 

quantity y’ of the same stone required by 

achange in the ores will be then: 
D 


Hence these two quantities, y and y', of the 
same stone, corresponding to different Ores 
(and fuel, for that matter), are propor- 
tional to N and N’. y:y'::N: N’. of 
y N : 
= N3 this furnishes an easy, graph- 
ical method to determine the new amount 
of stone required. Returning to the first 
diagram, let us carry on A B — (zero — 
100) of the diagram, A R' = y = 60 (stone 
for first ore), the quantity of stone found 
graphically for the ore and fuel, which 
have furnished us the numerator N = AK, 
Follow the horizontal line passing through 
the point K, corresponding to the first 
numerator N, to its intersection at S with 
the vertical line passing by 60 (stone first 
ore), R' 8 thus being equal to A K. Now 
join AG. This line once established for 
the first ore used will allow us to find 
readily the amount of the same stone cor. 
responding to changes in the ore. 
Suppose that a new ore or mixture of 
ores has furnished us a new numerator, 
A K’, found in the proper manner for this 
ore. Follow with the eye on diagram, 
or draw the horizontal passing through 
K’. It intersects A Goa diagram at G 
(second ore), which reads immediately on 
A B, by following the vertical SR, 
A R’ = 47, or ,4i5 (Second ore). This is the 
new amount of stone required with the new 
mixture of ores (second ore) which has fur- 
nished us the numerator or dividend A K’ 
= N’. The same sheet of paper can serve 
for several diagrams or a new sheet be taken 
for each, and sheets already numbered from 
0 to 100 as explained for such purposes. 
The constructions made, these sheets cain 
serve as records of the work of the furnace 
by putting on them the actual analysis of 
the slags obtained and also the grades of 
iron. Graphically the manager can judge 
at a glance how close his furnace has 
worked to calculated results. The formula 
which has given us the limestone required, 








y= Ot 8)— CFG th +O) Meade 
a+ b’) m—a 
: ne A—Bn 
written for simplification y = 7 > 
= 
A being taken = to sum of ores and 


fuel. 

B being taken = to sum of all the con- 
stituents of ore and fuel. 

C being taken = to sum of all the con- 
stituents of stone. 

D being taken = to silica in stone. 

m being taken = in decimals to the per- 
centage of silica expected in slag. 


The amount of lime required to be added 
to 1 ton ore and ton of fuel (y), must, of 
necessity, be a positive quantity. This 
condition will be fulfilled when we have 
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a: ae —m 


\ B CU 

In the example taken (first ore), 

A= 15 + 4.50 = 19.50; B= 19 50 + 
11.50 + 3.00 = 34.00; C= 51+8= 
59; D=8. Hence, m, the percentage of 
silica assumed in slag, must be smaller— 


, h A 19.50 
that is, cannot be greater, than p= 4 
= 0.5 


= 57 per cent., nor smaller than 
D 


hee 0.185 = 18.50 per cent, That 


at the same time m 
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with the ore, fuel and stone of 
n given (first ore) it would 
to obtain a slag containing 
then 57 per cent. of silica 
0 per cent., and were such 
d essential in the — 
: it certain characters of fusibil- 
— a ane other reasons, with such 
sterials at our disposition we could not 
obtain it. Of course the margin is pretty 
wide between 13.50 and 57.00, but ores, 
fuel and stone may present such composi- 


is to say, 
the compos 
be impossible 
as much or more 
or less than 13.5 
quantities deeme 
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HUNDREDTHS OF TON OF LIMESTONE 
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Stone 
NS oo cies Ue e neath dad! deen en kemwned 13.50 
Nc tue. ORR aeae, Oe aes KOERKO 27.00 } 
I occu deren db ucdwn ne tome 17.16 ~44.96 
Funds cCaeacvua deenteens 0.80 ) 


We would have 

A, sum of silica of ore and fuel = 1.88 
+ 1.70 = 3.58. 

B, sum of all constituents of ore and 
fuel = 3.58 + 1.86 + 1.90 = 7.34. 

C, sum of all constituents of stone 
13 50 + 44.96 = 58.46. 

D, silica of stone, = 13.50, and it would 


BO 55 60 


51 (1sT ORE) 
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tion as would narrow these limits consid- | 
erably. 

For instance and for the sake of illus- 
tration (though the analyses given below 
are actual analyses), rich hematites or 
magnetites of New Jersey and Missouri, 
certain coals from Tennessee, and lime- 
stones from New Jersey presented the fol- 
lowing composition : 


Ores. 
Sa pec ke trahkacwe tans ceeuci ease teen 1.88 
SE. Gos ccee hace. cacecee wees 0.93 
RP at se rutechane-cteaccewencts 0.49 | a 
MN. Ses cccivecinvacxetanwen 0.29 | 1.36 
Ge cada octevevasdtdeeetinacs 0.15 } 
Coal, 
MN iia oiatk danas ahadeedne wade econ 
NE a Sire ciudcdus vee chia thne 1.10 
ie Ac teotLa dec inndiden oben 0.20 14 ¢ 
Magnesia... . Via eaacate areas 0.10 ¢ 1-90; 


ST Satna. devnevesadsnaaeaaans 0.50 


ase” 
oo" 
-- 
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|more than 
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be im 
A 


B 


_ 3.58 


; 0.487, or 
7.34 


48.7 


13.50 
58.46 
0.2308, or 23.08 per cent. silica. We 
|see from the above how easily we can 
| graphically determine the amount of stone 
| required to obtain with certain ores, stone 
and fuel a slag containing a percentage of 
silica assumed @ priori, aud how having 
determined it for a given ore we can, sup- 


D = 


| per cent. silica, or less than 





; posing the composition of the stone to re- 


main the same, study and determine 
graphically the changes in the quantities 


| of this stone resulting from variations of 


composition in the ores. 
(To be continued.) 
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Self-Governing Pelton Motors. 





The latest motors made by the Pelton 
Water Wheel Company of San Fraacisco, 
Cal., are provided with a throttling valve 
and a centrifugal governor, to regulate 
the speed under varving loads. The cen- 
trifugal governor is arranged to move two 
bevel friction pinions to the right or left, 
as the speed determines, and then drive 
the wheel gearing either way, and moving 
a toothed sector which is so arranged as 
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possible to obtain a slag containing | to operate a valve governing the pressure or 


amount of water according to the speed of 
the wheel and the resistance of the work. 
rr 

The American Federation of Labor may 
feel it necessary to boycott the World’s 
Fair exhibition or Chicago, on account of 
alleged discrimination on the part of the 
management against labor unions. A 
president of one of the broth erhoods 
aflirms that ‘‘a representative of any labor 
union cannot get a pass to any of the 
buildings,” that if by any means he gets 
on he is at once put off by the police, of 
whom there are 200 on the grounds, and a 
man cannot get a job under the chief of 
construction if he is a member of any trades 
union, neither can he be employed as 
gatekeeper or watchmap, which is rather 
8 evere. 
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The Pittsburgh Wire Company. 





The Pittsburgh Wire Company were 
organized in Pittsburgh some months 
since for the purpose of engaging in the 
manufacture of wire rods and wire. 
Shortly after the organization was etfected 
contracts for the erection of the plant 
were let, and after numerous unavoidable 
delays the rod mill proper has been com 
pleted, while work on the wire mill is 
being pushed as rapidly as possible, and 
this department is expected to be in oper- 
ation within the next 60 days, and will 
manufacture copper and steel wire of all 
descriptions. The plant of the Pittsburgh 
Wire Company is located at Braddock, 
Pa.. 10 miles from Pittsburgh on the lines 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and 
the Pittsburgh, McKeesport and Youghi- 
ogheny Railroad. The main building, in 
which is contained the rod mill and wire 
mill, is 125 feet wide by 400 feet in length. 
The rod mill is of the continuous mill de- 
sign, and contains a 16 inch and 12-inch 
billet train and a 9-inch finishing train. 
These trains and housings were furnished 
by the A. Garrison Foundry Company of 
Pittsburgh, and were erected under the 
supervision of Lieut. T. W. Fitch. The 
16-inch and 12-inch trains are driven by a 
36 x 48 engine, built by Mackintosh, 
Hemphill & Co., Limited, which is ex- 
pected to develop 1600 horse-power, 
while the 9-inch train is driven by a 
20 x 24 automatic engine of 500 horse- 
power, built by the same firm. The fuel 
used is producer gas, furnished by four 
Taylor gas producers, operated in con- 


nection with two Morgan inclined 
heating furnaces for heating billets. 
The boiler house is built immediately 


adjacent to the rod mill, and is equipped 
with 2000 horse- power Babcock & Wilcox 
boilers, furnished by the Pittsburgh 
agency of that firm. These are fired by 
Murphy mechanical stokers, erected by the 
Murphy Iron Works of Detroit, Mich. 
All coal used is hoisted from the Mononga- 
hela River by a boom and is transported 
in cars on a trestle to the boiler house and 
dumped into the stokers. An extension 
of this trestle through a dome in the main 
building has been erected, in which coal 
will be transported to the gas producers. 
As stated above, the rod mill has been 
completed, the first rods having been 
turned out last week. The rod mill went 
on double turn on Monday, the 22d inst., 
the firm having already booked sufficient 
orders to keep their plant running double 
turn for several months to come. It 
is expected that when the plant is 
in good running order it will turn out 
150 tons of wire rods every 24 hours. The 
contract for the erection of the wire ma- 


chinery has been awarded to the Morgan | tp. 


Construction Company of Worcester, 
Mass., and already considerable proyress 
has been made. The wire mill will be 
equipped with 96 wire-drawing blocks, 
driven by two 20 x 24 automatic engines, | 
built by Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., 
Limited, All the buildings are of corru- 


gated iron, and were built by the Shiffler 
Bridge Company of Pittsburgh. The 
plant has excellent shipping facilities, 
having direct connection with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad and Pittsburgh, McKeesport and 
Youghiogheny Railroad. The Bindley 
Hardware Company of Pittsburgh are the 
general agents for the Pittsburgh Wire 
Company, and will handle all the product 
of the concern, purchase all the raw 
material and supplies for it, and in 
addition will have entire charge of the 
accounting and financial departments. 
Lieut. T. W. Fitch, who is general super- 
intendent, has an experience of many 
years in the manufacture of wire rods and 
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fore coming to Pittsburgh. The above 
is the second wire mill built at Pittsburgh 
under his supervision, and it is said to 
contain all the latest improvements in 
machinery, mechanical appliances and la- 
bor-saving devices used 10 wire rod mills 
at the present time. Lieut. Fitch is presi- 
dent and superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
Wire Company. 





Banding Machine for Projectiles. 





A representative of The Iron Age saw 
recently at the works of the American 
Projectile Company a very simple and 
effective machine for upsetting or com- 
pressing the copper riveting bands on pro- 
jectiles, the invention of Lieut. W. M. 
Wood. Upon a heavy frame are carried 
four cylinders, placed horizontally and at 
equal distances apart, as shown in the 
drawing. Each cylinder carries a plunger, 
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PLAN VIEW 


BANDING 


axial lines of which meet at a common | 
center, On the inner ends of the plunger 
rods are carried segmental dies. It is 
evident that by changing these dies the 
machine can be made to fit any diameter 
of projectile, or, in other words, the) 


diameter of the circle formed by the four | 


dies when in their closest position can be | 
varied to suit circumstances. Provision 
is made for actuating the plungers by hy- 
draulic pressure. The rotating band is| 
placed loosely upon the projectile, over 
the groove, and is then placed centrally in 
the dies. The plungers, all moving 
toward a center, compress or upset this 
ring, which is firmly imbedded in the 
groove made in the projectile to receive it. 


Eee 


Some opinion can be formed of the ex. 
tent of irrigation works in Egypt from the 
statement of a recent official expert. The 


MACHINE 





irrigated area cultivated is 565,744 acres, 
or 8840 square miles, extending along the 
River Nile for a distance of 525 miles. 
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derived by the Government 
tax and rented lands was in 189 

ne S s 0, 
422,735. English capitalists are a 
concerned, and the protits of cotton cule 
ure realized from irrigation wilj se t. 
chiefly to their benefit. ~ 


from Water 


LL 


The latest addition to the Britis 
is the Grafton, one of the nine 
cruisers to be built under the Naval-D 
fense act. She is expected to have a speed 
of 22 knots and a capacity of ste iming fo 
10,000 miles at a 10-knot rate, when fur. 
nished with her 12,000 horse- power thi 
expansion engines. Her length is 369 
her beam 60 and her depth 23 feet 6 inches 
Vertical armor is discarded in these cruis. 
ers, but the machinery, boilers, tac 


ish Nay 
high-speed 


gazineg 
torpedo heads, &c., are covered by g pro. 
tective deck running from stem to sterp 


This deck has a maximum thickness of 5 
inches and a minimum thickness of 9 





FOR PROJECTILES. 


inches, and all round the deck opening 
coffer dams are provided. The engines, 


rising above this protective deck, are pro- 
tected by an inclined armor-plate shield 5 


/inches thick and backed with teak; the 


conning tower is of Cammell’s steel-faced 
armor, 12 inches thick; the magazines are 
of 3 inch armor, and a double bottom is 
constructed the whole length of the engine. 
Vickers steel casemates of novel form pro- 
tect the ‘‘ tween ’’-deck guns. The arma- 
ment will consist of two 9.2-inch and ten 
6-inch quick-firing guns, sixteen quick- 
firing guns and four 14-inch Whitehead 
torpedo tubes. 





Contracts have been signed and ar- 
ranged, at Duluth, for the building of the 
big ore docks of the Duluth and Northern 
Railroad. The docks will be the largest 
in the world, being 54 feet above water, or 
24 feet higher than the docks of the Duluth 
and Iron Range, which are now the highest 
known. The docks will cost $200,000. It 


wire, having been engaged in that line of | The population of the irrigated country is | is expected that next year the docks will 
business in St. Louis for many years be- set down at 5,879,431, and the revenue! have to be doubled. 
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Solid Die Rivet Machine. 


ee . 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Com- 

The idgeport, Conn., are introducing 

ape "I ine, which is illustrated 

vet machine, 5 

—_* here presented. While the 
- — . wad the same as in other 
Hee coskines of late design, still there 
enti important changes that are par- 
= ie interesting to rivet manufacturers 
“= jnstance, in the manner of oe 
and carrying the blank. The a - 
is driven by an oscillating gear operated by 
arack bar, which 1s driven by a cam (in- 
stead of the eccentric and pie ag so = 
erally used). This same rack bar = 
moves the knockout lever, and thus t . 
three operations of cutting, carrying ~ 
knocking out of the die are accomplishec 

py this one rack bar and only one cam, 
which is cast solid to the balance wheel. — 

Another new feature of the machine is 
the pendulum, against which the blank is 
ouided or steadied until itis forced into 
the dic; this pendulum can be adjusted to 
favor the blank and control the blank, 
making all the heads come central, This 
pendulum is also adjustable to the differ- 
ent sizes of wire by the tension, as desired. 

All the motions are short, for speed and 
power, the action is very rapid and the 
simplicity of all the parts enables the oper- 
ator to quickly adjust the same and to 
make the tools in a simple manner, dis- 
pensing with the usual outfit of other ma- 
chinery. 

These machines are adapted to all classes 
of ‘‘single-blow ” work, constructed with 
a view to operating on upper floors of 
buildings with least possible vibration. 

By referring to the cutit will be seen 
that the machine is substantially built and 
set at a slight angle to enable the operator 
to see into the parts without stooping. 
This angle adds considerably to the life of 
the machine, as it causes the small pieces 
of wire, scale, &c., to work off freely, in- 
stead of lodging in the working parts and 





Solid Die Rivet Machine. 


causing accidents and wear, as is fre- 
quently the case on the horizontal style. 

No. 1 machine 1s run at 300 revolutions 
and will make upto No, 9 wire } inch 
long. 

No. 2 machine runs 200 revolutions and 
will make up to No. 5 wire 1} inches long. 

Three of these machines at the above 
works are producing 5 tons of rivets per 


week from No, 11 to No. 5 wire. 


——— — 
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iron (long experience having proved it to 
be the best material procurable for this 
important purpose), which, together with 
our process of manufacture, enables us to 
produce a staybolt entirely seamless and 
absolutely free from all defects A few 
railroad companies drill their bolts, be- 
lieving it to be acheaper plan. This is 
not only expensive, but also very unre- 
liable, for a great many times through the 
carelessness of the operator the hole is not 
drilled far enough to attain the object in 
view, and should the bolt not break near 
the outside wall sheet it would not indi- 
cate fracture. It has been clearly demon- 
strated that the tensile strength of a hol- 
low bolt of our manufacture, 1 inch out 





UNIVERSAL SWING 


| side diameter with }-inch hole, will stand 


a greater strain than a solid bolt of same 


diameter.” 
Universal Swing-Frame Grinding 
Machine. 





The accompanying cut represents a pat- 
ent universal swing-frame grinding ma- 


chine made by Albert L. Colburn of New 
Haven, Conn. It is intended for grinding 





sunken dies used in drop forging, finish- 
ing bottle moids, dies for stamping hollow- 
ware, &c. Dics being hardened oftentimes 


spring out of shape and have to be ground 
out by hand with emery and oil. Some- 
times they spring so much that they have 


The Falls Hollow Staybolt Company of | to be annealed, worked over and hardened 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, issue a circular 


again, to spring possibly in a new place. 


calling attention to the special features of | These processes are not only expensive and 


their patent mandrel-rolled hollow stay- 


bolt iron, as adapted to use in the manu- 
facture of bolts for fire box boilers. They 
publish a long list of railroad companies 
using this iron for their locomotives, as 
well as the names of prominent locomo- 
tive manufacturers and boiler makers, 
With reference to their method of manu- 
facturing staybolts the company say: ‘* We 


unsatisfactory, but are quite tedious. By 
the use of this grinding machine a large 
part of this work can be done in a short 
time, also a great deal of chipping and 
filing on dies in the course of construction 
before hardening, can be avoided. The 
machine is designed to be put up so the 
emery wheel comes over a bench on which 
the die er work to be ground is placed, the 


FRAME 
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manufacture them of the best charcoal; work remaining stationary while the oper- 


ator moves the wheel over the parts to be 
ground. The overhead part of the ma- 
chine needs but little description, save 
that the belt running from the counter- 
shaft to the suspended shaft runs on flange 
pulleys, so that a joint in the connecting 
frame near the suspended shaft allows the 
suspended shaft and pulleys to cant over, 
giving the emery wheel a range of motion 
to the right or left a foot or two. The 
yoke which spans the suspended pulley 
and holds the vertical rod is hung on pins 
or joints; also, the vertical shaft has a 


swivel joint in the yoke directly under the 
suspended pulley, allowing a back and 
forward as well as a twisting motion to 
the emery-wheel spindle. 


At the lower 


GRINDING MACHINE. 


end of the vertical rod are two guide pul- 
\leys whose shafts run in hardened steel 
bearings, over which the vertical round 
belt passes on to the driving pulley at- 
tached to the spindle. Each side of this 
driving pulley and attached to the frame 
are the bearings for the spindle; the out- 
side of these bearings constitute the 
handles by which the wheel is operated. 
The spindle has a taper hole in one end, so 


that arbors of different lengths or sizes 


can be inserted, also end wheels. By the 
combination of the guide wheels and the 
spindle driving pulley in separate holders 
the emery wheel can be raised or lowered, 
as indicated by the dotted lines, thereby 
giving the emery wheel a universal motion. 


A vertical belt is liable to be loose around 
the lower pulley, but in this machine the 
belt is tight at all times when working 
around this pulley, and it is impossible to 
slip the belt, however hard the work 


may be. 





I 


The two Cape Cod ship canal companies, 
who have heretofore been rivals, are now 
agreed, and seek an appropriation from 
the General Government to forward the 
work, also a guarantee from the State. 
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fiscal year 1890 to 17,910 tons in 1891. | motely connected with it than to e : 


Progress of this Country. 





At a banquet given by the Board of 
Trade of Columbus, Ohio, to the members 
of the General Assembly, Governor Mc- 
Kinley responded to the toast, ‘‘ Ohio and 
the Nation’s Progress,” in the course of 
which he said: 

Ohio had but 60,000 inhabitants 
when she was admitted into the Union. 
She had in 1890 3,672,316, equal al- 
most to the entire population of the 
United States in 1790. She was the 
seventeenth in population when she was 
admitted into the Union in 1803; she is 
fourth in 1890. She has cénstantly in- 
creased in population and maintained her 
increase while at the same time contribut- 
ing her sons to open up the waste territory 
and found new States in the far West. 
Ohioans go to new fields and they do not 
leave deserted the old ones, 

The center of population of the United 
States is advancing westward and has 
moved 505 miles toward the Pacific Coast 


since Washington's administration. Then 
it was 23 miles east of Baltimore. At the 


beginning of the decades of ’70 and °S80 it 
was in Ohio. It is now 20 miles east of 
Columbus, Ind., near the village of West 
port, Decatur County, but near enough to 
Ohio to still claim it. 

Our national progress is the marvel of 
the world. In 100 years we have ad- 
vanced as a nation to first rank in manu- 
factures, agriculture and in mining. Our 
domestic trade surprises ourselves and all 
markind, and our foreign trade is ever in 
creasing in volume and extending to every 
mart ofcommerce. With a war debt ia 
1867 almost appalling in amount, we have 
paid off at the rate of more than $62,000, - 
000 a year, $174,000 every day for 25 years, 
and we have acredit in the wide world to- 
day in State and nation without rival. 

The greatest progress in the last decale 
has been in the South. Its development 
has been phenomenal. In 1880 her cotton 
mills numbered 142; in ten years they 
have doubled. In 1880 their mills con- 
sumed 180,000 pounds of cotton, and in 
1889 500,000 pounds. In 1880 the South 
produced of pig iron 350,000 tons, and in 
1889 1,780,000 tons. In 1880 the coal 
mined in the South was 2,000,000 tons, 
and in 1889 13,000,000 tons. In 1880 the 
total value of manufactured products in 
the South was $3,200,000, and in 1889 it 
was $30,000,000. Who does not rejoice 
in this splendid prosperity throughout 
the South and the almost matchless ad- 
vancement which this only recently wasted 
section of the country is making in indus- 
trial pursuits ? 


ec 


It is said that the works of Pierce, But- 
ler & Pierce will be removed from Geneva, 
N. Y., as the result of the inadequate po- 
lice protection during a recent strike at 
their works. The strikers objected to 
the piece-work system of pay, and did 
considerable damage to property and mal- 
treated workmen not in sympathy with 
them. The protection afforded by the 
police was insufficient to prevent the 
strikers from doing damage to the com- 
pany’s property, and it is to avoid a repe- 
tition of a similar occurrence that the com- 
pany propose to seek another location. 








The last report of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891, gives some detail figures which the 
monthly statistics do not show. Thus 
the pig iron imports, which aggregated 
81,979 tons, included 54,238 tons of ferro- 
manganese and spiegel and 434 tons of ferro- 
silicon. In 1890 the imports of manganifer- 
ous material footed up to 108,771 tons, out 
of a total of 148,070 tons. In bar iron the 
imports of charcoal bars, billets and 
shapes fell off from 26,921 tons in the 
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The imports of beams, girders, columns 
and posts were 4,848,713 pounds in the 
fiscal year 1890, against 6,954,943 pounds 
in the fiscal year 1891. In tubes, flues and 
pipe the importations increased from 701, 
314 pounds, valued at $149,177, to 3,543, 
801, valued at $355,895. The imports in 
car and railroad wheels and tires fell off 
from 8,247,580 pounds, valued at $265,- 
678, to 5,821,892 pounds, valued at $194, - 
086. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY OF THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN 
ALL AGEs. By James M. Swank, general 
manager of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, Philadelphia. Second edition ; 
Royal octavo, 574 pages, bound in cloth. 
For sale only by the author. Price, $7.50 
This is emphatically a great work. 

is a most valuable contribution to the 
literature of the iron trade. Unlike very 
many publications, the value of this work 
will grow from year to year, as between 
its covers are preserved authentic narra- 
tions of the incidents connected with the 
development of the several processes now 
in use for the production of iron and 
steel, and particularly their introduction 
into thiscountry. Asa part of every well- 
equipped reference library, this book is 
indispensable. Nowhere else will be 
found in such accessible shape more than 
the merest fraction of its contents, while 
a great deal of what it contains has been 
secured by personal communications with 
those whose achievements are here re- 
corded, and of these not a few have passed 
away since the author began the collec- 
tion of his materials. This has been a 
prodigious task, the extent of which can 
be but faintly estimated by those who 
glance through the book and take little 
note of the innumerable facts that have 
been laboriously put together to com- 
plete the history. Just such a care- 
ful, precise, conscientious, painstaking 
and indefatigable worker as Mr. Swank 
was needed to perform such a service 
for the iron trade as this. For 20 
years he has been the animating’ force of 
the American Iron and Steel Association, 
and in that time has given to the country 
the most complete series of statistical re- 
ports ever made for a manufacturing in- 
dustry. Rarely does it happen that statis- 
tical work of so comprehensive a character 
is undertaken by private enterprise. His re- 
ports are models of their kind and they are 
everywhere accepted as ‘ official.” Their 
reputation has been gained solely through 
the persistent energy with which Mr. Swank 
has sought to make them absolutely ac- 
curate. Those who know him best know 
that he takes nothing for granted... He 
jumps at no conclusions. If it were possi 
ble to verify every report of production 
made to him by an iron or steel manufact- 
urer he would unhesitatingly apbly him- 
self to the task. The application of such 
a mind to the collection of historical facts 
invests the work with more of authenticity 
than if it had been attempted by one with 
only the qualifications of abundant leisure 
and a taste for historical research, or by 
another with an ambition to have his name 
connected in some way witb the great iron 
industry. 

The book under review is a second edi- 
tion of the work issued in 1884 by the 
same author, but it is not merely a reprint. 
Much of it has been rewritten, many addi 
tional historical facts of great interest have 
been incorporated in the original text, and 
several entirely new chapters have beea 
made a part of the work. It is especially 
enriched in its personal allusions, The 
author has evidently a deep interest in the 
actions of his fellow men, and is more apt 
to trace the credit of a new process or the 
development of the resources of a locality 
to the several individuals directly or re- 
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technical details as to the 
vance scientific theories 
ee reminiscences 
apters are devoted to the : 

the Washington and Lincoln fammnn 2s” 
the manufacture of iron in colonial trae 
which are in themselves important Ves, 
butions to American history jp a 
Those who take this book up for coe 
time, and glance over its paves with fone 
interest in the account given of the — 
use of iron by mankind, wil! he impremed 
by the very great antiquity of the “om 
working craft. Yet as they read - 
they will observe how very slowly = 
come into anything like common ng 
There was some skill shown at an ely 
day in the world’s history in the manipula 
tion of wrought iron, but how modern is 
the art of producing it in any considerable 
quantities. It is hard to realize that 4 
late as during the reign of Edward [I] of 
England the frying pan and other kitchen 
utensils were classed among the king's 
jewels, and in 1317 the Scotch invaders of 
England carried off iron bars as the 
choicest plunder, having none at home 
Harder yet is it to realize that cast iron is 
a very modern discovery, not known until 
about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century of the Christian era. When in 
connection with the very slow growth 
of the iron trade for thousands of 
years Mr. Swank marshals the facts 
attending the wonderful progress of 
this country in the past 50 years, it 
seems as though the manufacture of iron 
aod steel is really a modern industry; 
modern it certainly is with regard to the 
production of iron and steel in any con- 
siderable quantity. But above all how in- 
teresting is the fact that the author of this 
important book has been permitted to 
round out his work of revision by record- 
ing the triumphant advance of the United 
States to tirst place among the iron and 
steel producing nations of the world—a 
position secured by such a strong lead 
that no competition for the honor will 
hereafter be recognized. 
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Transcontinental Freights. 





At a meeting of the Pittsburgh com- 
mittee of the freight agents representing 
the various lines of that city, held last 
week, it was agreed to adopt a differential 
rate to San Francisco only by the Canadian 
Pacific route. The rates from the Pitts- 
burgh district under the differential went 
into effect on Monday, the 22d inst., and 
are less than the established rates by 
Transcontinental lines, the difference be- 
ing shown in the following figures, the 
quoted differenal being per 100 pounds: 
First class, 22 cents.; second, 18 cents; 
third, 15 cents; fourth, 12 cents; fifth, 
12 cents; class A, 104 cents; B, 104 cents; 
C, 8 cents; D, 7 cents; E, 5 cents. Im- 
portant action was also taken in regard to 
the uniform bill of lading matter. The 
Pittsburgh lines, represented by the freight 
agents, agreed to break over the old es- 
tablished rule in regard to requiring 4 
uniform bill of lading, and resolved to 
leave the matter to the individual lines to 
accept such forms of bill of lading as may 
be satisfactory to each, provided the form 
consists of the conditions required on the 
uniform bill. It was further decided that 
the present rates on skelp iron shall apply 
to iron and steel, nail plate and tack plate, 
and tin plate bars, the changes having 
gore into effect on Monday, the 22d inst. 
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The work of laying the Jupiter-Nassau 
cable was accomplished with remarkable 
dispatch. The cable is 230 miles long, 
and it required but a fortnight to carry it 
across Jupiter Inlet and pay it out from 
there back to Nassau. 
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The preservation of the Hearth 
and Bosh Walls of the 
Blast Furnace.” 





JAMES GAYLEY, BRADDOCK, PA. 





BY | 
The liniog of the hearth and bosh of a} 
plast furnace has naturally = be 
considered its weakest part, being subject 
pot only to abrasion, but also to oe 
chemical action. In order to provide 


dity of wear, it was formerly 
customary to build the lining from the 
, to the top first, and to put in after- 
mantle to | ; 
ward the hearth and bosh, drawing the 
latter into a recess that had been re served 
for it in the upper lining. At some | 
this practice still prevails: but a 
the progressive development of cooling 
devices it has become possible to protect 
the besh so well as to make it the most 
durable part of the furnace. The main 
now is, by which one of sev- 
eral methods the best economy results can 
be obtained. The plain bosh jacket, made 
of wrought iron or steel, and frequently 
called the air-cooled jacket, was a great 
improvement over the crinoline construc- 
tion formerly in vogue; but it was difficult 
in many cases to persuade furnace man- 
agers that in order to secure its best 
effects they must discard the thick bosh 
walls and put in comparatively thin ones, 
John M. Hartman, who did more perhaps 
than any one to extend the use of these 
jackets, invariably contended for a 13-inch 
wall, the thin wall being an essential part | 
of this construction Later, a coil of pipe 
was placed just inside the jacket, through 
which water circulating freely contributed 
further to the proper maintenance of the 
walls. Undoubtedly much better results 
have been obtained in practice where the 
iron jacket has been supplemented by a 
coil in this way. It is safe to say that 
this combination of water coil and jacket 
is much better than external sprays on the 
jacket; but it does not prevent the brick 
work from cutting entirely away, which 
enlarges the bosh to that extent and in- 
terferes with the economy and output of 
the furnace. Incase of leakage or stop- 
ping up of the pipes, they cannot be re- 
placed. A leading blast-furnace manager 
who is now using this construction advises 
me that ‘‘ while the furnace is not particu- 
larly unsatisfactory, yet the fuel consump- 
tion is much higher than that of a year 
ago, and the product less.” Such, in fact, 
has been the common experience of users 
of this arrangement. On the other hand, 
there is nothiog else that has proved so 
durable a protection for the bosh in the 
manufacture of ferro and spiegel, both of 
which are unusually severe on the lining. 
Nevertheless, I believe it is generally 
agreed that in a furnace making pig iron, 
a cooling plate or box inserted in the 
brick work will not only afford equal pro 
tection against breaking out, but will 
prove more economical. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
give a complete history of the various 
stages in the development of cooling ar- 
rangements for protecting the bosh, but 
principally to point out some of the promi- 
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question 





nent features of those that are now used. 
Among the first plates that came under 
my notice were those used by Joseph 
Hunt at the Crane Iron Works in 1877, a 
section of which is shown in Fig. 1. 
_ Each of these plates was an iron cast- 
ing, containing a single coil of pipe, lo- 
cated near the inside edge. They were 
cast in segments, and were made to’serve, 
by means of the projecting edge, the 
double purpose of coolers, and binders to 
the brick work. They were built in flush 
with the outside of the lining. The water 


* Read at the Baltimore meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


| low boxes of copper-bronze, 4 feet long 
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pipe did not extend in as far as is now 
customary, and hence, as the cooling was 
done nearer to the outside of the lining, 
not so much benefit was derived as if the 
pipe had been placed further in; yet even 
from this inefficient arrangement much ad- 
vantage was realized. 

Another form much used had a snake- 
shaped coil in the casting, cooling more of 
the sectional area. 

The importance of a durable bosh wall, 
requiring the cooling agent to be closer to 
the inner edge of the wall, led to the em- 
ployment of the two-arm cast-iron plate, 
shown in Fig. 2. 

In order to have a reserve waterway a 
second pass was added. These passes 
were coupled together, and in many cases 
the water circuit was through two plates. 
Unless the water is pure and free from 
sediment, this kind of plate is not very 
durable. It frequently happens that quite 
early in the blast the inner coil is de- 
stroyed; and although the water is kept 
running through the outer one, yet the 
furnace ‘ines are widened out, and an ir- 
regular shape is given, depending on the 
position of the destroyed passes, 

From the success of the bronze over the 
iron tuyere, it was a natural inference that 
a bronze bosh plate would in the same 
manner surpass one made of iron; conse- 
quently, a two-pass bosh plate was made 
by Best, Fox & Co. of Pittsburgh, from 
the designs of Julian Kennedy, and built 
into the bosh of one of the Lucy furnaces. 
About this time, or a little earlier, other 
experiments were made in the direction of 
using copper and bronze for bosh cooling. 
In 1884 Mr. Cremer equipped one of the 
Edgar Thomson furnaces with cooling 
plates inserted vertically around the bosh, 
only one row being used. Some of these 
plates consisted of cast iron, inclosing a 
single copper tube; the others were hol- 

9 
g, 2 
feet wide, and 3 inches thick on the out- 
side; if I remember rightly they were 
given a slight taper. These plates and 
boxes were inserted alternately in the ver- 
tical slots in the iron bosh jacket, and 
were held in position by suitable fasten- 
ings at the top and bottom, in such a way 
that they could be readily removed. I had 
an opportunity of seeing one of each type 
removed. In that one having the copper 
pipe, about half the cast iron had been 
melted off, and the coil had sagged down 
along the bosh wall, affording little or no 
protection against the cutting back of the 
walls. On the other hand, the bronze box 
casting was taken out in perfect shape and 
was easily withdrawn. It showed in a 
marked degree the superiority of a bronze 
waterway over a coil in cast iroa. This 
test showed besides, that vertical plates 
are not suited for cooling purposes; for 
the boshes were corrugated vertically. 

In the two-pass plate designed by Mr. 
Kennedy the waterways are simply open- 
ings in the bronze casting, no coil being 
used. These plates are placed horizon- 
tally in the brick work in rows about 2 
feet apart, and connected singly or together, 
according to their location and the head of 
water. The frequent losing of the inner 
pass in the two lower rows not only per- 
mits the furnace to widen out consider- 
ably, and at the same time irregularly, but 
on account of their irremovability (without 
cutting a large mass of brick work away) 
a great loss ensues through the waste of 
bronze metal, my experience being that 
not over 40 per cent. of the bronze was 
obtainable at the end of the blas:. Never- 
theless, the bronze plate was in every way 
more economical than the iron coil. 

Two separate cases have come under my 
observation in which two furnaces of the 
same design and capacity were working 
side by side, one equipped with the iron- 
coil arrangement, the other with bronze 
plates. In both cases the furnace having 
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results than the other, 
product. It may be argued that two fur- 
naces of the same dimensions, using the 
same stock, and even identical as to all 
parts of their equipment, will always give 
diverse results. This is in a great measure 
true, but I contend that with the steady 
progress of our practice it is becoming less 
true every year; and if we except a certain 
individuality which seems to belong to all 
furnaces, we may expect to see it disap- 
pear. 

Concerning the comparative effect on 
furnace walls of bronze and _ iron-coil 
plates, I would mention a case in which 
our furnaces were banked for several 
months. On cleaning out the hearth, 
preparatory to starting up, it was found 
that through the gradual combustion of 
the coke the ore in the charge had fused 
into a large, compact mass, and was sus- 
pended from the top of the bosh. This 
mass was in the shape of an inverted cone, 
and securely held the stock above, thus 
presenting a complete view of the bosh 
walls. It was found that the bronze 
plates extended about 4 inches through 
the bosh coating, and had preserved their 
horizontal position, as shown ia Fig. 3 on 
the side marked ‘‘A”, proving that in 
operation the furnace lines had been uni- 
formly maintained. In the case of the 
iron-coil plates, it was found that although 
water was passing through the inner coil, 
all the cast iron had been melted off up to 
the second coil, and, as is shown on the 
side marked ‘‘R,” the inner coil was 
hanging down almost beneath the other, 
widening the furnace to that extent. 
This demonstrated conclusively that 
while, from an external point of view, 
the indications of efficiency (/.e., the passage 
of water through both coils) were present, 
yet they were not proof positive of the 
preservation of the bosh walls. In these 
cases the wall between the plates is shown 
to be cut back, making horizontal corruga- 
tions. This condition does not exist, how- 
ever, when the furnace is in operation; 
sicce these cavities are then filled with 
carbon and cinder material out to the edge 
of the plate,which determines the straight 
line of the bosh. 

The changing of the furnace shape 
through loss of waterways in the plate, 
and, in addition thereto, the great waste 
of metal occasioned by such loss, has 
naturally resulted in a demand for a hori- 
zontal plate that can be withdrawn. 

Fig. 4 shows a furnace equipped with a 
bronze bosh-cooling box, designed by C. 
Fronheiser of Johnstown, and used for the 
past ten years at the Cambria Iron Com- 
pany’s furnaces, where it has given satis- 
faction. This is an ingenious arrangement 
whereby the waste water from the coolers 
is used for cooling the bosh. The boxes 
are made tapering on the sides and top for 
the purpose of easy removal. The waste 
water from the cooler is carried up through 
the vertical pipe and discharged into a 2- 
inch circular main above the topmost row 
of boxes; from this distributing main it 
flows into the upper boxes through an 
opening at the bottom, discharging 
through an opening at the top into the 
next lower course, and so on. A main 
supply is provided, in case more water 
should be needed than is obtained from 
the tuyeres. It is claimed that leaks are 
readily detected, as the back of the boxes 
is open at the top. The water being used 
at low pressure, not much would penetrate 
the furnace even in case of a leak. These 
boxes are built in the bosh, when the 
bracing is done with steel rails bent to 
conform to the slope of the bosh; and also 
when the bosh is held by an iron jacket, 
openings being cut wherever necessary for 
the insertion of the box. 

Another form of cooling plate, shown 
in Fig. 5, was designed by James Scott of 
the Lucy furnaces, Pittsburgh, and is 


the bronze showed much more economical ' now being built in one of their furnaces. 
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of the Fronheiser box and the high press- 
are water feed of the two-pass bronze 
plate. By a reference to Fig. 5 it will be 
seen that the cooling surface extends the 
full length of the plate, the course being 
interrupted by baffles to induce a more 
rapid current for efficient cooling. The 
top of the plate is curved and tapers 
toward the inner edge. The inclosing 
brick work is patterned to the curvature 
of the plate. Mr. Scott claims in his 
patent specifications that ‘‘the destruction 
of bosh plates has not been due so much 
to burning as to the manner in which they 
have been set in the walls, it being the 
practice to build them in the wall with 
the bricks bearing directly on them from 
above and at the sides, so that when the 
brick work expands by reason of the heat 
of the furnace, it strains and breaks the 
bosh plate.” In order, then, to relieve 
the plate from any pressure, an arch is 
sprung from a skewback between the 
plates, of such radius as will be necessary 
to conform to the curvature of the top. 
The space between the plate and the arch 
is filled with a packing of fire clay. The 
bricks used here are preferably made in 
special shapes, and while making a strong 
arcb, also contribute to the ease and rapid- 
ity of construction. A heavy iron band, 
passing over the top of these arch bricks, 
holds them securely in place. Five rows 
of these plates will be used at the Lucy 
Furnace; and although they have not had 
thus far a practical trial, yet they have 
been carefully designed and will give good 
results. The construction will permit the 
easy removal and rapid replacement of a 
plate when necessary from any cause 

Fig. 6 shows a cooling plate of my own 
design, prepared to meet the requirements 
at the Edgar Thomson furnaces It is 
wedge shaped, with plain surfaced top 
and bottom, the waterway being confined 
to the inner half of the plate and made 
10 inches wide, providing a large amount 
of cooling surface; the outer half is open 
and divided by webs, which support the 
upper side of the plate. It is unnecessary 
to extend the waterway any further back, 
since frequent observations of the bosh 
wall have shown that this is sufficient to 
cover the highly heated section. In the 
water chamber are vertical studs for sup- 
porting the upper side, although I question 
much if this is necessary, as the bosh brick 
work is so well set and firmly braced that 
when we have had occasion to change some 
of the two pass Kennedy bronze plates we 
were unable to cut an opening extending 
7 feet around the furnace, and of the width 
of three bricks high, in which the upper 
course remained intact. No special brick 
are required; the common 9-inch and 13- 
inch brick, such as we ordinarily use for 
our furnace linings, answers the purpose 
in every way. 

In a furnace newly lined and put in blast 
in May, 1891, the two lower rows were 
fitted with these plates (which were made 
by Best, Fox & Co. of Pittsburgh), and in 
another furnace, blown in in the following 
June, the three lower rows were fitted in 
the same way, the upper rows being sup- 
plied with plates of the old pattern that 
we had onhend. In January, 1891, three 
of these plates were first used in repairing 
an old furnace, and since then we have 
used them extensively in repairing our 
other furnaces. At the present time we 
are using them in six of our furnaces, and 
out of the number used we have had to 
change three on account of leaking, the 
time of removal occupying from 20 to 25 
minutes, and no trouble being found in in- 
serting the new plate, as the brick work 
remained intact. A fact worthy of notice 
is that the plates found leaking were in- 
variably in an old furnace that had been 
repaired, the reason, I presume, being the 
difficulty of getting a substantial support 
at the inner side in an old wall. In cases 
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This plate combines the removable feature | where these plates were built in at the 


time of relining we have never had the 
least indication of a leak. This has also 
been the experience elsewhere. One of 
the furnaces of the Cleveland Rolling Mill 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was blown in 
August 1, having been equipped with these 
plates above the tuyeres. Mr. Mokate, the 
superintendent, writes me that ‘‘on ac- 
count of bad water these plates were used 
above the tuyeres, where they would be 
subjected to the most severe test. The 
water was not only muddy, but besides 
was oily from the discharge of the Standard 
Oil Company’s sewer. With all this to 
contend against we have not lost a plate, 
nor have we had any trouble with them in 
any way. During this blast the furnace 
has worked exceedingly well, having both 





Fig. 1.—The Hunt Bosh-Cooling Plate. 
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Fig. 3.—Sections Showing Effect of Wear on Bronze (A) and Iron (B) Cooling Plates. 


increased output and low fuel consump- 
tion.” 

As already observed, this plate is pro- 
vided with only one waterway. The 
back space could be converted into a 
waterway, but it is unnecessary; in fact, 
the value of a two-pass plate is delusive. 
Theoretically it is a splendid thing to have 
a course in reserve when the inner one has 
become destroyed; but with the destruc- 

jtion of the inner course there follows not 
only a change in the shape of the furnace, 
but also the loss of a considerable quantity 
of valuable bronze. In fact, a plate with- 
out any reserve force is particularly to be 
desired, as it necessitates an immediate 
withdrawal. In many cases the with- 
drawn plate can be plugged and rein- 
serted, as is frequently done with tuyeres. 
In building these plates into the wall the 
exposed side can be left open, as shown at 
‘* A,” or if desired to preserve the contin- 


end of the blast was very little in excess of 
that at the early part. 

There is much difference of opinion with 
regard to the hight above the tuyeres at 
which bosh plates can be used with ad- 
vantage. We have not placed them above 
12 feet at the Edgar Thomson furnaces, 
but they have been used higher at other 
works with good results. 

Besides the use of cooling plates for the 
preservation of the bosh, the bricks them- 
selves are a matter of equal import- 
ance. In recent years there have been 
changes in design and method of con- 
struction, but very little in the brick ma- 
terial. This, I think, is proper enough, 
as the fire clay bricks now available are 
about as good as canbe made. Moreover, 
very little depends on the durability of the 
brick. I question very much whether the 
bricks in any lining would last a week 
were they subjected directly to the tre- 
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was reported that the top lining of one of 
re. It isa well-| our furnaces appeared to be worn through. 
fire brick, such | The stock was immediately lowered about 
| 30 feet to make an examination. On look- 
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ing into the furnace it was found that at 


Fig. 5 —The Scott Arrangement. 


der allowed to run over it, it will be found 
to dissolve about as readily as does sugar 
and water. The fusibility of fire brick in 
the blast furnace was brought to my at- 
tention in a very marked way, on one oc- 
casion, at the Edgar Thomson Works. It 
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nace through the tuyere openings. A 
large force was put on, working night and 
day to get the material out as quickly as 
possibly. We were expecting to have 
trouble with a large mass of semi-fused 
brick; for while the lining was worn 
through about 25 feet down, yet the upper 
part was in very good shape, and the 
drawing in to fit the hopper had required 
a large mass of brick work. At the end 
of two days we had the furnace emptied 
to the tuyeres, and, much to my surprise, 
not a sign of brick was seen. There was 
nothing to suggest anything different from 
emptying a furnace under ordinary circum- 
stances. The bricks had readily melted, 
and had probably fluxed some of the lime 
or basic material in the charge, making 
them indistinguishable. This occurrence 
showed how readily unproteeted fire brick 
could be destroyed in the hotter portion of 
the furnace. 

It is through the protection afforded by 
carbon that the bricks of the bosh are 
thoroughly preserved. Simultaneously 
with the commencement of the smelting 
operation, there is deposited a coating of 
carbonaceous material on the walls, which, 
as the process advances, replaces the brick 
to the depth of several inches; and in- 
vestigations have shown that this substitu- 
tion is best promoted through the medium 
of a basic cinder. This may explain, in a 
measure, & common saying in the anthra- 
cite iron district, that ‘‘it is best to blow 
in hot and limey.” 

This coating of carbon material is also 
exceedingly tough and durable. Wehave 
frequently cut out the brick work tv re- 
place bosh plates (of the two-arm pattern, 
built in the wall), and have invariably 
found this material far more difficult to 
penetrate than the bricks, showing that it 
is valuable not only as a protective cover- 
ing, but as contributing materially to the 
strength of the wall. 
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Fig. 6.—The Gayley Arrangement. 


25 feet from the top the fire-brick lining 
was worn through tothe 9-inch wall of 
red brick put in as a back lining, and was 
resting entirely on the stock, and moving 
down with it. Arrangements were made at 
once to withdraw the contents of the fur- 


It has been frequently observed by blast 
furnace managers that under certain cir- 
cumstances the bosh would ‘‘ build up,” 
and that during this period the results 
would be surprisingly good; while, subse- 
quently, owing to the widening out of the 
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quite inferior. 

On blowing out a furnace, it is invari- 
ably the case that the walls are found pro 
tected with a carbon coating, and it would 
appear that this carbon substitution is 
done very thoroughly at an early period in 
the blast. My attention was first called to 
this point in 1878, when No. 5 furnace of 


bosh by some cause, the results would be ; Alumina..................6.000000c00ees 


| time. 
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The presence of such a large quantity 
of manganese is due to the fact that the 
furnace was making ferromanganese at the 
Comparing this with anualysis IV, 


the Crane Iron Company was blown out for | given above, it will be seen that the carbon 





Fig. 7.—Arrangement for Removing 
the Gayley Plate. 





Fig. 8.—fire Brick. 


some cause after a blast of less than a 
month; and it was found that the carbon 
substitution was as thorough in the hearth 
as after a blast of three years, but not to 
the same extent along the bosh. 

In 1890 I had some samples taken from 
two furoaces that we had blown out, the 
results of which are as follows: 


II. rv. 

c Average III. Average 

One of two Special of six 

sample. samples. sample. samples. 

Carbon.... .Per cent.Per cent. Per cent.Per cent 
Silica... . 46.62 28.15 23.79 35.75 
ae 17.50 22.05 26.57 24.70 
Alumina 5.12 2.01 16 40 4.78 
Magnesia.... 7.07 & 63 8.71 10.89 
Me cit: exc 3.01 3.76 2 85 6.78 
Calcium sul- 15.78 27.63 17.96 14.22 
phide...... 2.35 2.89 3.76 2.85 


Nos. I and II are from one furnace; III and 
TV from another. 

From this it wil! be seen that the limits 
in carbon are from 23 to 6 percent., with an 
average from all the analyses of 33.58 per 
cent. Analysis No. IV embraces more 
samples and is, therefore, more represen- 
tative than either of the others. 

In October, 1891, Furnace A, haviog 
sheared the rivets half way round on one 
seam of the jacket, and leaning over to 
such an extent that it was impossible to 
remedy it, was dismantled preparatory to 
erecting a new stack. In the process of 
tearing down the lining it was noticed that 
the bricks in the upper part of the bosh 
had on their exposed ends a substitution of 
carbon material to the depth of over 2 
inches. The bricks, as shown in Fig. 8, 
were of standard length, and the dividing 
line between the carbon and the clay was 
well defined. The material had the ap- 
pear and consistency of plumbago. An 
analysis of it showed as follows: 


Per cent. 
SD cs: ces eben eeebessescubusee hun 35.71 
PN oi ccs ebibscketieenns ses kukeeeed 20.90 
PR ccc ndancnescsexcewsniestaueessunes 4.50 


Fig. 9.—Edgar Thomson 
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Fig. 10.—Furnace Hearth Inclosed in Steel Tank and Resting on I Beams. 


percentage is identical. In appearance, 
however, the samples of IV were more like 
coke than plumbago. 

In 1890 we used some bricks made of 
fire clay and graphite for repairing a badly 
worn spot in the bosh wall of one of our 
old furnaces where previously it had been 
difficult to get any kind of fire brick to 
stand, the result being that we had no more 
trouble with it during the blast. Arrange- 
ments were subsequently made with Har- 
bison & Walker of Pittsburgh to furnish 


These 
brick have been built in the lining of Fur- 
nace A, as shown by the shaded portion 


coke and clay and coke and tar. 


of the drawing in Fig. 9. In order to 
make a test of the different kinds of car- 
bon brick the bottom of the hearth was 
built of those made of graphite and clay; 
while along the hearth wall and bosh 
there were used those made of clay and 
coke und tar and coke, each being placed 
in aseparate location for the purpose of 
testing its durability. The material used 
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— a mixture of hibits. The Board of Directors will make 


i e bricks was } 
fire joining ground coke. It — > 
tion to build the bricks clear ou m4 : 
aa but the supply on hand would no 
o it such extensive use. The carbon- 
b ick lining along the bosh was therefore 
~ 9 inches thick, and was carried up a 
fistance of 12 feet above the center line of 
the ihe drawing, the unshaded portion 
represents fire brick. The analysis of the 
coke bricks are as follows: 
Cokeand clay. Coke and tar. 


for join 








Per cent. Per cent. 
Carbon......seeereree 64.23 87.26 
Scania 64.2 87.26 
Gilica....--.ees certs * = 
Oxide of iron....+-+++ aon 
Alumina. ... +--+ ++++** re seeee 
Bie OS aa 
Total... .-ceesceee 100.16 100.00 | 


In order to protect the carbon bricks | 
during the periods of drying out and blow 
ing in, a wall of 9 inch fire clay bricks, 
placed on edge, was built in front of 


them. 

In Germany, carbon bricks have been 
used for the construction of the bottom 
and hearth walls up to the tuyeres, the 
practice being to use bricks and blocks, 
and in some cases to ram the carbon mate- 
rial in. Hitherto the practice has been 
not to extend these bricks above the tuy- 
eres; but at the Gelsenkirchen Furnace, 
which was to be relined last year, it was 
proposed to build the bosh with carbon 
brick. They have proved very beneficial 
in preventing break-outs of iron and cin- 
der; in fact, since the use of them began 
no break-outs have occurred. Although 
the hearth cooling jacket is not dispensed 
with, yet the indications are that it will 
be, as no water is required for cooling ex 
cept at the tuyeres. In some furnaces 
where the carbon pricks are used the 
hearth stands free, being inclosed in a steel 
tank and supported on I-beams, as shown 
in Fig. 10. In fact, one can crawl under 
the bottom if he so desires. On account 
of not using water around the hearth, and 
not having break-outs, a comparatively 
safer practice is obtained; and _ besides, 
there is no troublesome salamander to deal 
with after blowing out. 

While these carbon brick are serviceable 
in the hearth for the reasons above given, 
I consider that their greatest value will be 
realized from the use in the bosh, con- 
tributiag to the regular working of the 
furnace, and the attainment of low fuel 
economy. ‘When the bosh walls are in 
good shape the best work is obtained, and 
the converse of this is likewise true. 

Note.—At the present time our Furnace 
A is being dried out, and we shail be 
in a position later on to speak more defi 
nitely on the practical use of carbon brick. 





The Berlin Iron Bridge Company of 
East Berlin, Conn., have taken the con- 
tract fora new boiler shop for the Dry 
Dock Engine Works, at Detroit, Mich. 
The building will be 68 feet in width by 
201 feet in length, and the Berlin Com 
pany will design and build the whole 
building complete ready for the machinery. 


a 





United States Consul Newell, at Man- 
agua, has informed the Department of 
State that the new tariff of Nicaragua, 
placing a duty of 100 per cent. ad valorem 
on all importations, which goes into effect 
April 19, will prevent any increase of trade 
with the United States, if it does not en- 
lirely keep out importations from that 
country. He says that local merchants 
say that American manufacturers cannot 
hope to compete with the English and 
German manufacturers in the Nicaraguan 
markets so long as they maintain the pres- 
ent prices of their goods and the present 
exorbitant freight rates prevail. 


/on the subject was signed by the four rep- 
| resentatives indicated, and it is presumed | 


WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 


An Important Dispute Ended 





The contention between the National 
Commission and the local directory as to 
which body shall exercise jurisdiction 
over the transportation, housing, reception 
and handling of exhibits was settled on 
the 16th. An agreement was reached at a | 
joint session between J. W. St. Clair 
and George V. Massey, representing the 
National Commission, and President W. 
T. Baker and R. A. Waller, representing 
the Board of Directors. The joint report 





that President Baker as well as the National 
: Commissioners are satisfied with the out- 


come. 
The following plan of procedure has 
been concurred in ° 


1. That the World’s Columbian Exposition 
shall indicate and constitute an authority 
which shall be clothed with all the powers and 
prerogatives possessed by that corporation 
touching that branch of the work of trans- 
portation conceded to be exclusively within its 
jurisdiction. 

2. That this authority shall be primarily 
charged with the duty of negotiating for, ar- 
ranging and fixing all rates and charges which 
exhibitors shall be required to pay or be 
chargeable with touching the transportation 
of exhibits, as well as all charges for handling, 
receiving and storage thereof, and shall make 
a complete and accurate schedule thereof, 
showing such charges in detail, and submit the 
same to the Executive Committee or the stand- 
ing Committee on Tariffs and Transportation 
of the National Commission and its Director- 
General for their consideration. When ap- | 
proved by them the same shall be considered | 
as final and authoritative, and shall be forth- 
with promulgated accordingly. In case, how- | 
ever, they shall not receive the approval, | 
eitker in whole or in part, of the last men- | 
tioned Executive Committee and the Director- | 
General, the matters concerning which there 
may be disagreement shall be forthwith re- 
ee through the Director-General to the | 
National Commission, if in session, or other- 
wise to the Board of Reference and Control, 
and these matters shall be treated as subjects 
of difference between the two bodies and be 
forthwith determined by the formal action of 
the Joint Committee of Conference. 

3. That the agencies to be employed within 
the exposition grounds for moving, handling, | 
receiving and delivering exhibits into the sev- 
eral bwidings or locations to which they shall 
have been lawfully assigned for installation, 
agreeably to the regulation governing the 
particular department and installation therein, 
shall be selected by and be under the exclusive 
control of the aforesaid authority of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition; subject, how- 
ever, to the supervision of the said Executive 
Committee of the commission and its Director- 
General to the extent of enabling them to as- | 
certain and determine as to the adequacy and 
efficiency thereof, and in the event that they 
shall consider any such agency or agencies at 
any time inadequate or inefficient they shall at 
once confer with the said autbority of we 
World’s Columbian Exposition for the purpose 
of remedying the defect, and if they fail to 
accomplish it by such conference they shall 
forthwith communicate their views in this be- | 
half to the National Commission, if in session 
or otherwise to its Board of Reference and 
Control, through the Director-General, and 
the matters so communicated shall constitute 
subjects of difference between the two bodies 
and be immediately settled by the formal 
action of the Joint Conference Committee, 
when and as the same may be from time to 
time presented. 








It is thought the directory will adopt 
the report, inasmuch as it is signed by 
President Baker and Mr. Waller, who were 
delegated to perform the service just ac- 
complished. Next arises the question of 
who will be named by the directory to 
have charge of handling these exhibits 
subject to the approval of the Director- 
General. It is thought that Chief of Con- 
struction Burnham will be the man. He 
has directed up to date the laying of all 
the tracks which will be used in the instal- 
lation of exhibits. He has under him a 
large force of employees and can conven- 
iently combine with the duties of handling 
construction material the handling of ex 


F 


all appointments and pay all salaries. Di- 
rector General Davis will therefore have no 
particular patronage to bestow in this par- 
ticular branch of the service. At the same 
time it will rest with him to approve or 
disapprove any arrangements made by the 
Board of Directors. 


Norway and Sweden Preparing. 


The Government of Norway has asked 
the Storthing (Norwegian Diet) for an ap- 
propriation of 216,000 crowns ($58,320) 
for Norway’s participation in the World’s 
Fair, and private citizens are subscribing 
to a fund of 40,000 crowns ($10,800) 
with which will be built an exact counter- 
part of the Viking ship dug out near San- 
defjord, Norway, some years ago. This 
ship will sail across the Atlantic and 
through the St. Lawrence River, and will be 
brought to Chicago. After the exposition 
it will probably be presented as a gift to 
the city of Chicago. 

The Government of Sweden has asked 
from the Riksdag (Swedish Diet) an ap- 
propriation of 200,000 crowns ($54,000) 
for Sweden’s participation in the fair. 

In Norway there has been snpointed a 
royal commission to take preparatory steps 
for the country’s participation in the fair. 
{t consists of five members. Besides this 
commission the Government has appointed 
Christopher Raon, Norwegian-Swedish 
Vice-Consul in New York, a special com- 
missioner, and instructed him to proceed 
to Chicago and see what can be done in 
order to have Norway represented at the 
fair in the best possible manner. 

The Government of Norway has also 
asked for an appropriation of 50,000 
crowns ($13,500) to be used as stipends for 
mechanics who want to visit the fair. 


The Bethlehem Iron Company. 


Chief Willard A. Smith has received 
intimation that the Bethlehem Iron Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania will make a grand 
exhibit in the Department of Transporta- 
tion exhibits. This will include steel rails, 
but the principal portion of their space 
will be devoted to marine work. A battle 
ship shafting 125 feet in length, specimens 
of armor plate, guns, projectiles and vari- 
ous naval appliances will be shown. An 
armor plate ingot weighing about 100 tons 
will be an important item. The company 
will also erect a full-sized model of their 
famous 125 ton steam hammer, said to be 
the largestin the world. It will be to all 
appearances a perfect duplicate in every 
respect. It will span the main avenue 
(passing through the building from north 
to south) and will rise to ahight of 90 feet. 
At the last Paris Exposition great atten- 
tion was attracted by a similar model 
shown by the Creusot Works, but repre- 
senting only a 100-ton hammer. 


Brevities. 


It is proposed to show in the railroad 
division of the Department of Transporta- 
tion a complete railroad testing laboratory 
in which will be conducted tests, both me- 
chanical and chemical, with all supplies 
used by railroad companies. The Depart- 
ment of Transportation will contain some 
novel exhibitions, showing the practical 
work in the great workshops of the coun- 
try. For instance, the process of boat 
building is to be shown with skilled hand 
labor, no machinery at all being used, and 
full-sized boats will be turned out. 


J. J. Vickers of London, who represents 
one of the many English syndicates, was 
in Chicago last week. He and his associ- 
ates propose to operate a transatlantic 
steamship line during the progress of the 
World’s Fair, and will make the rate low 
enough to reach the means of persons in 
moderate circumstances. The company 
will provide comfortable berths and good 
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meals for a price much lower than the line 
companies. The port of entry will be 
Philadelphia. 


Yt is announced that the British railways 
have agreed to carry the goods of British 
exhibitors intended for the fair to and 
from the port of shipment at half rates. 
The steamship lines have agreed to carry 
freight at 11 shillings a ton, and have also 
consented to adopt a reduced passenger 
tariff for exhibitors and their employees. 


On recommendation of the Finance 
Committee, it was decided last week to 
make another call of 20 per cent. on stock 
subscriptions. This assessment is payable 
on or before April 15, and, being the 
fourth, will make 80 per cent. paid on the 
face value of stock. 


THE IRON AGE. 
elsewhere where defeat went hand in hand 
with the loss of members and the expendi- 
ture of cold cash. 


An envelope trust, capital $5,000,000, 
is recommended by some of the manu- 
facturers. 

The Russian vice-consul in New York 
explains that the Hebrew exodus to this 
country is caused by an expectation of 
participating in the Hirsch fund. Disap- 
pointed in this, many desire to return. 

The Reading Railroad Company are 
about to erect powder mills about two 
miles from Scranton, for the supply of 


their collieries, The mills will be the largest 
in the country. 


The Canadian commissioners report that 
they were cordially received at Washing- 


Director-General Davis has notified the] ton, but cannot speak of results excepting 
chiefs of the departments that November |to their superior officers in the Govern- 


1 they would be expected to move to 
Jackson Park and make their headquarters 
there until the close of the fair. 


em 


THE WEEK. 


The British Admiral in the Pacific 
writes that a suitable steaming coal can 
be obtained a very short distance from the 
depot at Esquimalt. Canadian coal and 
Cardiff coal cost about the same at the 
Pacific stations. 


The Ranney Bridge bill. which has been 
15 years before the New York Legislature, 
passed the Assembly on the 17th inst. 


A bridge across the Mississippi River, 
at Davenport, Iowa, is contemplated; 
estimated cost, $1,500,000. 


Canadians are said to desire the co- 
operation of the United States in enlarging 
their canals, and it is intimated that they 
would gladly arrange with their neighbors 
for their joint use. 





The extensive tract of meadow land on 
the Jersey City front known as the South 


Cove Grant, which has been the subject of | 
contention for a long time between the | 


Jersey Central Railroad and the munici- 
pal authorities, is now decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the State to belong to the 
city. The value of the property is esti- 
mated at $2,000,000. 


The recent Reading consolidation is fol- | 


lowed by numerous changes in arrange- 
ments for transportation. The entire 
personnel of the Reading officials is changed 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad, to retain 
its share of business, is projecting new 
lines to cover all parts of the Wyoming 
and Lackawanna valleys to Wilkesbarre, 
Pittston, Scranton and other towns which 
have lucrative trade and originate large 
amounts of freight. © 


Smoke remedies are being thoroughly 
discussed in Pittsburgh. 


The Governor of the Mexican State of | 


San Luis Potosi, in a special letter on the 
resources of that region, speaks of the num- 
ber of new American houses lately estab- 
lished, to whom the Government grants 
all needed facilities, and the variety of 
products that offer inducements to enter- 
prise. 


Attorney General Hensel of Pennsyl- 
vania contradicts false statements respect- 
ing the attitude of the authorities of the 
State toward the Reading Railroad con- 
solidation, 


According to Secretary McBryde of the 
United Mine Workers of America, the 
membership of the organization has fallen 
off from 32,000 to 20,000 in one year, due 
mainly to bad strikes. The loss of mem- 
bembership was in the coke regions, 
where about $20,000 was spent, and in 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania and 


ment. 

The trustees of the Hirsch fund have 
purchased 5000 acres of land in the oak 
belt at Woodbine, N. J., which will 
be settled by 75 families in the spring. 
Seventy-five houses are now being erected 
and plans for a factory have also been 


adopted. 


California farmers are planting heavily 
with wheat this year and count with con- 
fidence oa an 800,000 ton surplus next 
autumn, 


An order for gun barrels received in 


strong disapproval of the Kaiser. 


| New Orleans is elated by the growth of 
|the export business of that port, com- 
pared with last year’s. The value of the 
wheat export from New Orleans during 
jthe month of January was $1,891,043; 
; and the value of the cotton was $15,353,- 
| 661. 
Reports come from Nicarauga and Ven- 
/ezuela of a hitch in reciprocity arrange- 
ments, and Mexico gives little encourage- 
; ment. 





The affairs of the New York Steamship 
| Company, organized two years ago to run | 













Germany through Paris is said to have the 


been $121,880,816, the wa 
labor $53,540,794 and the 
product $210,720,732 


A new process of cutting b 
log was exhibited at the Eagle aoa 
Works, in Brooklyn, last week, fil 

President Lewis, chief owner 
Brooklyn street railway syste 
inquiring into the cost of ele 
motive power, says they will expend $1. 
500,000 for engines, generators, motors 
and other supplies of this kind, 
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The new Honduras Trading 
organized in Chicago, will 
steamers between ports on th 
Mexico. 

President Hippolyte of Hayti has secured 
a loan from bankers in Port-au-Prince 
and otherwise so strengthened his position 
that the proposed incursion by adherents 
of Legitime, whose headquarters were at 
Kingston, is said to have been abandoned 


Reports on the subject of irrigation 
made to the Secretary of Agriculture are 
much sought for, as they cover 12 States 
and Territories. It is claimed that two 
years ago, when the work was begun, the 
section of country west of the one hund. 
redth meridian of longtitude was on the 
verge of being wholly abandoned for agri- 
cultural purposes. Since the fact of an 
underflow has become known fears caused 
by drought in these regions have largely 
disappeared, 


OMpany, 
place six 
e Gulf of 


Signs multiply that England .is much 
annoyed by the commercial advantages 
gained by the United States in its recent 
treaties with Brazil. In the British Par- 
liament on February 19 the Secretary for 
the Foreign Office, replying to a question 
on the subject, said that the Government 
was trying to obtain from Brazil similar 
commercial advantages to those enjoyed by 
the United States, but, he added, Brazil 
had not as yet shown any readiness to 
grant such concessions. 


A London telegram says the contract 
has been signed for the building of the 
Mexican Northern Pacific Railroad, to run 


|steamships from New York to ports in | 1400 miles from Deming, N. M., across 
Maine and Nova Scotia, have been wound | the Sierra Madre to the Gulf of California, 


|up at sheriff’s sale. The business is said 
to have been remunerative, but mis- 
managed. 


It is officially announced that the Can 


track line between Winnipeg and Fort 
William on Lake Superior. 


The New York Maritime Exchange has 
received official information that steamers 
| carrying oil in bulk may pass through the 
| Suez Canal after June 30 next. The regu- 
|lations heretofore have naturally favored 
\the large sailing vessels going round the 
| Cape. 


Estimates of the cost of improved ter- 
| minal facilities for the Brooklyn Bridge, 
both ends included, vary from $7,851,000 
to $11,411,000. Four plans are submitted. 


The American company formed to 
dredge the Panama Capal will soon go 
out of existence. 


The New York State Board of Trade 
has adopted a resolution asking the Legis- 
lature to repeal the Saturday Half- holiday 
| law. 


The Chicagu gas syndicate has _ pur- 
| chased the entire Indiana natural gas in- 
terests. 





| The engineer’s object that Newark’s new 
water plant, which the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad promised to give for $6,000,000, 
is inadequate. 


The returns received by the State Com- 
missioners of Labor Statistics in Ohio for 
1891 show the cost of materials to have 


| adian Pacific will shortly be made a double | 


| Russia has already made preparations 
| for the Chicago exhibition such as assure 
'a satisfactory display. 







A fire in the shops attached to the Re- 
| formatory in Elmira, N. Y., destroyed the 
| hardware department. 


| The discoveries of iron ore in the 
| Mesaba range on Lake Superior are re- 
| ported to be ‘‘the greatest finds for 
| years.” 


Traflic managers of Western railroads 
|represent that 70 per cent of the new 
| wheat crop still remains in the granaries, 
| eesuring a heavy business by all routes to 
the seaboard until the next crops are ready 
to be moved, 


The threatened monetary crisis in Aus- 
tralia is felt more severely. Ten of the 
local savings banks in New South Wales 
are reported to have stopped payment. 


Latest mail advices bring the informa- 
tion that according to the census returns 
the population of the city of Rio de Ja- 
neiro is 515,559. 


Despite dullness in the South, the coast- 
wise steamship lines report that the freight- 
ing business is not appreciably lighter 
than it was a year ago. 


It is more than suspected that the Rus- 





sian Government is hoarding for the use 
of the army much of the grain gathered 
for the famine sufferers and that loans 
ostensibly for the same object were in 
great part reserved for the War and Ma- 
rine Departments. 
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— 
Cheap Prices Penetrate Every 
Section. 





An interesting feature of the present 


condition of the iron trade is the wide: 


spread prevalence of low prices. No 
corner is too remote to be overlooked in 


the incessant dramming for business now 
going on, No consumer is too insignifi- 
cant to be courted for such favors as he 
may have to dispense in the way of orders. 
Differences in freight are not maintained 
with any firmness, Competition for busi- 
ness may indeed cause freight rates to be 
very largely ignored. For instance, iron 
and steel products have recently been sold 
in Colorado at considerably less than the 
freight rate from Chicago or more Easterr 
points would permit. At not a very re- 
mote period the question of freight rates cut 
quite sn important figure in fixing prices 
and it seemed to be necessary for every 
consuming center to make itself also a pro- 
ducing center, to the end that the local 
trade should be served at reasonable prices. 
The occasion for this no longer seems to 
exist, or at least not in such a marked de- 
gree. Manufacturers in the same town 
are now found competing so vigorously 
with one another for business 1000 miles 
away that they practically establish a flat 
price without regard to f.eight rates 
This is proving especially true in the 
West, and it must be of enormous benefit, 
enabling improvements to be made which 
would hardly be undertaken if iron and 
steel products were as dear as distant 
works and high freights would naturally 
seem to make them. The fact is not over- 
looked that this condition of 
has been brought about 
pansion of productive capacity in 
of the immediate wants of the 
country, and the possibility that the coun- 
try’s requirements may grow just as sud- 
denly as they have at times in the past. 
There would then be a partial restora- 
tion of geographical differences, it is true, 
but it would not long exist. The mani- 
fest destiny of American prices of manu- 
factured products now seems to be toward 
another standard than that which has 
heretofore prevailed. We are progressing 
steadily toward a cheaper and cheaper 
basis. There may be occasional reactions, 
but the course seems to be plainly marked. 
<oemencsneunigiai apie 

Surprise is expressed by some newspaper 
writers that an export movement of gold 
has begun, in spite of the fact that there is 
a heavy trade balance in our favor, as 
shewn by the report of the Bureau of 
Statistics. One important fact is usually 
forgotten in connection with the figures 


trade 


by the ex- 


exces3 


presented by that department. The valu- 
ations of imported goods as entered in 
the statistics are those upon which the 
duties are assessed; in other words, the 
market price abroad, and not the c. i. f. 
price at American ports of entry. Our 
imports must therefore be swelled by 
the cost of freight, the profits of 
importers and additional expenses. On 
articles upon which a specific duty is paid 
the valuations are, of course, of relatively 
little importance, so far as the customs are 
concerned, however great their influence 
upon import statistics may be. As an il- 
lustration we may note that during the 
last fiscal year there were imported 955,517 
tons of iron ore, valued at $2,430,159, or 


$2.53 per ton. It is quite clear to any one 
familiar with the trade that this valu- 
ation is fartoo low. A further unknown 
factor is the amount of money sent to for- 


eign investors in the form of dividends 
and interest on securities held abroad, 
while the movement of stocks and bonds 
in speculative sales and purchases escapes 


all efforts at an estimate. Under the cir 
cumstances the balance of trade, as shown 
by the returns of the Bureau of Statistics, 
is a very unsafe guide. It can be relied 
upon only to indicate movements in a gen- 


eral way. 
I 


The Cast-Iron Pipe Trade. 





The manufacturers of cast-iron pipe are 
just now passing through the vale of ad- 
versity. Excessive competition has re- 
duced prices in this branch of trade until 
it is difficult to see how manufacturers are 
able to recoup themselves for the mere 
cost of the materials they use and the 
labor they employ. Within the past 
a contract for 2500 tons has been 
placed at $22.47 per ton, delivered at Min- 
neapolis. Another contract taken 
by a Cincinnati establishment, covering 
1300 tons, at $19.85, delivered in St. 
A Boston order for 3000 tons 

Radford, Va., at $25.40, de- 

An inquiry for a small guan- 
tity for Chicago promptly brought 
one of the officers of a very large 
concern to interview the intending pur- 
chaser, and the transaction was closed at 

22, delivered. In the case of the Minne- 
apolis contract, the pipe is hauled from an 
Ohio River foundry. The St. Louis con- 
tract was taken by Cincinnati, although 
one of the largest pipe foundries in the 
country is located in the Missouri metrop- 
olis. The Boston contract tested the 
competitive ability of the Eastern Penn- 
sylvania pipe makers, having been taken 
by the Virginia makers at just $1000 less. 
In every case rigid inspection is a part of 
the conditions of the contract, and as 
good work will be insisted upon as if the 
pipe were bringing $40 a ton. 

World’s Fair construction in Chicago 
profits by these low figures. Nearly 80 
miles of cast-iron pipe have already been 
laid in Jackson Park for various purposes 
in connection with the World’s Fair en- 
terprise, and the authorities are in the 
market for 2000 tons more, on which the 
successful bidder will very probably go 


mouth 


was 


Louis. 


went to 
livered. 


even lower than any of the prices named 
above. The World’s Fair of 1893 has 
been most fortunate in the era of low 
prices which has prevailed during the 
period of construction, enabling all kinds 
of work to be done at a cost considerably 
inside of the estimates made when the 
project first took definite shape. ‘‘It is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good.” 





Indiscriminate Immigration. 





Not long ago an able-bodied emigrant 
safely !anded on our shores was deemed 
worth $1000, cash. There was little or no 
hesitancy in welcoming any number of 
them. But a change’ of sentiment in 


regard to this matter is observable, and 
the average American voter would pause 
before accepting emigrants at the former 


estimate of valuation. There is now 
a decided disposition to inquire into 


nationality, circumstances and _ condi- 
tion. America has become saturated 


with imbeciles, paupers and decrepid 
persons, the larger part of whom are 
of foreign origin. Our eleemosynary and 
penal institutions alike are overtaxed 
and constitute a burden on society. More- 
over, the ranks of the laboring classes are 
crowded by those who accept low wages 
and willingly adopt a manner of subsist- 
ance degrading to all who are brought into 
competition with them. 

So palpable are the injuries thus in- 
flicted that a revulsion of feeling has been 
aroused, and bills introduced in our legis- 
lative bodies with the object of abating 
the evils complained of find strong sup- 
porters. The following tabulated state- 
ment serves to show how well grounded 
are the apprehensions indulged, by iadi- 
cating not only the enormous aggregate of 
the annual accession to our population 
from foreign countries, but the changes 
which are taking place in its character: 

















Countries. 1891. 1890. 
NS 8s cdc Wel “bie adueuw 7,786 
NO Siig cata eu luteus aves 27,548 24,994 
Other Austria (except Poland). 32,084 30,315 
Tete. ¥«: . 7,710 63,095 
Denmark...... 10,466 9,953 
France... ih < aaa aes . 6,527 6,684 
Germany.......... 123,401 96,482 
ae -. 68,481 62,492 
WGEHONIIIII, keh vceuciscce, cc0e ee 4,414 
0 RR es area . 31,285 19,7: 
Russia (except Poland). ........ TAIT 40,888 
Sweden and Norway ... ....... 52,262 43,197 
MS «ceeds nd Kaduniabanees 6,928 6,791 
United Kingdom, England and 
WOUND) crc, eiudunecwane teae 52,350 55,859 
Scotland. ....... area - 12,484 11,396 
Ireland........ . 5D.888 53,312 
No onin ag adn dcuseieesons 120,722 120,567 
All other countries..... ........ 21,342 16,731 
esi cnccecddadievedsses . 590,666 491,026 


Emigration from the United Kingdom 
seems to have reached its climax, while Rus- 
sia, Poland and other countries less conge- 
vial are sending over unwonted numbers, 
largely the victims of famine and disease. 

The report of the commission appointed 
by Secretary Foster last spring, to investi- 
gate the subject of European emigration 
to the United States, confirms the common 
impression that the movement is primarily 
induced by a desire to participate in the 
advantages of superior conditions in this 
country, higher wages and less oner- 
ous service, but do not support to any ex- 
tent the theory that ‘‘ assisted emigra- 
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tion,” either by governments or steam- | 
ship companies, prevails to any extent in 
the countries visited. Nor are contract 
laborers imported to any extent. The 
remedy prescribed is to be had through 
the action of Congress in holding steam- 
ship companies responsible for the char- 
acter of the emigrants they bring—paup- 
ers and criminals to be returned at their 
expense, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed. Consular inspection is de- 
clared to be impracticable. In a lecture 
delivered in Boston last week Gen. H. A. 
Walker argued that the regulation of 
immigration rests with workingmen, that 
they must take the initiative and insist 
on the imposition of a heavy tax, the ex- 
action of $100 ‘‘ head money,” the same 
to be returned at the end of three years 
to every person remaining in the country, 
upon presentation of satisfactory evidence 
that he is at the time a respectable and 
self-supporting citizen. During the past 
week Commissioner Owen at Washington 
had several conferences with the Board of 
Immigration, as well as the customs offi- 
cials at New York, and while he has not 
yet reached a conclusion on the subject, 
his idea is that not less than $1 per head 
should be paid by the steamship compa- 
nies for steerage passengers emigrating 
from European and other ports, witha 
view to having a sufficient sum always on 
hand to care for such persons at least a 
year. 

The indications are that among future 
subjects of legislation, immigration will 
have a prominent place, and the agitation 
will continue until existing abuses are 
either wholly removed or mitigated to a 
very considerable degree. The country 
will be vindicated in any reasonable meas- 
ures calculated to relieve itself from a con- 
tinued invasion of pauperism and disease. 
Up to a recent date the country was 
capable of absorbing, without apparent 
detriment to any, all who choose to come 
hither. The fugitive from the Old World 
seeking to better his condit‘on could 
settle on the frontiers, if not on the sea- 
board, could subdue the forest, occupy 
the prairies, delve in the mines, build rail- 
roads and canals, or in some other way 
assist in developing the resources of the 
country. But now labor is numerically 
strong and well organized. The former 
necessities for outside assistance do not 
exist. Having provided for 5,250,000 
foreigners, the waste places are well 
taken up. 


— Oe 


It is becoming more and more evident 
that the smaller iron and steel manufact- 
uring concerns will have dangerous com- 
petitors in the large steel works. The 
policy is being pursued by the latter of 
getting as closely as possible to the actual 
consumer. Their purpose is to diversify 
their interests and control whatever profits 
there may be in intermediary lines of in- 
dustry. They aim to retain their hold 


on certain staple products and _ at 
the same time work into  special- 
ties. The principal aid in this move- 


ment is the rapid change from iron to steel 
in many subsidiary industries. Smaller 
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mills have not the capacity to utilize the 
output of an entire steel plant, particu- 
larly when Bessemer steel can be used. 
The works which at first supply them with 
billets conclude that they might with 
greater profit roll the marketable article, 
and put in the necessary plant, relying 
upon an elaborate selling force to econom- 
ically market the product. In this man- 
ner large steel mills have gone into the 
building of bridges and elevated strvet- 
ures, they are branching out into the pro- 
duction of all classes of railroad ma- 
terial. Thus, lately in the East two steel 
works have entered into competition with 
the smaller special mills on track angle 
bars. Others have driven more and more 
into the merchant steel business. One has 
entered shipbuilding and another is said 
to be preparing to produce the complete 
equipment and rolling stock for electric 
railroads. The point may be reached at 
which enormous organizations of such a 
character become too unwieldy to be suc- 
cessfully managed even by great captains 


of industry. 
———EEES 


OBITUARY. 





BERNHARD LEHMAN, 


one of the most prominent citizens of 
Bethlehem, Pa., died suddenly in that city 
the 17th inst. of hemorrhage of the lungs. 
Mr. Lehman was one of the town’s most 
progressive citizens. He was one of the 
organizers of the Bethlehem Board of 
Trade and has always been an active mem- 
ber. Besides operating the Lehigh Valley 
Brass Works, he was superintendent of 
the Bethlehem South Gas and Water Com- 
pany and also superintendent of the Stem- 
ton Car Works. He devised the plans for 
the enlargement of the town’s big reser- 
voirs. It was through his active work 
tuat the Stemton Car Works have reached 
a flourishing condition. 


JOHN W. HOWARD. 


John W. Howard, founder of the wiré 
goods manufacturing business conducted 
by Howard & Morse, at 45 Fulton street, 
New York, died on February 10, at his 
residence, 795 Bushwick avenue, Brook- 
lyn. An announcement relating to his 
death appeared in our last issue, but the 
confusion of names therein was unfortu- 
nately misleading. Mr. Howard died sud- 
denly of an acute attack of pneumonia. 
Mr. Howard was born in England, Janu- 
ary 12, 1826. He was a self-made man, 
having been apprenticed toa wire cloth 
manufacturer in England at the age of 9 to 
learn the business. Since that time he has 
followed this line, in which he was re- 
garded as probably the most expert master 
mechanic in this country. Mr. Howard 
emigrated to America when about 20 years 
old and was employed several years as fore- 
man in the wire-weaving establishment of 
the late Thomas Moore upon Beekman 
street. Here he remained until 1848, 
when he started in business for himself. 
His establishment at the corner of Fulton 
and Pearl streets was burned out on Janu- 
ary 12, 1862. On May 1 of that year he 
formed a copartnership with David R. 
Morse under the firm name of Howard & 
Morse, and the business has since been 
conducted under that style. Mr. Howard 
was a man of a warm heart, quick and 
sympathetic by nature, of sterling quali- 
ties, with an uncompromising sense of 
honor and justice. Upright in the strictest 
sense, retiring and reserved to such an ex- 
tent that his very manly qualities did not 
appear to the casual acquaintance, his rug- 
ged strength of character commanded the 
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respect, esteem and confidence 
knew him, and his loss is kee 
large circle of sccial friends 


“of all why 
nly felt by : 
and business 


associates. A widow and four Sons, Rd 
, Ed. 


ward, Herbert, William: and Fran 

ard, survive him. The business — be 
continued by David R. Morse and his 
and the sons of the late Mr. Howard 


M, BIGNALL, 


Cc. 
M. C. Bignall, president of 
nall & Keeler Mfg. Company, gt 
Mo., died on the 5th inst., ‘as 

of a stroke of apoplexy. Mr, Bj 
came to St. Louis from’ Medina, ul 
about 20 years ago, and had been in active 
business up to within two years of his 
death, at which time he received stroke 
of apoplexy which left him untit for dut 
He leaves a wife and one son. y 
rT 


A Dispute Over Natural Gas, 


the Big. 
. Louis, 
the result 





On Friday, the 19th inst., an opinion 
was handed down by the courts in the guit 
of Shoenberger & Co. of Pittsburgh 
against the Equitable Natural Gas Com. 
pany of that city for a preliminary injune. 
tion restraining the gas company from 
ae off the supply of gas from the 
mills of the plaintiffs. The plaintifs con. 
tend that members of a number of firms, 
including the Crescent Steel Company, 
Zug & Co., Limited; Brown & Co. and 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Limited, are 
on the Board of Directors of the gas com. 
pany, and the attempt to shut off the 
plaintiffs’ supply was in order to furnish 
these firms with more gas. The plaintiff 
ccmpany are stockholders in the gas com- 
pany, and claim they are entitled to a share 
of whatever gas there may be. The de- 
fendants contend that under an agree. 
ment, if there was a shortage of gas, the 
signers of the agreement were to be given 
the preference in the order in which they 
signed the agreement. This, it was 
claimed, had been adhered to, and the 
plaintiffs had no right to complain. The 
opinion of the courts is as follows: 

It is conceded that if there is a sufficient 
supply of gas to equitably furnish the com- 
plainants and those having prior contracts, 
the complainants would be entitled to the 
injunction prayed for. This question is in 
dispute. The plaintiffs allege that a part 
of the supply furnished to the other par- 
ties is for new furnaces and a new plant 
taken on since the contract of plaintiff, 
and not in any event to have preference 
overthem. Thisisalsoin dispute. There 
are other questions in dispute which the 
court cannot satisfactorily decide on ez 
parte affidavits. The defendant company 
undertake to decide these questions 
against the plaintiffs. The directors of 
the defendant company are potentially the 
very parties to be benefited by the pro- 
posed action of the gas company, and thus 
obtain the gas to be shut off from plain- 
tiffs, and at a price admittedly far below 
the present market value. Under these 
circumstances the plaintiffs are entitled to 
have the disputed question settled by an 
impartial master and by the court. All 
that can be done within 60 or 90 days if 
due diligence is exercised. In the mean- 
time, under all the circumstances matters 
should remain in statu quo, and a prelim- 
inary injunction should issue therefore. 
Let a decree be drawn accordingly. 

I 


The firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co., 
Cliff street, New York, have made ar- 
rangements with the Apollo Iron and Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa , by which they 
are to handle the entire product of Apollo 
Best Roofing made by the latter concern. 
This Plate isa high grade of terne, and 
roofers throughout the country will be in- 
terested in testing its qualities. The price 
of the Apollo Best Roofing Plate is given 
among our quotations elsewhere. 
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- Railways Enter 


—— 


How Mat 
OrseGco, Mich., February 3, 1892. 

Editor of the Railway Age: 

ease to inform me what is 


f railroads that come into 
B. A. NEVINS. 


-. +c one of the most frequent ques- 
rehih we are called to answer and 
it is one to which the answer cannot be 
stereotyped and repeated unchanged — 
year to year. Since we first commence 
replying to it the number of Chicago rail- 
ways has about doubled and even yet new 
enterprises are pointing toward this, the 
reatest railway center 1D the world. Now 
that our railways will soon be called upon 
to provide transportation for visitors from 
all parts of the earth the question as to 
their number becomes of increasing inter- 
est, and we will therefore undertake. to 
answer it now in a way that will assist 
the memory in retaining the facts. The 
following is an alphabetical list of the 
steam railway companies whose lines and 
trains enter Chicago: 


RAILWAYS IN CHICAGO. 


To the 
will you pl 

the number 0 

Chicago ? 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé. 

Baltimore and Obio. 

Chicago and Alton. 

Chicago and Calumet Terminal. 

Chicago and Eastern Illinois. 

Chicago and Erie. 

Chicago and Evanston (C., M, and St. P.). 

Chicago and Grand Trunk. 

Chicago and Northern Pacific. 

Chicago and Northwestern, three lines. 

Chicago Southwestern (Wisconsin Central). 

Chicago and Western Indiana. 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. 

Chicago Central (Wisconsin Central). _ 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, two lines. 

Chicago, Madison and Northern (Illinois 
Central)s 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific. 

Chicago, St. Paul and Kansas City. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
Louis. 

Illinois Central. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern. 

Louisville, New Albany and Chicago. 

Michigan Central. 

New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago. 

Wabasb. 

Wisconsin Central. 

Number of companies, 28. 

Number of lines, 31. 


and S8t. 


The following diagram, in which these 
lines are indicated, will serve to give an 
idea of the tremendous importance of this 
city as a railway center: 
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Diagram of Chicago Railways. 


It will be understood that there is no 
pretence whatever to geographical ac- 
curacy in the arrangement of the lines in 
this diagram. All that has been aimed at 
beyond the mere enumeration 1s to show in 
a very rough way what may be called the 
geveral direction which the different lines 
take after leaving the city, while as two of 


" | ferent track 
cae showing them as circles—though they vary | ore and all bottomed in it. 
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greatly from a circular form in their long 
courses around the city. It will be seen 
that two of the companies have more than 
one distinct line leaving Chicago, so that 
while the number of companies is 23, the 
number of lines is 31. 





The Mesaba Range. 





The interest in the new iron develop- 
ments on the West Mesaba range not only 
still continues, but is growing greater all 
the time. Outside of the mining men who 
have become financially interested in prop- 
erties there, people from Duluth and from 
the outside are putting their money into 
stocks, and as a matter of course stocks 
are rising. The writer visited half a dozen 
of the best known of the properties in 
company with a party of 25 from this 
city, Minneapolis and Pittsburgh, on 
Wednesday of last week. The center of 
interest now is the group of partially de- 
veloped mines lying about 60 miles north 
of Duluth and a dozen miles west of the 
Duluth and Iron Range road, at Mesaba 
Station. These are the Cincinnati, Biwa- 
bik, Hale, McKinley, Canton, Chicago 
and Kanawha properties, and, surprising 
as it may seem, there seems but little 
doubt that all of them, with the possible 
exception of the Chicago, which is ex- 
cepted only because it has not yet been 
developed, can soon be put in the list of 
shipping mines, if they are given railroad 
connection. 

This part at least of the Mesaba range 
contains a horizontal vein of ore, generally a 
soft red hematite, though some limonite 
has been struck on the McKinley,and on the 
Cincinnati and Biwabik streaks of hard ore 
are found. All assays show the ore low in 
phosphorus, on an average lower than in 
the Vermillion, making it a splendid Bes- 
semer. It has been reported or said to have 
been so reported that the quality is even 
superior to that of the Minnesota and 
Chandler mines, but this is not so. The ore 
will run from 58 to 64 per cent. metallic 
iron. The geological formation, Profes- 
sor Winchell says, is almost the same 
as that of the Gogebic range, with this 
difference: The Mesaba vein is a hori- 
zontal one, and what is the green- 
stone capping on the Gogebic forms 
the boundary of the ore deposits. The 
vein has been tilted up and spread out 
over what is a large area, as the explora- 
tions up to date have shown. This fact 
has enabled explorers to get at the loca- 
tion of the ore with comparative ease, and 
very little work after the location has been 
located has sufticed to show up very large 
quantities of the ore. This fact should 
be remembered in reading the reports of 
the ore claimed to be in sight at the dif- 
ferent mines. Because it has not been 
understood, many practical engineers and 
mining men have regarded some of the 
reports sent out from here as absurd. 

Up to date the most work has been done 
on the Biwabik. Seventeen pits have 
been sunk, nearly all of which are in ore, 
and in few of which the bottom of the 
vein has been reached. The deepest pit is 
now down 97 feet and is bottomed in 81 
feet of ore. The average depth is about 
50 feet, and how much deeper can only be 
determined after more work, and the area 
now covered by the pits is 1200 x 1500 
feet. Development work  .n the Cincin- 
nation the east and the Canton on the 
west shows that the area covered is even 
greater than determined by the test pit- 
ting outlined above. 

Adjoining the Biwabik and even a 
larger property is the Cincinnati. Not so 
much work has been done here, only 13 
pits having been sunk so far, covering an 


the lines are belt roads connecting the dif-' area of 600 x 1200 feet, with the ds epest 
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s the liberty has been taken of | 52 feet and the shallowest 22 feet in solid 


It is estimated 
that the average depth of ore so far shown 
up is about 40 feet. Further development 
will probably show upon this property 
even a greater body of ore than there is en 
the Biwabik. 

East of the Cincinnati come the Kanawha 
and the Hale. On the former three pits 
have been put down, all showing a good 
depth of ore, and of about the same quality 
as on the other locations. On the Hale 
nine pits have been put down, of which 
seven have fine showings of ore. One pit 
is 50 feet in solid ore, the ore beginning 
at the surface. On both the Hale and 
Kanawha the ore approaches very close to 
the surface at all points. West of the 
Biwabik lies the Canton, owned by the 
Minnesota Iron Company syndicate. This 
property has now in sight from four pits, 
according to the estimate of President 
Bacon of the Minnesota Company, 500,000 
tons. Two miles southwest of the Canton 
comes the McKinley, where a large body 
of ore has been shown up by test pitting. 
In <ne pit ore was struck at a depth of 20 
feet from the surface, and it is bottomed in 
50 feet of ore, which has assayed from 2 to 
3 per cent. higher grade than the ore in 
any other mine on the new range. Two 
other pits have also shown good bodies of 
ore. In one of them some of the ore is 
limonite, though there is not much of that. 

Between the Canton and McKinley lies. 
the property of the Chicago, comprising 
about 700 acres, and work was started 
there to day under the direction of Cap- 
tain Florida, one of the best known 
mining captains of the Gogebic range. 
The ore body undoubtedly extends through 
this property.: All these mines are in 
townsbip 58-16. The McKinley is owned 
by the McKinley Brothers of Duluth, the 
Chicago and Cincinnati and Kanawha by 
stock companies, of which the controlling 
spirits are A. E. Humphreys, John Mc- 
Kinley, Judge J. T. Hale, E. C. Gridley, 
O. D. Kinney and George J. Atkins of 
Duluth, and G. E. Milligan of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., and the Biwabik by acom- 
pany controlled by the Merritts and A. 8. 
Chase of Duluth, and Donald Grant and 
K. D. Chase of Faribault, Minn. In town 
58-17 are several valuable locations upoo 
which ore has been shown up, but not so 
much has become known about them. 
The Ohio Company, the president of which 
is ex Governor Campbell, has three pits in 
ore on one location, and one pit in another. 
In town 58-18, the Mountain Iron Com- 
pany have about 790 tons of ore in sight, 
while still further west work is being 
carried on. Messrs. Trimble and Hibbing 
have found some ore in 58-20. 

It will be comparatively inexpensive to 
mine the ore on most of the locations de- 
scribed. Some of the more enthusiastic 
think it can be done for 50 cents a ton, 
and one company have even offered to con- 
tract to deliver it to furnaces located in 
Duluth at $2 aton. It is probable that 75 
cents a ton would be a safer estimate of 
the cost of mining. 

The Duluth and Iron Range road have 
surveyed a branch line from a short dis- 
tance below Mcsaba Station to the Canton 
mine, passing over the Cincinnati property, 
and will probably have it built early in the 
summer. The Duluth, Mesaba and North- 
ern, a new company, have let their contract 
for construction, ahd will be at the Moun- 
tain Iron, if not at the McKinley and 
Biwabik, by August 1. 

About fifteen companies have been or- 
ganized to work on the range, but so far 
stock has been offered in but seven, so 
that while there is a large speculative in 
terest here, no wildcatting has yet been 
done. Fortun:tely for the range, the land 
is largely owned by large lumbermen, who 
are refusing to lease indiscriminately. 

Another correspondent sends in the fol- 
lowing: ‘In connection with the interest 
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awakened in the Mesaba iron range of - 


Northern Minnesota a brief summary of 
the discoveries on that range, and its ex- 
tent, geographically considered, may be of 
much value. Although the development 
of the Mesaba is a fact of but few months, 
the original discoveries there were made 
nearly 30 years ago. At that time the 
Mesaba Iron Company, consisting of men 
from Northern Michigan and at Duluth, 
became owners of tracts of land aggregat- 
ing 9000 acres, on which there were some 
outcrops of hematite and limonite, the 
tracts lying chiefly in townships 60-12 and 
60-13. These lands were explored some 

what, but as the ore podies were chiefly 
covered by black slate or by gabbro little 
was found except at the outcroppings. 

The Duluth and Iron Range Railway was 
given a charter and a land grant to build 
to the properties, and in 1870 Professor 
Chester was sent out to examine them. 
Five years previous to this, however, 
George R. Stuntz, a Duluth land surveyor, 
had journeyed to Vermillion Lake, dis- 
covered the great outcroppings of specular 
ore of what is now the Minnesota Iron 
Company, and had brought back speci- 
mens. He induced Professor Chester to 
visit the Vermillion and in a few days three 
men with primitive tools opened a vein 13 
feet wide. This was the first mining work 
done in Minnesota. 


‘* After this nothing was done till 1880, 
when Mr. Stuntz surveyed town 62-15, 
and the location of the Minnesota Iron 
Company was made. Experts were sent 
up, and in 1884 the Duluth and Iron 
Range road shipped out the first ore, their 
line crossing the Mesaba range in the im- 
mediate vicinity of what are now known as 
very valuable mines. The Mesaba in the 
meantime lay dormant. In 1889 acorps of 
Duluth surveyors, headed by C. C. Mer- 
ritt, by chance found the deposit of iron 
in township 58-18, where the Mountain 
Iron Mine now is. The Merritts at once 
began explorations, and continued them 
quietly for a year or more before the pub- 
lic knew what they were doing. In the 
summer of 1889 iron finds were made on 
the banks of the Mississippi River, about 
75 miles west of the Merritt discovery, and 
before long outcrops of the Huronian 
formation were found between these limits. 
In the summer of 1891 an explorer for J. 
T. Hale of Duluth found in the earth 
turned up by the torn roots of a wind- 
blown tree in town 56-18, 12 miles east of 
the Mountaia Iron find, unmistakable 
signs of rich soft-ore bodies. Develop- 
ment soon showed, lying along an out- 
cropping ledge of green schist for 5 or 6 
miles from this fallen tree, what is now 
characterized by the State Geologist as 
‘deposits of ore which for area or 
territory covered, ease and economy 
of mining and freedom from impurities 
have rarely, if ever, been equaled.’ 


‘*For two or three years past develop- 
ment operations have been cirried on 
about 15 miles west of this last mentioned 
find, at the very crossing of the Iron 
Range road. Here half a dozen excellent 
properties have been opened, and but for 
the fabulous finds elsewhere and un- 
friendly rai'way matters would already be 
shipping high grade ore. For a year at 
least the old properties of the original 
Mesaba Iron Company have been under ap 
option of sale to the Mesaba syndicate, a 
Duluth corporation, for $600,000. The 
syndicate has so far spent about $35,000 in 
diamond drill, test pitting and other ex- 
planatory work. In township 60-12, and 
near by, it has over 60 pits well bottomed 
in ore, some magnetite, some soft hematite 
and some limonite. Still east of these 
discoveries, and way on to Lake Superior, 
outcrops of more or less apparent value 
have been found by explorers. There is 
ene outcrop toward the east that is 12 
miles in length. 


‘* Bet ween all these isolated workings the 
ore body has been traced in a generally 
easterly line, bearing slightly northerly, 
from the head of navigation on the Mis 
sissippi 175 miles, across Itasca, St. Louis 
and Lake counties. The vein bodies lie 
nearly flat, dipping 10° to 20° toward the 
south, and are not confined in a narrow 
limit. South of the general greenstone 
boundary are islands of schist about which 
ore is to be found, so that the extent of the 
Mesaba range is but guessed at as yet. 
That its supplies of ore can be drawn on 
for centuries there is no question.” 
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The Substantial Basis for Better 
Business. 





The following statement originates from 
a Western source: : 

Careful investigations made by traffic 
managers of the Western roads show that 
since last fall’s crop began to move to the 
Eastern and foreign markets about 30 per 
cent. of it has now left the farms and ele- 
vators of the West and been carried to its 
destination. The moving of this 30 per 
cent. has kept the roads interested in the 
traffic as busy as they could be for five 
months and the Eastern roads have been in 
a state of blockade for the greater part of 
the time. The blockade has been recently 
raised, it is true, but still a number of the 
roads claim that they can hardly be said to 
have resumed active relations with their 
Eastern connections, because if they forced 
all the grain on them that they could get 
hold of the blockade would be renewed 
worse than ever. Eastern roads have con- 
siderably more cars at their command now 
than when this traffic began, and it is 
probable that they will be able to keep 
things moving until the opening of navi- 
gation, when a sufficient outlet will be 
afforded for all that can be sent forward 
during the remainder of the year. With 
70 per cent. of last year’s crop still in the 
West the traffic managers say that there 
will be no possibility of light business 
either by all rail or railroad lake lines un- 
til next year’s crops are ready to be moved. 

If this be true there is no room for doubt 
as to the future. Such a season of pros- 
perity is yet in store for the railroads of 
the greatest part of the country as must 
have a beneficial effect on all kinds of 
business. Even if it is but half true, the 
condition of the railroads would still be 
far better than that of last: year or the year 
before. As *‘it is always darkest before 
day.” itis just possible that the business 
men who are looking for ‘‘ worse to come” 
may be greatly deceiving themselves and 
those who trust inthem. Every previous 
period of depression has in time given way 
to an improved condition of trade, and so 
will this one. 


I 


The Galvanized Sheet Makers. 





By Telegraph. 

The National Association of Galvanized 
Sheet Iron Manufacturers met at the Hotel 
Duquesne, Pittsburgh, yesterday, N. E. 
Whitaker of Wheeling, president, and 
Henry Whitley of Philadelphia was secre- 
tary. The meeting was fairly well attended, 
but no change was made in prices. The 
following were confirmed as the additional 
prices on extra sizes: Extra widths on Nos, 
16, 17 and 18, over 36 to 40 inches, inclu- 
sive, 1 cent per pound; over 40 to 44 
inches, inclusive, 14 cents per pound; over 
44 to 48 inches, inclusive, 24 cents per 
pound; on No. 19 and lighter, less than 
24 inches wide, 1 cent per pound; over 32 
to 36 inches, inclusive, 1 cent per pound; 


over 36 to 40 inches, inclusive, 9 cents 
pound; over 40 to 44 inches, inclusive 4 


cents per pound; over 44 to 48 inches, j 
clusive, 3 cents per pound: extra he “| 
longer than 120, 1 cent p e 


: er pound. No 
other action was taken. These Prices op 


extra sizes go into effect at once. 


Washington News, 


(From Our Regular Correspondent,) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 23, 1892 


In referring to the armor tests at Indian 
Head it was stated at the Ordnance 
Bureau of the Navy Department to-da 
that the third firing in the series wij] aa 
be taken as part of the scientific results 
which these tests were desired to accom. 
plish, as the first two demonstrated cop. 
clusively the superiority of nickel ste¢) 
over any other forms of steel for armor 
purposes. The third firings were hag 
simply to complete the series. 

The data of the firings of the first ang 
second days is very complete and will be 
the basis of more elaborate treatment than 
contained in the report already issued, 


The Secretary of the Navy, Commodore 
Folger and the ordnance experts generally 
express the opinion that American armor 
is now 1n advance of the armor-making 
processes of any of the great nations of the 
world. There has been much comment 
and discussion in foreign publications on 
the subject, all of which concedes our su- 
periority. 

It is evident from the talk in naval cir- 
cles that the impression prevails that the 
settlement of the Chilian affair will only 
last until some other opportunity may pre. 
sent itself to embark in a contest with 
the United States. According to the ad- 
vices from England and France the Chilian 
Government is not abating its efforts to 
strengthen itself in naval material, in ships 





and guns. 
It was remarked in this connection that 
whatever additions of strength Chili 


might make by purchase the United States 
will more than equal in the completion of 
ships now under way. These vessels will 
be the most formidable of their class, and 
will not be surpassed in offensive or de- 
fensive qualities by any vessels in foreign 
navies, 

The armored battleship and cruiser 
Maine and Texas will be the most for- 
midable craft afloat. It is expected that 
both will be completed next year. 

‘These will be followed by authority to 
build additional ships of equal if not 
superior fighting power. 

The Joint Congressional Committee which 
visited the Bethlehem plant are very well 
satisfied with the condition of things at 
that great establishment. 

They will bring to the attention of Con- 
gress the admirable facilities which the 
Government now has at command for the 
highest class of work in the latest materials 
for shipbuilding, armor and ordnance. 

The use of nickel iv steel for naval pur- 
poses, it is hinted, has solved the problem 
of roiled or forged steel in point of superi- 
ority. It is now claimed that there is no 
difference in the merits of nickel steel 
worked by either method. 

The Census Bulletin giving the statis- 
tics of manufactures in 1890 in the District 
of Columbia shows that the Federal Ter- 
ritory has made exceptional progress in 
other branches of industry than law mak- 
ing. The percentage of increase in estab- 
lishments during the decade was 107.53, 
or, 1880, 970; 1890, 2018. The capital 
invested increased from $5,527,526 in 1880 
to $22,805,961 in 1890. The greatest in- 
crease has been in the building trades. 
The manufactures are almost exclusively 
to meet the large demands. 
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TS ks aia plant of a Mason ingot manipulator. The; mill that Alex Laugblin & Co. have received 


MANUFACTURING. 


tron and Steel. 


the Keystone Rolling Mill Com- 
pet a eereh. which has been 
any; rate for about a month, was put in 
coms tion on Monday, 22d inst. 
7 Wheeling Corrugating Company of 
The. ie, W. Va., have just put in operation 
bee Tweh tubular steel boiler, with 64-inch 
° = The boiler was built by A. J. Sweeney 
-_ also of Wheeling, and is expected to 
aevelop 150-horse power. 


s»necie, Phipps & Co., Limited, of Pitts- 

Carnegie neied to displace the present 
int 4 mill at their Lower Union Mills in that 
cern a new 24-inch three-high plate mill, 
rot Pk pivoted lifting driven tables. ‘The 
moi the roll is 26 inches, The upward 
leng otion of the upper and middle 


J downward m , ; 
— similar to that on their large plate mill 
ae ia at Home- 


at the Homestead Steel Works, 
stead, Pa. 

Wm. Swindell & Brothers, engineers and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., have received a 
contract from the Apollo Lron and Steel Com- 
pany, at A} ollo, Pa., for the erection of af uel 
gas plant. This plant is to consist of eight 
Swindell producers. They have also received 
from the above firm a contract for changing 
the open-he arth beating furnaces for the use 
of manufactured gas. — From Park, Brother & 
(v,, Limited, proprietors of the Black Dia- 
mond Steel Works of Pittsburgh, they have 
received an order for the erection of a 30-ton 
open-hearth furnace ; and from the Sterling 
Steel Company of Demmler, Pa., an order for 
the erection of two of their heating furnaces, 
Inaddition to the above they have received a 
contract from Wm, Clark’s Son & Co., Solar 
Iron Works, at Pittsburgh, for the changing 
of the open-hearth furnaces for the use of 
manufactured gas. 

No. 2 furnace of Andrews & Hitchcock, at 
Youngstown, Obio, was blown oui in January, 
1801, after a blast of about five years. The 
firm are now remodeling and repairing the 
stack, in order to have it ready to blow in 
when a favorable time comes, he firm ad- 
yise us that ** As things look now that time is 
a good ways off.” 


contractors, 


The Columbia Iron and Steel Company of 
Pittsburgh, whose plant is located at Union- 
town, Pa., have made a demand for a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent. in the wages of their em- 
jloyees. As this plant is under contrel of the 
Amalgamated Association, the concern hav- 
ing signed the scale, the employees, of course, 
refuse to accept the reduction, and unless a 


setiiement is reached it is likely a strike will | will manufacture open-hearth steel castings 
occur. The Columbia Iron and Steel Company |“) Manulacture open-hearth steel castings 


are manufacturers of structural shapes, and 
the recent dissolution of the beam pool, with 
the consequent drop in prices, has left the con- 
cern in a position in which they are unable to 
compete with prices now ruling. 
as the reason for the firm requesting their em- 
ployees to accept a large reduction in wages. 


The Sterling Steel Company of Pittsburgh: | ; 
| tied their employees of a 10 per cent. reduction 


whose plant is located at Demmler, Pa., a few 
miles from that city, are about to let a con- 
tract for the enlargement of their works. They 
propose to add a department for the manu- 
facture of steel projectiles for the United 
States Government. The improvements em- 
brace two new mills, each 70 x 160 feet. 
the highest grades of steel are made by this 
concern, and in recent tests made by the Gov 
ernment their product made an excellent show- 
ing. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Youngstown Steel Company, beld at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, last week, the following directors 
were elected: Tod Ford, Paul Jones, E. L. 
Ford, Henry Tod and George Tod. The di- 
rectors organized by electing Tod Ford presi- 
dent, Paul Jones vice-president, John Stam- 
bangh, Jr., secretary and treasurer and E. L. 
Ford general superintendent. 


The severe depression now existing in the 


iron trade will probably resuit in the closing | 


down for an indefinite period of some of the 
blast furnaces in the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys, It is stated that already several con- 
cerns are making preparations to close down 
their plants for an indefinite period, and that 
operations will not be resumed until there has 
been a decided improvement, both as regards 
prices and demand, 

The muck-bar mill recently erected by the 
Wilkes Rolling Mill Company, at Sharon, Pa., 
has been put in operation. Only muck bar 
will be manufactured. and the product will be 
disposed of to the mills making finished iron 
located in Sharon and New Castle, Pa. 

0. Pf, Mason, Bellaire, Ohio, inventor of the 
Mason ingot manipulator, has closed a con- 
tract with the Pottsville Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Pottsville, Pa., for the erection in that 


This is given } 


Only | 


| 





| of Philadelphia have closed an agreement with 


; Will go into blast about July 1. 


Mason ingot manipulators are now in use in a 
number of the largest steel plants in the coun- 
try and are giving entire satisfaction. Several 
have recently been put in the Homestead Steel 
Works of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., Limited, at 
Homestead, Pa. 


The Denver Steel Rolling Mill Company 
have been incorporated at Denver, Col., for 
the manufacture of barbed wire, nails, wire 
rods, cotton ties, &c. The capital stock is 
$250,000. 


St. Louis parties have been making investi- 
gations in Birmingham, Ala , with a view to 
establishing a cotton tie factory at that place. 


It is expected to 
Woodward blest furnace, 
Tenn., ready to start by April 1. 
will be 70 x 17 feet. 


have the new Gracey- 
at Clarksville, 
‘The stack 


The new Napier charcoal blast furnace, at | 
Napier, Tenn., has been blown in. The stack 
is 60x 12 feet, and the product will be car- 
wheel pig iron. 


The Chicago Steel Casting Company, re- 
cently organized at Chicago, Iil., have awarded 
a contract for their open-bearth steel plant to 
D. R. Lean, engineer and contractor, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


The Totten & Hogg Iron and Steel Foundry 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., have closed a 
contract with the Midland Steel Company of 
Muncie, Ind., for a large 24-inch universal and 
blooming mill Combined, with 100 feet of roller 
tables. This mill is for a new plant which the 
Midland Steel Company are now erecting at 
Muncie, Ind. The Totten & Hogg Iron and 
Steel Foundry Company are sole manufactur- 
ers of the Higgs Turtle Water Valve, for gas 
furnaces and producers. This valve is used in 
connection with the gas producers for revers- 
ing the gas from one end of the furnace to the 
other, the object being to secure at all times 
an accurate and positive seat. 


It is stated that William 8. Raynor, presi- 
dent of the Curtis Bay Harbor and Improve- 
ment Company of Baltimore, has purchased 
the plant of the Paterson Iron Company of 
Paterson, N. J., which will be transferred to 
and operated at Curtis Bay within the next 
three mouths. The works will be conducted | 
under the title of the Baltimore Rolling Mill 
Company, and will give special attention to the 
manufacture of steel plates. 


The steel plant of the Syracuse Steel Foun- | 
dry Company, at Syracuse, N. Y., which was 
totally destroyed by fire on January 7, is being 
rebuilt. The open-hearth plant will contain 
two 10-ton furnaces, as before. The company 
will not rebuild their crucible steel plant, but 


entirely. 
F. Lynwood Garrison and Frank C. Roberts 





the N, & G. Taylor Company for the engineer- 
ing work on their new tin-plate plant in Phila- 
delphia. 

Cofrode & Saylor of the Reading Rolling | 
Mill, at Reading, Pa., on Thursday night noti- 
of wages, to take effect next week. The firm 
employ about 630 hands. 

Receiver T. H. Aldrich has petitioned the 
United States Court asking that the Gadsden- 
Alabama Furnace at Gadsden be sold. The 
petition has not vet been acted upon. 

The Watts Furnace at Middlesborough, Ky., 
The furnaces 
are completed and would have been in opera- 
tion some time ago but for the lack of water, 
there having been some trouble between the 
American Association and the Watts Bros. 
concerning the water supply. This bas now 
been settled. 

The Rome Cotton Tie Company, Rome, Ga.., 
have found it necessary on account of their 
increasing business to increase their capacity, 
and will add new machinery and put in addi- 
tional puddling furnaces. 


The Bessemer Steel Works, Troy, N. Y., will 
probably soon shut down for a short time that 
necessary repairs may be made. The shut 
down will not be for longer than two or three 
weeks, 

The Lukens Iron and Steel Company of 
Coatesville, Pa, have just completed their 
open-hearth steel plant, and commenced opera- 
tions on Thursday, the 16th. 


The strike of the molders of the Monitor 
[ron Works, Sing Sing, N. Y., which was in- 
augurated early in January, is still on. 

Alex Laughlin & Co., engineers and con- 
tractors, Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, Pa , have 
recently closed a contract with the Reading 
Iron Company, Reading, Pa., for the erection 
of a tube-welding furnace, gas producers and 
flue, covering complete equipment for their 
new butt-weld mill. This is the fourth tube 





orders trom within a year, the firm having 
been very successful in the construction of 
plants for this class of works. 


Wm. Tod & Co., engineers, founders and 
machinists, of Youngstown, Ohio, have closed 
a contract with the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, Sparrow’s Point, Md., for two pairs of 
engines with a capacity of 4000 horse-power, 
to drive the new universal mill of that firm. 
One pair of these engines will be larger than 
any heretofore built, having cylinder 42 inches 
in diameter and 60 inches stroke. The 
driving gear of this pair of engines will be of 
steel 5 and 10 feet in diameter, with 36-inch 
face and 19-inch pitch. The same firm are in 
receipt of an order from Carnegie, Phipps & 
Co., Limited, of Pittsburgh, for running out 
tables, to be placed in the new structural «ili 
which that firm are erecting at their Home- 
stead Steel Works at Homestead, Pa. Wm. 
Tod & Co, report that the demand for Porter- 
Hamilton engines is larger than at any time 
in the history of the firm, and that their plant 
is being operated to its utmost capacity in 
order to keep pace with the demand for this 
type of engines. The addition to their plant, 
which was commenced some time ago, is ap- 
proaching completion, but considerable dela 
has been caused by some of the firms wit 
whom orders were placed for the machinery 
being very slow in delivering same. 


Early last week the Jefferson Iron Works of 
Steubenville, Obio, notified their nailers cf a 
reduction in wages amounting to 25 per cent. 
The men held several meetings, and after fully 
discussing the proposed reduction decided not 
to accept the same. Upon this action being 
reported to the firm, the demand for the re- 
duction was withdrawn. 


The United States Iron and Tin-Plate Mfg. 
Company, Demmler, Pa., have just started up 
one new tin mill, which will be known as mill 
No. 5. The concern have their new building 
under roof, and expect to start the new engine, 
which is already on the grounds, witbin the 
next 60 days, and as soon as this is done mills 
6, 7 and 5 will be put in operation. 


Number 3 furnace of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company of Steelton, Pa., is out of blast, 
being relined and repaired. The other stacks 
of the firm are in successful operation. 


The Findlay Rolling Mill Company of 
Findlay, Ohio, have increased their capital 
stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 


Machinery. 


The King Rock Drill Company of Pitts- 
burgh have received an order from the Lehigh 
Coal and Hardware Companyof Lehighton, 
Pa., for one of their Rock Brilis, which will be 
shipped in a few days. The King Rock Drill 
Company state that inquiries for their drills 
are, being received from all parts of the 
country, and the prospects for the future are 
very bright. , 


It is stated that the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company of Pittsburgh, with shops at 
Wilmerding, Pa., have received a large order 
for air brakes from the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad as a result of the tests of 
the different types of air brakes recently made 
at Burlington, Iowa. 

The Trethewey Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh 
are building a 124-inch shear with engine at- 
tached. The shear is fitted with solid steel 
knives, with four cutting edges, and will cut a 


| 8¢-inch plate, and when completed will weigh 


38,000 pounds. The same firm are building 
for the Pennsylvania Lead Company of Pitts- 
burgh a mill for cold rolling silver plate,which 
will be fitted with hardened forged steel rolls 
9 inches in diameter, and with a 16-inch face. 


The Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, is 
just installing a 60 horse-power engine, this 
being the third furnished this hotel by the Ball 
Engine Company of Erie, Pa. The Ball Com- 
vany have also recently installed the follow- 
ing: 150 horse-power for the Kittanning 
(Pa.) Electric Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany; 100 horse-power for the Lockport (N. 
Y.) Gas Company; 150 horse-pqwer for the 
Westminster and Vancouver (B. C.) Tramway 
Cooma ;, 35_horse-power for the Common- 
wealth (Wis.) Iron Company. They have also 
lately provided engines for several office build- 
ings in Pittsburgh. 

The Unadilla Machine Shops, Unadilla, N. 
Y., have been leased by W. B. Warfield of 
Binghamton, N. Y. He has also leased the 
foundry in connection with them. 


The Richards Grate Bar Company is the 
name of a new concern recently organized at 
Catasauqua, Pa., to manufacture a grate bar 
invented by Philip Richards of that place. 
The grate is applicable to any size boilers, and 
wherever applied is said to have been found 
very economical and satisfactory. Unlike 
most grate bars, it does not revolve or dumpy 
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but is made of a series of parallel grates, mov- 
y; each one moving in a direc- 
The effect is to 
grind the clinkers fine and to sift the ash and 
clinker through evenly, so as to cause the fire 
to settle down perfectly even upon the grate 
The officers of the Richards Grate Bar 

yare E. L. Bullock, J. A. Williams 


ing horizon 


tion ite to its neighbor. 


Com 
and Oliver Williams. 


The steel derrick built by the Mahoning 
Foundry and Machine Company of Danville, 
Pa., for use in one of the quarries in Barre, 
Vt., has proved to be a success and moves 
loads up to 40 tons with a very slight expendi- 


ture of power. 


The machine shops of the Ohio Valley di- 
vision of the Newport News and Mississippi 


Railway Company will be removed from 
Kovan to Henderson, Ky. 
Henr 


dry and machine shop at Richland, Ga. 


J. H. Cole & Co. of Parkersburg, W. Va., 
will establish a foundry and machine shop at 


Bridgeport, Ala. 


Hill, Clarke & Co., 156 Oliver street, Boston, 


have bought the business of A. J. Ki 


The 
building which they now occupy. On April 1 


C. A. Clark will go to Chicago to take charge 


of that branch of the business. 


The Springfield Iron Works of Springfield, 
Mass., have secured a $20,000 contract for fur- 
nishing the iron and steel for the new State 
Library Building at Concord, N. H. 

E. M. Lewis, proprietor of the Midway Ma- 
chine Works and the Oxanna Nail Factory of 
Oxanna, Ala., has made an assignment. The 


liabilities are placed at $12,000 and the assets 
at $40,000. 


The Tremont Engine and Boiler Works of 
Schuylkill County, Pa., have been chartered, 
with a capital stock of $100,000. 


The Santa Fé Railroad Company have pre- 
pared plans for a machine shop 350 x 80 feet, 
to be erected at Kansas City, Mo., in the near 
future. 


The Rogers Foundry Company of Belleville, 
Mo., will erect a $10,000 addition to their 
plant. 

The American Fire Engine Company of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., have purchased the entire 
properties, including real estate, machinery, 
tools, patterns, patents and good will, of the 
lants of the Silsby Mfg. Company of Seneca 

alls, N. Y.; the Abrens Mfg. Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; the Clapp & Jones Meg. 
Company of Hudson, N. Y., and the Button 
Fire Engine Company of Waterford, N. Y. 
The former owners of these factories are all 
identified with the present company, and will 
be their active m ers in the manufacture 
of fire engines and other fire apparatus. The 
company will continue the manufacture ot the 
celebrated Silsby. Ahrens, Clapp & Jones and 
Button steam fire engines, as well as uerial 
hook and ladder trucks, hose carriages and 
carts, hand fire engines, heaters, stationary 
pumps and fire department supplies. 


Hardware. 


Empire Portable Forge Company, Lansing- 
burg, N. Y., report business for 1892 opening 
up rapidly and earlier than last year, and ex- 
pect a much larger volume of trade than for 
several years past. 


Gibbs Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, ad- 
vise us that the orders on hand for their lawn 
rakes and post-hole diggers are much ahead of 
last season, and every indication points to a 
largely increased trade on these goods. 

Joseph Lay & Co., Ridgeville, Ind., advise 
us that the demand for their goods was never 
better and that the prospects for a prosperous 
spring trade are very encouraging. 


Neverslip Horseshoe Company, Boston, re- 
port a gratifying demand for their goods, and 
intimate that if the country had been fovored 
with an old-fashioned winter orders would 
have exceeded their capacity. 

Diether & Barrows, Fort Wayne, Ind., ad- 
vise us that the reception accorded by the 
trade during the past year to their Weisell 
washer has n very gratifying and refer 
any to the outlook for business during 


F. V. Wooster, 66 Beverly street, Boston, 
advises us that his business during the past 
two months shows a decided improvement over 
the preceding ones. He looks for a still fur- 
ther increase as spring advances. 

The manufactures of the Buhl Stamping 
Company, Detroit. Mich., are referred tu in a 
recent issue of the Detroit Tribune, in which 
it is stated that their milk can stock, bird 


cages and tubular lanterns are meeting an ex- 
tensive sale throughout the United States, and 


that considerable foreign trade has been de- 
veloped. The plates used in the manufacture 


Wilson is preparing to erect a foun- 


irkwood 
& Co., 12 South Canal Street, Chicago, III. 
will take their stock of machinery and 
will in the business and have hired the 
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of the can stock are all tinned and retinned 
on the premises of the company, about 25 per- 
sons being —_ ed in the tin-plating depart- 
ment. In addition to the staple lines men- 
tioned above special tools, cae 
machines are made to order, as well as special 
articles of sheet steel, zinc, brass, copper and 
aluminum. About 130 persons are given em- 
ployment in the works. 


Udell Wooden Ware Works, A. A. Barnes, 
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roprietor, North Indianapolis, Ind., have re- > 888 
coulis completed a new three-stor brick addi- The Mining Engineers.. ......_. . 
tion to the old factory 90 x 70 feet, and wi i 
shortly tear down the latter, erecting in its Blast Furnace Slags.—I..........0 2... a4 
stead a new brick structure two stories high, | se)f-Governing Pelton Motors ...___ 

272 x 72 feet, which, when completed, will give ssreeee, OB 
them factory buildings whose total measure-| The Pittsburgh Wire Company....... au 
ment will be 362 x 72 feet. A new warehouse, ding Machine for P ; ‘ 
also brick, will be erected, messuring, 100 x 70 | Banding Machine for Projectiles. Ilus..... 34 
feet, two stories high. ttery of three new | « . 5 

boilers and a 225 borse- power Lane & Bodley Solid Die Rivet Machine. Illustrated... 5 
Corliss engine has been put in. The factory | Universal Swing-Frame Grinding Machine 
buildings will be heated throughout by the . 
Huyett & Smith —. while —_ eS eee on .. 
will be supplied by the company’s own dynamo ; 

of 360 condle-power. An improved form ot Progress of this Country.......... 00... 46 
steam dry kiln, brick, will also be put up, the 

company; tnhon being to replace all of the New Publications........... Me Tee 346 
original frame structures with brick as rapidly | Transcontinental Freights.... . - 348 
as business will permit. When all are com- 


pleted they will have twice the former pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The Chillicothe Mfg. Company, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, have been incorporated, with a paid-up 
capital stock of $25,000, for the purpose of 
manufacturing coffee mills, rat traps, door 


The Preservation of the Hearth and Bosh 
Walls of the Blast Furnace. Illustrated. 347 
Worl S Fale Nob secs ciscssee sissccscserce: 351 


eee weeeee Bw 
holders and other household specialties. Béitoriate: 

The Huron Grindstone Company, Port Aus- : 
tin, Mich , advise us that they have fully + Cheap Prices Penetrate Every Section.... 33 
veloped the Lake Huron quarries at Grind- ; 
stone City, Mich,, opened up by heen a year Our Balance of Trade ................ .. 358 
ago, and express confidence that the rock is x i an : 
equal to any ever placed on the market from The Cost-inee Pipe Tends nants on 
the Lake Huron quarries. Their quarries are| [ndiscriminate Immigration. ....... ..... 353 
a part of the deposits of sandstone from which 5 
all of the Lake Huron grindstons _ = Large Steel Works as Competitors in 
stones are taken, and they state that during a 
the past season they have supplied some of the Specialties ............ vss ee. Ot 
largest hardware gee the —_, —— I aa ait saa sandndeivivevss- pot . 884 
loose and mounted g tones and scythe ’ 
stones which have given satisfaction. They A Dispute Over Natural Gas .. .... sereceees St 
have also supplied a of the — — How Many Railways Enter Chicago? Illus. 3% 
facturers with Lake Huron grindstones for : ss " 
cutlery grinding and understand that the The Mesaba Range........... .0.+....5 sane «= 
geods have rendered excellent service. The |The Substantial Basis for Better Business.. 3% 
rock produced from these quarries 1s referred | ye Galvanized Sheet Makers.... .......... 3% 
to as particularly suitable for the use of cut-| : 
lery makers, the grit being sharp and fast cut- | Washington News.......... . . 356 
ting — = pare ed = ae Manufacturing : 
spots. e company advise us J oa 
cn hated & leten stock of Lake Huron grind-| !ronand Steel.... .. . +2 Bi 
stones, mounted ee egg scythe stones,| Machinery.. . _ 87 
which they are offering to the trade at prices “S 
below am made by the combination. They Hardware....... 38 
are making preparations to do a large business} Miscellaneous..................... . 358 
during the coming, season. Trade Report: 

The Burgess Gun Compony aes been organ- , = 
ized, with a capital of $500,000. The company’s Chicago.......... = 
plant is building at Buffalo, N. Y.,wherethey| philadelphia................. 360 
will manufacture the new repeating and auto- Detroit 20 
matic guns invented by Andrew Burgess. Deere ena en es) Seabee ness: Pearse 
The company have secured the services of} Pittsburgh...... .... ... ....-. . 361 
Fred. M. Bailey, formerly superintendent of Cleveland - 982 
the Marlin Fire Arms Company of New Seeker we 
Haven, Conn., who will act = a capac-| Louisville ... . 362 
ity in the new concern. M. W. Barseis presi-| i joinnati............. 3R2 
a of the company. There are fivedirectors Cnctanett........ ae 
at present, namely, M. W. Barse, Andrew] &t. Louis........... pe sid 362 
ane, ee Harper, R. C. Alex eS ee ee eee 363 
eee ee See NN 5 ices oceania 383 

— eee a p | Coal Market. ...+. esses, er 

e Pittsburg ‘ar eel Company o ies , 
Pittsburgh have made application for acharter | British Iron and Metal Markets. ... re 
of incor nee, area ig ee A DULG. cesses Siteciny Kansceats eaten eee 
Magee, Jas. D. Callery, P. H. Griffin, ki, its . 

McFarland and Robert J. Mercur. We under- anaes 

stand the site bas not as vet been selected on| Condition of Trade................660 sss 365 
which the new concern will erect their car| Notes on Prices......... -. 865 
wheel factory. oa ‘a 

At Troy, N. Y., February 10, the three-story ID BOB e605 oe. v 500 wenn esrengere nite 
brick factory in the rear of Nos. 411, 413 and| The Dinner ...  ..... .....+sseeeeeeee ener ees 366 
415 River street was badly damaged by fire. The Old Hardware Flag. Tllustrated...... 377 
It was entirely occupied by Frederick 8. re 
Maltby as a wire works factory, and = ae 1860-1892. Representative Merchants...... 378 
some valuable and complicated machinery.| shot In Paper BOxes............000 esee0e 3e0 
The damage reached about $4000, and was Terine 8 ’ om 

mostly by water. The fire is supposed to have WIME NO@WB.. wcocccce coves -- seccever e 
been incendiary. MG MI oo siee eo dean wees ed dss 380 

The reported sale of the Baxter Stove Works Keeping Track of Prices. Mlustrated..... 381 
at Birmingham, Ala., to Chas. B. Bagby of if 382 
Louisville is off The transfer was complete} lass Rack.......-. ©. ++ 66. s.. f = 
with the exception of signing some papers| Price-Lists, Circulars, &.... ... ... ....... 382 

when a hitch occurred and the trade was de- Sain ended 382 

clared off. The present owners will continue po Remeber tnt Creer n cee en eg es 

to operate the works. The Marlin Repeating Rifle, Model 1891, 32 

ee SS ed {Company of | Caliber. Illustrated..........--.0-.6-00+: ae 
a io, have closed con - ‘ 

ego. for 705,000 pounds of mineral wool, in- Frigoric Ice Pitcher. Illustrated... ... ..... 385 

a | ret a fa = rae Eee Eagle Safety for 1892 Illustrated.. ......... 385 

,000 pounds for the Groveland apartmen 
buildmg, and 360,000 pounds for the Produce | Current Hardware Prices................+++++ 
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TRADE REPORT. 


The figures of the official report of the 
Steel Rail Association, in our Chicago re- 
port, are of universal interest because they 
clearly prove that early in the year the 
Rail makers who gave out the reports of 
sales did it with the object of *‘ booming ” 
the market. It was then stated that the 
Rail makers entered the year with 600,000 
‘inn of orders and ‘‘options” on their 
pooks. The ‘‘ options”? have evidently 
not been taken to any startling extent, al- 
though it must be remembered that it is 
probably too early. While it is true that 
orders of 532,000 tons is a very great im- 
provement over last year, when the 
quavtity was nearly 200,000 less than 
that, it is also worthy of note that 1891 
was an exceptional year, and that the 
quantity now booked does not represent 
more than a fair average. We pointed out 
repeatedly during the last fall that the 
developments in the Rail trade would 
furnish the key to the situation. There 
has been disappointment thus far, although 
there is still some possibility of a heavy 
businesss. It is interesting to note that 
the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, 
who ceased making rails many years 
since and have been out of consideration as 
a producer, are getting ready to resume this 
branch of manufacture. It is reported 
that orders have already been secured. 

From all the leading markets come 
complaints of declining prices in Pig 
Iron, and sacrifice sales are cropping 
up in every direction. They are 
widely attributed to financial weakness, 
and for that reason cause additional alarm. 
There is but one opinion on the necessity 
of cutting down production, but no pro- 
nounced voluntary movement in that di- 
rection is yet observable. Bessemer is 
weak in Pittsburgh at nominally $15. 

The resumption of grain shipments has 
again lowered foreign Ore freights to 7/6. 
The cheapness of some of the foreign 
Bessemer Ores has led to their purchase 
by makers of common Forge and Foundry 
grades. Porman is available at 7¢ and 
Tafna at 73¢ per unit. The effect of heavy 
grain shipments is to increase lake 
freights of Superior Ore, and decrease 
ocean freights, so that it gives importers 
chances to meet Lake Ore in the Schuyl- 
kill and Lehigh valleys. 

Extraordinary stories come from the 
Pittsburgh district concerning prices at 
which Steel Billets are offered. Buyers 

claim that they have been offered stock at 
less than $23. Sales close to $23.25 are 
admitted by sellers, 

In Structural Material Chicago reports 
sales of Beams aggregating about 2000 
tons at 2.25¢, delivered. Inthe East the 
business hangs fire because New York 
architectural works have old contracts on 
foreign Beams, which are said to aggre- 
gate about 7000 tons. Plates are very 
weak, notably in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
one of whose mills has captured a Duluth 


order for 1000 tons of Ship Plates at 2¢, 


Spiegeleisen—lIs firm at $28 for 20 4, 
but the demand is only for small lots. 

Bar Iron.—Trade is reported by mill 
agents to be confined almost entirely to 
carloads. Enough of these are coming in 
to keep the best mills fairly busy in con- 
nection with their season contracts. The 
small mills, however, are hungry for work, 
and cause trouble when they compete. 
They are not taking enough orders to es- 
tablish a lower range of prices gonerally, 
but form a good club in the hands of some 
buyers to secure concessions from larger 
concerns. Quotations range from 1 65¢ to 
1.70¢, Chicago, half extras. Iron-finished 
Bessemer Bars are selling at 1.75¢ @ 
1.85¢, with a steadily growing trade. 


Structural Shapes.—At least one im- 
portant contract for Beams was taken the 
past week. Other sales will bring the total 
business up to about 2000 tons. It is 
claimed by some members of the trade that 
very large orders have been quietly placed. 
but this is denied by others who are in a 
position to be well informed. The prices 
on standard sizes have ranged from 2.25¢ 
to 2 40¢, Chicago. Small Beams are bring- 
ing 2.574¢, and 20-inch Beams 2.60¢ @ 
2.75¢. Prices from stock run from 2.50¢ 
to 3¢. Mill lots of Angles are quoted at 
1.95¢ @ 2.10¢; Tees at 2.25¢ @ 2 50¢; 
Bridge Plates at 2.05¢ @ 2.10¢, all Chi- 
cago delivery. 

Plates.—The local d«mand is still 
drooping, except that orders from stock 
are growing more numerous, on which 
quotations are unchanged. The attitude 
of the mills is shown by an order for Ship 
Plates taken last week at 2¢ for 1000 tons, 

The situation has not improved in any delivered, Detroit, under severe specifica- 

respect. The market is in far from satis-| tions by an Eastern Pennsylvania mill. 
factory condition, and there is little pros-| Tank Steel, from mill, is quoted 2¢ @ 
pect of an early change for the better. ,2.10¢, Chicago. 
Prices are now so low that consumers; Sheets.—No. 27 Common Black Iron is 
themselves are getting nervous. They are ‘selling at 2.85¢ @ 2.90¢, Chicago, from 
asking whether bottom will ever be| mill, and same gauge Steel Sheets 3¢, with 
reached, and are hoping for an advance in| but a limited demand for ordinary stock. 
raw material to help them get bettcr prices | Galvanized is quiet at 70 ¢ off for Juniata 
for their own products. from mill. Jobbers quote 3.10¢ for No. 
27 Iron, and 674 ¢ off for Juniata Galvan- 
ized. 


Merchant Steel.—Prices for cheap 


delivered. Seacoast shipbuilders’ orders 
continue to hang fire. In Track Material, 
Merchant Steel and other lines the markets 
are reported to be demoralized. Prices in 
the majority of cases are lower than ever 
before. Some of the Western car works 
have taken some round orders for cars. 

The Copper trade is agitated and mysti- 
fied by reports of sales to consumers on the 
part of the Calumet and Hecla Company 
at 10}¢. Lead has stiffened, in spite 
of the reported opposition of the 
Lead Trust, which last year consumed 
85,000 tons of that metal. The Cceur 
d’Alene miners have beenona strike since 
the beginning of the year. The Camp is 
the greatest Lead producer in the country. 
A leading authority estimates ‘the Lead 
contents of the concentrates shipped from 
the district, when running full, at 196 
tons. The smelters are still running on 
old stocks, and it may not be until four or 
six weeks that the effect of so large a cut- 
ting out of the Ore supply is reached, 
through the enforced closing down of fur- 
naces. 


TT 


——_o—_—_ 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 59 Dearborn street, 
CarcaGo, February 24, 1892. 





Pig {fron.— Local Coke Iron retains 
command of the field. Some makers have 
reached a point below which they will not 
go, but others are still seeking business | Steels are almost as numerous as the sell- 
and making inducements. No. 2 Foundry |¢s- Open-Hearth Machinery and Spring 
continues to be the weakest grade and $14 | re quoted at 2.05¢ @ 2.25¢ from miil, 
was shaded on a 2000-ton contract the past | but large lots will be sold by some mak- 
week. The usual run of orders now is from | €T$ 4t even less.. Best grades of Tire com- 
carloads to 50 tons, and on these our quota- | ™and 2.25¢ from mill, but other makes 
tions fairly represent the market. South- | 20t so well-known can be had down to 2¢. 
ern Soft Iron is in fair demand, but new | Tool Steel is quoted at 64¢ and upward. 
furnaces are competing vigorously for| Track Supplies.—Steel Rails pursue 
trade and have in some cases made a cut|the even tenor of their way at unchanged 
of 50¢ for prompt cash to secure con- | prices—namely, $31.50 and upward. Fast- 
tracts for early delivery. The prices| enings are comparatively quiet, as it is now 
going now seem to have broken down | between seasons. Iron or Steel Splice 
the usual distinction between grades.| Bars are quoted 1.80¢ @ 1.85¢; Spikes, 
The makers offering high grades at|2.15¢ @ 2.25¢; Hexagon Nut Track 
low prices are simply moving accu-|Bolts, 2.65¢ @ 2.80¢. The sales of 
mulated stocks, and are not willing| Steel Rails up to February 1, accord- 
to sell lower grades for future delivery at| ing to the report of the Board of Con- 
corresponding rates. Lake Superior Char-| trol, were 532,105 gross tons, stand- 
coal Iron is quiet, with an occasional sale | ard sections, of which about 320,000 tons 
of 100 to 200 tons at bottom figures. Ru-| were taken by the two great Western plants 
mors of shading are more frequent. The/|and about 212,000 tons by the Cambria, 
opinion is almost universal that a whole-| Bethlehem, Lackawanna, Pennsylvaniaand 
sale curtailment of production should be| Maryland put together. The Illinois 
made in this branch to prevent a return to | Steel Company leads with more than one- 











the demoralization of last fall. Quota-| third of tne total sales. The shipments 
tions are unchanged, as follows: of all the mills during January were 64,- 
746 tons. 
JMAFCOAL.........008 17.00 @ $17.50 

ane Shae tonne. Mori ko 8 Men Old Rails and Wheels.—Old Iron 

Local Coke Foundry, No. 2......... 14.25 14.75 | Rails are a drug, and consumers are not 

Local Scoteh nee on es2.2227 1800@ iso | Accepting them at $21.75. Old Steel Rails 

Onto Strom Setteners eed cee nabile a 18.25 | are bringing $14 for short pieces. Old 

outhern Coke, No. l..........++ . i. “00 | ; 

Southern Coke, No. 2...-..+.-.+-.+. 14.75@ 15.00 | Car Wheels are nominal at $16 @ $16.50. 

Southern Coke, No. 3.... ..... «+6. ct 14.25 Some speculative interest in them has 

Southern, No. 1, SOft............008 7 ‘ i 

Southern, No. 2, Soft... ...... ---. 1400 @ 1425 | 2eveloped, but buyers will only take hold 

Southern Gray Forge....... ...... 13.75 @ 1490 | at prices considerably under quotations. 
25 . 

Tennessee Charcoal, No’ i./--:-. 1¢30@ 1s00| _Serap.—Wrought continues very dull, 

Alabama Car Wheel.... . ........ 21.00@ 23.0 | while the railroads are offering large quan- 

no ao ecieoereceens ee 17.00 ' tities. Unless it soon begins to move, 

Tackson County Silverv..... ...... 17.50@ 180) there must be a serious break in prices. 





860 


Cast Scrap and low-grade material are in 
reasonably good demand. Quotations are 
as follows, per net ton: No. 1 Railroad, 
$18.50; No. 1 Forge, $17.50; Horse Shoes, 


$18; Car Axles, $22; Fish Plates, $20; | 


No. 1 Mill, $12.50; Pipes, $11.50; Sheet 
Iron, $8: Cast Borings, $7.25 @ $7.50; 
Wrought Turnings, $10; Axle Turnings, 
$12; Machinery Cast, $12.50; Malleable 
Cast, $9; Stove Plate, $9; Mixed Steel, 
per gross ton, $12.25; Coil Steel, $15.50; 
Leaf Steel, $17.75. 


Metals.—Carload lots Lake Copper are 
quoted 10.75¢, and casting brands 10%¢. 
Spelter is nominally held at 4.50¢. Pig 


Lead has improved, with sales reported of | 


800 tons Desilverized and 160 tons Mis- 
souri at 3.90¢. 





Matthew Addy & Co. of Cincinnati have 
appointed W. C. Hayward their Chicago 
agent, to succeed Albert C. Hawes 
resigned. Mr. Hayward is well known 
to the Pig Iron trade of the Northwest, 
and is especially well versed with regard 
to Southern Irons, having at one time 
been for a considerable period the Chicago 
agent of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company. He will retain the old 
office of the firm in Room 556 The 
Rookery. 


William Chambers of Chicago has been 
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prospects in this department, and unless 
something unforeseen occurs there will be 
a heavy demand for Architectural Material 
before the season is very far advanced. 
Meanwhile orders are taken at extremely 
low figures, the immediate object being to 
keep moving until there is enough busi- 
ness to warrant better prices. 

Pig Iron.—The best that can be said 
| under this headingis that standard brands 
command a fair sale at unchanged prices, 
while other descriptions are hard to move 
| on any terms likely to be satisfactory to hold- 
ers. The truth isthat too much Iron is be- 
ing made, under which circumstances there 
are only two alternatives—lower prices, 
or a heavier demand. From present appear- 
ances there is not much room for hopes in 
regard to the latter, while in the mean- 
time the burden is increasing and daily 
becoming more difficult to control. These 
remarks ay ply not so much to established 
brands as to those that have no frends, 
and which are constantly looking for a 
lodgment somewhere and on some terms. 
It is not known that large consumers 
have decided on a price at which they 
will take hold, and as there is still 
a good deal of Iron to be delivered 
/on oli contracts, the probabilities are 
| that they will not be in any haste to make 
| bids, unless for something likely to be 
| more or less in the nature of a bargain. 
| Bradstreet’s on Saturday quoted No. 2x 





engaged to represent the Haugh-Kurtz) a¢ $14.50, Perth Amboy, which is cer- 
Steel Company of Indianapolis in the sale} tainly not correct, the parties named as 
of Steel Castings to the Western trade. | sellers giving an emphatic and unqualified 
The company have just erected a plant at genial of the entire transaction, or of any 
Anderson, Ind., for the manufacture of | other that would approach it either in 
Open- Hearth Steel Ingots, Billets and Cast- price or quantity. At the same time, it 
ings, with a daily capacity of 36 tons, and| must be conceded that extremely low 
are prepared to turn out castings of any| figures have been quoted, and in an 
description from 50 pounds to 12 tons. | emergency it is hard to say what might 
They own their own gas well and have | not be done. Specially low figures have 
erected a fine iron building to guard | been named during the past few days at 
against any interruption to their busi- | sych points as Baltimore and Harrisburg, 
ness by fire. The company, although) or in fact at any point where large lots 
a new organization, comprise busi-| willbe taken and paid for at short dates. 
ness men of long experience, and/| The usual asking prices are about as fol- 
their superintendent is especially well |lows for seaboard or near-by points, and 


informed on the requirements of the} from 25¢ to 50¢ less for the interior and 
Steel Casting trade. Mr. Chambers also} gouth: 





Sees understands the Steel Cast-| American Scotch, No. 1x........ $18.00 @ $18.50 
ing business, having been engaged in| American Scoten, No. %x...... . 17.00 @ 17.50 
it 13 years in England and nine years in| — Sees eke Gee), — 17.50 @ 17.75 
the United States. He has secured the| Standard Penna. (Luke Ore), No. -e ~ 
. * ~ iéees, '-Ssebeses ~ seser ‘ : 25 
patterns of the late Chicago Crucible Steel | Standard Penna. (Lake Ore), No. 
Casting Company, which had been care- plain a he ae tate 15.2 @ 15.50 
Pa jg j iti igh and Schuylkill. No. 1x.. 17.10 @ 17.50 
fully oe and henc> is in a position | /enith and Schuylkill, No.2x.. 15.25 @ 15.75 
to promptly fill orders for the old custom- | Standard Virginia, No. 1x...... 17.00 @ 17.25 
ers of that establishment. The new com- | suenened Vee 3 er - 16.00 @ 16.25 
pany start off with good orders booked for | @Pdiu™ er @ 16.80 
mining, railroad and miscellaneous Cast- | Medium Va. and Southern, No. 
in Gi Aire co eee 15.00 @ 15.50 
gs. Standard Penna. and Virginia 
PE . ssekuecsbnaeenh takes ah ave 45) @ 15.00 
ae wocee eres = oe a - 
' i ot-Biast Charcoal. ...... .... 2000 @ 22. 
Philadelphia. Cold-Blast Charcoal ......... v5.00 @ 27.00 


Office of The Iron Age, 220 South Fourth st.,, |, Steel Billets.—Business drags along, 
PHILADELPHIA. Pa., February 23, 1892.{ | but without much change in prices, and, 

There is little or nothing to be said in | [oF that matter, there are no bids for large 
regard to the Iron trade, Spend reiterat- | !ovs by which the market can be gauged. 
ing the statement that business is dull and | O2€ oF two lots of a few hundred tons 
prices weak and irregular. There have each have been taken at $26, for delivery 
been some indications of a hopeful char- | at mills near by, while offers to deliver at 
acter, but on the whole the week’s sales; *~ @ $25.75 at Susquehanna points have 
have not more than equaled the week’s been declined. There is some inquiry for 
production, so that for all practical pur- May, June sad July, but no agreement as 
poses the position is unchanged. Inquiries | ‘© P™ces hes been reached. Makers ex- 
are more numerous, however, and some| Pect to get more money or to shut down 








of the large consuming interests appear 
to be getting more business, and are 
therefore likely to have increased re- 


their mills, and as buyers see nothing to 
warrant them in anticipating requirements 
at higher prices, there is a virtual stand off 





on both sides. March deliveries offered 


quirements for both Pig and finished to day at $25.90 to mills near by. 


material, Since date of our last report 
orders for several thousand cars have been| Steel Rails.—Nothing doing except in 
placed, with some movement in the de- small lots. Western mills are said to be 
mand for locomotives, and prospects of | taking in a good deal of work, but Eastern 
quite a good sale for railway equipments, | mills are not doing more than during the 
Bridge and ship building is not at all up past three or four months, which is only 
to expectations, although there is plenty|# Small portion of their full capacity. 
of talk of orders to be placed in the near Prices steady at $30, at mills. 

future. The building trade has becn' Bar Iron.—Demand does not improve, 
quite disappointing, but there are good and mills find it hard work to keep things 
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ures how a 
hich haven 
1 to help the 


moving, even at the low fig 
ing. The orders for cars w 
cently been distributed ough 
mills a little, but the chasm is go wid 

so deep that it will require an cues _ 
amount of business to bring thin 7g os 
reasonable condition of activity Pe : 
are nominally 1.70¢ @ 1.75¢ for city ae 
liveries, and 1.60¢ @ 1.65¢ at inte in 
points, but all depends on the king ae 
der that may be offered. 7 


Plates.—A somewhat better deman 
been met with, but without any ¢ 
ponding improvement in prices, 
contrary lower figures than ever ha 
quoted on at least one large order for 
Boiler Steel, how low it is impossible to 
say with certainty, although those who 
quoted 2.25¢, delivered, say they were 
underbid. It is extremely difficult to give 
satisfactory quotations on such a market 
but asa rule asking prices are about as fol. 
lows, but on such specifications as aboye 
named, and calling for several hundred 
tons, heavy concessions are not hard to 
obtain : 


d has 
Orres- 
On the 
ve been 


tron. Steel, 
Tank Plates....-..1.80 @ 1.90¢ 1.85 @ 1.95¢ 
Es 5.66cnea eae 2.20 @ 2.30¢ 2.00 @ 2.10¢ 
a aaah aati: 2.30 @ 2.40¢ 2.20 @ 2.30¢ 
Flange............3.20 @ 3.30e 2.40 @ 2.50¢ 
ee 4.00 @ 4.252 2 60 @ 2.80¢ 


Structural Material.—The market js 
in a very satisfactory condition, although 
there is little more business offered, and 
quite a good deal in prospect. Prices are 
very unsettled, however, and as yet with- 
out any immediate prospect of improve- 
ment. Sales are reported at from 1.9¢ to 
2¢ for Sheared Plates and Angles; 2.25¢ 
@ 2.40¢ for Beams and Channels, and 
2.4¢ @ 2.5¢ for Tees. 

Sheet Iron.—Market fairly active, but 
at irregular and extremely low prices for 
some makes. Best makes in small lots 
command about the following rates, sub- 
ject to the usual concession on large or- 
ders: 


Best Kefined. Nos. 14 to 20.......5.00¢ @ 3.05¢ 
Best Refined, Nos, 21 to 24............ @ 3.10¢ 
Best Refined, Nos. 25 to 26.......5,20¢ @ 3,25¢ 
Oy 6 Cae 3.40¢ @..... 


Best Refined, No. 28............. 3.50¢ @ 
Common, \4¢ less than the above. 
Quotations given as follows are for the best 
Open-Hearth Steel, ordinary Bessemer be- 
ing about 4¢ lower than are here named: 


Best Soft Steei, Nos. 14 to 20 ....... 3¢ @ 3k¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos, 21 to 24......34¢ @.... 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 25 to 26...... 3%¢ @.... 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 27 to 28........ 4¢ @ 


Best Bloom Sheets, {¢ extra over the ‘above 


prices. 
Best Bloom, Galvanized, discount.... @ 6714 ¢ 
Common, discount @W ¢% 
Old Material.—It is extremely difficult 
to move anything except just what a 
buyer may happen to want. Under forced 
sales lower figures have to be accepted, 
but ordinarily prices are about as fol- 
lows: Iron Rails, $20.50 @ $21 
asked, spot, or $22 delivered; Steel 
Rails, $16.50 @ $17.50, delivered; No. 1 
Railroad Scrap, $19.50 @ $20, Philadel- 
phia, or for deliveries at mills in the interior 
$20 @ $21, according to distance and qual- 
ity; $14.50 @ $15 for No. 2 Light; $14@ 
$14.50 for best Machinery Scrap; $13. @ 
$14 for ordinary; $14 @ $15 for Wrought 
Turnings; $9.50 @ $10 for Cast Borings, 
and nominally $22 @ $24 for Old Fish 
Plates, and $16 @ $16.50, delivered, for 


Old Car Wheels. 





Detroit. 


WitiiaM F. Jarvis & Co. of Detroit, 
Mich., under date February 22, 1892, say: 
The demand for Coke Iron has continued 
fairly good during the past week, with 
prices unchanged, except for some par- 
ticular grades, which have shown a slight 
tendency toward further weakness, and 
any further reductions now seem impossi- 

e 








Februar 
ae ah ble 
ple. Certainly this seems a reasona 


Gray Forge Iron selling 
@ "9.50, at the Southern fur- 
i A fair demand for Ohio Softeners 
een, though prices for these 
are very well maintained. 
en positively no transactions 
rior Charcoal Pig beyond a 
ders, age going = = 

: tions. The demand for this 
market ait increase from now on until 
i summer. Many engagements have al- 
a ; heretofore been made in early spring 
ce thes metal, to be received via lake. 
ee rates already established indicate an 
additional cost of about 25% over 1891 
figures for delivery to lower lake ports. 
We give quotations as follows: 


ces. 
co: also been 8 
special Irons 
There have be 
in Lake Supe 
few carload or 


Lake Superior Charcoal, all num- 


eM siiperior Coike, Bessemer... 


{ake Superior Coke Foundry, 


$17.00 @ $18.00 
16.50 @ 17.00 


HOVE... «++ seccceses one sesee 17.00 @ 18.00 
ohic Blackband (40 per Ceat.)... Es? inne 
herp NO. 2..-----+eceeceeesceee 5.26 5. 
coutbern Gray Forge.....-- ---++ 13.50 @ 14.00 
(Ohio) Silvery. 18.00@ 18,f0} 


Jacksoa County 





Pittsburgh. 


Tron Age, Hamilton Building, 
= pb he En February 23, 1892. t 


February is drawing toa close and the 
expected improvement in the [ron market 
seems to be as far off as ever. In fact, 
business seems to be growing steadily 
worse, both as regards demand and prices, 
and it is very bard indeed to find any one 
who will venture an opinion as to when a 
change for the better will come. 


Office 


oe 


Pig lron.—As compared with prices of 
one year ago there has been a decline in 
the various grades of Pig Iron of from 
$1.25 to $1.75 @ ton At the close of 
February last year Bessemer Pig was sell- 
ing at $16.50 @ $16.75, as against $15 @ 
$15.25, the prices nominally ruling here 
now. At this time last year the Coke strike 
was in full swing and that, of course, helped 
to keep up prices. Some of our furnace. 
men and dealers state that if we could 
have another Coke strike now that would 
last for three or sit months it would be 
the best thing that could happen. The 
belief is general that the only remedy for 
the sick condition of the market 1s to ad- 
minister a tonic in the shape of a shut- 
down, in order that the immense stock of 
Iron now held at a number of the furnaces 
may be worked off. There is certainly little 
or no profit to the furnaces at prices now 
ruling, and unless an improvement takes 
place pretty soon some concerns that are 
only moderately strong financially will 
soon be compelled to give up the struggle. 
One of the best-posted Pig-Iron makers in 
the Mahoning Valley recently sized up 
the situation as follows: ‘‘There is a 
great overproduction of Pig Iron, and 
in the territory tributary to the Lake 
Superior Ore region the largest stock ever 
held at une time, there being over 500,000 
tons on hand the first of the month. If the 
freight discrimination against the two val- 
leys were rectified and there would bea 
reasonable reduction in the price of Coke, 
we would hold our own againt any locality 
in the United States. We have already 
knocked out Southern Iron, so far as this 
market is concerned, and propose to keep 
itout. The consumption of Pig Iron is 
enormous, but the production more than 
keeps pace. There is no profit in the busi- 
ness at present.” For the week under re- 
view there was a further falling off in 
sales and a further weakening in prices of 


Bessemer and Foundry Irons. We quote 
as follows: 
Neutral Gray Forge...... «- $13.25 @ $13.50, cash. 
White and Mottled aadnuct 50 a? 
PIE 660 wanes cnae. oe 13.75 14.25, “ 
NO. 1 FOURAEY ... .ccsccccee 15.25 15.50. “ 
No.8 Founday.t"° woe a 
Ee 4. 

od, er Pere - 1490@ 15.25, “ 
Warm-Blast Charcoal. .... 18.60 @ 20.00, “ 
Cold-Blast Charcoal. 2%.00@ 27.00, “ 


THE IRON AGE. 


Bessemer Iron from the valleys has been| and orders are pretty plentiful. Prices 


sold here at $15, delivered, and after de-| continue unsettled and we quote nomi- 
ducting the freight and broker’s commis-| nally at $2.25 @ $2.35 for Painted and 
sion it netted the furnace $14.20. It is re-| $2.75 @ $2.85 for Galvanized, f.o.b. at 
ported that a small lot of Bessemer has | factory. 


been sold by a city furnace at $14.85, cash, 
for immediate delivery. Our tirm is cred- 
ited with having bought 25,000 tons within 
the last week at prices rangiug from $15.25 
down to $15. Ia is possible that additional 
shipments of Southern from the Sheffield, 
Ala., district, will be made to this and the 
Wheeling district if cheap river transpor 
tation can be secured, which is doubtful, 
as the carriers say that they cannot take 


Old Rails.—But little business is doing 
in either Iron or Steel Rails, particularly 
inthe former. We quote Old Steel Rails 
at $16.75 @ $17 for short pieces; $17 @ 
$17.50 for miscellaneous length, and 
Old [ron Rails, nominally, $22 @ $22.50. 
We note sales of 2000 tons mixed pieces 
Steel at $17. 


Structural Material.—A slightly bet- 


the chances on it at $2.50 #@ ton, which | ter demand is noticeable, but complaint is 
is understood to have been the price paid made that business is not what it should 


on the 2000-ton lot that arrived at Wheel- | be by any means. 


ing a week or more ago. 


Ferromanganese.— The market con 
tinues the same, with quotations ruling 
at $62.50 @ $63 for 80 4 domestic. No 
foreign has been soldin this market for a 
long time. 


Muck Bar—The demand is exceedingly 
light. We quote at $25 @ $25.25, with 
|; what few sales going made at former 
quotations. 


Steel Billets.— The market is very 
weak and we are advised of sales as low 
as $23.20 at mill for close delivery. For 
deliveries extending into April and May 
$23.75 @ $24 is asked by the mills. The 
extremely low price ruling for Billets 1s 
expected to increase the demand, as the 
belief is general that Billets at $23.50 are 
| a pretty safe investment. 


Wire Rods,—In sympathy with Billets, 
the market is weak, with transactions lim- 
ited. Buyers seem to fear that prices will 
go lower, and are holding back orders. 
The new Rod mill of the Pittsburgh Wire 
Company has been started up. It is said | 
to be one of the best equipped mills in the | 
country. We quote nominally at $32.75 
@ $33, and are advised of a sale of 500 
| tons at $32 50, f.o.b. at mill. 


Manufactured Iron.—In finished ma- 
terial the situation is the same as reported | 
last week. The mills are fairly busy, | 
| while some have enough to keep them fully | 
employed. Some of the Bar mills mak- 
ing only the best grades of Merchant 
Iron seem to be busy all the time | 
and have no trouble in getting highest | 
market prices for their product. We)! 
quote No. 1 city-made Bars at 1.674¢ @ | 
1 70¢. 60 days, 2 % off for cash. Old 
Rail Iron, 1.55¢ @ 1.60¢. The demand 
for Sheet Iron continues good, and we} 
| quote on a basis of 2.50¢ @ 2.60¢ for No. | 
| 24. Plate and Tank Iron is quiet at 1.90¢ 
@ 2¢. Skelp Iron continues dull, and 
we quote at 1.574¢ @ 1.60¢ for Grooved 
and 1.774¢ @ 1.80¢ for Sheared, four 
mouths, 2 ¢ off for cash. 


Nails.—The demand for Cut Nails does 
not show any improvement, and prices are 
without change. We quote at $1.55 in 
carload lots, for 30¢ to 25¢ averages, f.o.b. 











jat factory, in Wheeling district. Wire 


We continue to quote 
Beams and Channels on a basis of 2.40¢ 
@ 2.50¢. Angles, 1.90¢ @ 1.95¢, Tees, 
2.50¢; Universal Mill Plates, 1.95¢ @ 2¢; 
One concern here that was a member of 
the Beam Pool have requested their employ- 
ees to accept a cut of about 25 4 in wages. 


Merchant Steel.—Orders are reported 
fairly plentiful, but with the immense 
tonnage that our mills can produce, we 
could take care of considerable more busi- 
ness if it could be had. No change can 
be noted in prices, which remain as fol- 
lows : Crucible Spring Steel, 4¢; Tool Steel, 
63¢ @ 10¢; Crucible Machinery Steel, 5¢; 
Bessemer Machinery Steel, 2.35¢ to 2.50¢. 


Steel Plates.—-There is a fair business, 
but there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment. Prices remain unchanged: Fire 
Box, 3.75¢ @ 4.15¢; Flange, 2.30¢ @ 
2.35¢; Shell, 2.15¢ @ 2.20¢; Tank, 1.90¢ 
@ 2¢. 

Scrap Iron.—The market is dull and 
the few sales going are at figures which 
leave little profit to the seller. We quote 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $18.50 @ 
$19 per net ton; Cast Scrap, $13 per gross 
ton; Steel Rail and Bloom Ends, $17.50 @ 


| $18; Cast-fron Borings, $9.50 per net ton. 


Steel Rails.—No change to note. 
Prices remain at $30 for standard sections, 
f.o.b. at mill. 


Railway Track Supplies.—No change 
to note either in demand or prices. Only 
a moderate business is doing. We quote 
as follows: Spikes, 2.15¢, 30 days; Splice 
Bars, 1.70¢ @ 1.80¢; Track Bolts, 2.65¢ 
with Square and 2.75¢ for Hexagon Nuts. 


(By Telegraph.) 


The Association of Iron and Steel Sheet 
Manufacturers met at the Monongahela 
House yesterday. The meeting was well 
attended, about 15 concerns being repre- 
sented in person and a number by letter. 
J. G. Battelle of Piqua, Ohio, presi- 
dent, and N. C. Cronemeyer of Pittsburgh, 
secretary. By-laws and constitution were 
submitted and adopted by the association, 
and reports were read from the four scale 
committees appointed at the previous 


Nails are held by the manufacturers at meeting. These committees represented 


$1.70 in carload lots and $1.75 in smaller 
quantities. 


Wrought-Iron Pipe.—Trade is re- 
ported very quiet, but manufacturers ex- 
pect an improvement in the demand when 


sheet-bar mills, tin-plate mills, sheet mills 
and fire-bed mills. After receiving the re- 
ports of these committees an Executive 
Committee of three was appointed, and 


the country roads, which are now almost | will draw up a wages scale for each of the 


impassable, have improved, 
remain as follows: Discounts on Black 
Butt Pipe, 574 4; on Galvanized, 474 4; 
on Black Lap Weid, 674%; on Galvanized, 


Discounts | above four kinds of mills, 


As soon as 
these scales are ready they will be sent to 
each mill and submitted by each individ- 


55 %; Boiler Tubes, all sizes up to 2}| ual concern to the sub-lodges of the 


inches, inclusive, 55 4%: 


3 inches and} Amalgamated Association for their con- 


larger, 65 %; Casing, all sizes, 55 4; In- sideration. This will be done in order 


serted Joint Casing, 50%. Sales continue 
to be made at from 5 ¢ to 10 ¢ lower than 
above lis}. 


that the sub-lodges may report to the 
genera] convention of the Amalgamated 


Barb Wire.—The recent decline in| Association of Iron and Steel Workers, 


prices has resulted in increased business | which will be held 


in 


Pittsburgh 
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in June next. One suggestion that | furnaceman said to day: ‘‘ If sellers would 


was made and will be adopted if pos- 
sible was that all day hands, as far as 
practicable, be put on a tonnage basis. 
The manufacturers are not making any at- 
tempt to reduce wages, but are endeavor- 
ing to correct some discrepancies that 
have crept into the wages paid by Sheet 
mills. A committee was also appointed to 
call on the American Tinned-Plate Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, 
which will meet at the Monongahela House 
to-day, for the purpose of proposing to 
the above organization the combin- 
ing of the interests of the Association 
of Iron and Steel Sheet Manufacturers 
and those of the American Tinned- 
Plate Manufacturers’ Association into 
one body. The interests of the firms 
belonging to the two associations are so 
closely identified, that it is believed it 
will be beneficial to join the two bodies 
together. Another committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the Amalagamated 
Association and the National Association 
of Roofers, for the purpose of establishing 
a standard gauge by act of Congress. No 
other action of importance was taken. 





The partnership heretofore existing be- 
tween Wm. J. Morris, Robt. Bailey and H. 
J. Williams under the firm name of Morris, 
Williams & Bailey, manufacturers of Cold- 
Rolled Steel at Pittsburgh, has been dis- 
solved. The business will be continued at 
the old location by Wm. L. Morris and 
Robt. Bailey under the firm name of Mor- 
ris & Bailey. 





Cleveland. © 


CLEVELAND, February 22, 1892. 


Iron Ore.—It now seems probable that 
during the excitement incident to the un- 
expected opening of the market the 
amount of Ore already sold was slightly 
overestimated. It is now believed that 
the sales of Bessemer Ore for 1892 will not 
greatly exceed 3,250,000 tons, although 
they may reach 3,500,000 tons. There is 
a pause in the demand for Ore just at prés- 
ent, a result due to the uncertain condi- 
tion of affairs in the Pig Iron trade and 
the falling off in the demand for Billets 
and other products. Buyers of Mill Iron 
are doing practically nothing, and will not 
for a few weeks to come. The rush from 
the docks to the furnaces keeps up. 30,- 
000 tons have been sent along from Cleve- 
land last week, against 13,000 tons for 
the same week last year. The docks at 
lower lake ports have not been so well 
cleared up at this season of the year for 
many seasons. If the present pace is main- 
tained the first cargoes of Ore for 1892 
will be dumped upon barren wharfs. Only 
a few unimportant sales have occurred 
since the last report. A few additional 
charters have been made, but the rates— 
$1 from Escanaba, $1.15 from Marquette 
and $1.25 from Ashland—remain the 
same. 


Pig Iron.—The market is still so in- 
active that the interruption of a national 
holiday seems to have no perceptible effect 
upon the situation. It seems hardly prob- 
able, however, that this dull condition can 
long exist, as consumers’ stocks must be 
very low and there must be a buying move- 
ment soon. Some dealers believe that the 
market will bein really good condition 
within 30 days, although it is admitted 
that there is little except history upon 
which to base such aconclusion. ‘ne 


THE IRON AGE. 


organize a boycott, refusing to sell an 
ounce of Iron for present prices, the re- 
vival would come soon enough.”” Only a 
few unimportant transactions are reported, 
and these at prices about as low as evcn 
buyers would have the audacity to offer. 
Despite all this the furnacemen are hopeful 
and seem to anticipate a substantial change 
for the better very soon. 


Scrap.—The market does not maintain 
the improvement noted a week ago. No. 
1 Railroad Wrought is in some demand at 
$18.50 @ $19, and Cast Scrap at $13.50, 
but the market is weak. 


Old Rails.—The market for Old Ameri- 
cans continues a bit weak, with a few sales 
reported at $22. 


Manufactured Iron.—The mills are 
well engaged for sometime tocome. There 
is still a fair demand for Common Bar at 
1.65¢ @ 1.70¢. Sheets are scarce and higb, 
and with the approach of spring Struct- 
ural Irons seem to be wanted. 





Louisville. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., February 20, 18¥2 

Pig Iron.—The market has been ex- 
tremely quiet, what sales were effected be- 
ing on basis of $9.50 for Gray Forge, Birm- 
ingham, which has been the ruling figure 
for several weeks. Contracts for long de- 
livery, basis $9.75 for No. 2 Soft and $10.75 
for No. 1 Soft, Birmingham, have been 
made. Consumers report a scarcity of or- 
ders, which prevents their buying at the 
present moment, though tbe offerings at 
prevailing low prices are considered very 
advantageous. The manufacturers who 
have depended largely upon Southe1n trade 
especially have felt a contraction in their 
business. Only in special lines, like car 
companies, is work abundant; the prices, 
hoWever, at which contracts for cars are 
taken necessitate practicing every econ- 
omy in their manufacture, but the demand 
has been much greater than last year. 
There has been considerable Iron sold by 
Western houses aud the demand there has 
been active, with purchases for delivery 
running into the fall on basis of present 
quotations. A new furnace, the Embre- 
ville, is going in blast immediately, feeling 
that there is a special demand for the char- 
acter of iron they will produce with the 
Embreville Oresand Pocahoatas Coke. The 
product will be largely Foundry grades of 
great strength and their Mill Iron one that 
will produce a Muck Bar nearly all fiber. 
We quote cash, f o.b. cars, Louisville: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry... $14.00 @ $14. 
Southern Coke, No.2 Foundry... 13.00@ 13. 
> 
> 


5) 
iO 
Southern Coke, No.3 Foundry... 12.50@ 12.74 


2.44 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge... . 12.00@ 12.25 
Southern Charcoal, No.1] Foundry. 15.75@ _ 16.75 
Soutbern Car Wheel................ 18.00 @ 19.00 





Cincinnati. 


(By Telegraph.) 
Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main Sta., 
CINCINNATI, February 24 1892. 
There has been little increase in the 
volume of business during the week, for 
consumers are not disposed to buy Iron 
much in advance of their necessities. There 
have been some sales of 1000 or 2000 ton 
lots on private terms, and in some cases 
it is understood that exceptionally low 
prices were made, but there have been 
sales at pretty full quotations for desicable 
deliveries and of Iron which had been tried 
and found satisfactory. As a rule there 
are abundant offerings of Southern Coke 
Iron, and the fact that production 
continues abundant in the face of low 


February 95, 1899 
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the Napier Iron Works, wh 
had long been idle, have been inguaee 
to resume operations, as they now 
railroad facilities and can better 
pete — other furnaces. Generally g 
ing, there is more inquiry for Pj : 
forward delivery a ues are phew a 
gotiations in progress that may be com, 
pete at an early day. There appears to 
e less disposition to sell for the last half 
of this year and many furnaces will not ¢ 
tertain any such bids, but there are s9 = 
who will sell little beyond July. “we 
give revised quotations for several] gtaden 
of Iron: 


have 
Com. 


Foundru. 


Southern Coke, No.1.... .......... 


14.5 
Southern Coke, No. 2. ase 4 $14.75 


Southern Coke, No.3... ..... ..... 275 aa 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1........ 16.00@ 16.5 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 2........ 15.00 @ 15.5 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley... 17. @ 17.5 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 19.75 @ 20,09 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2.... W.W@ aw, 
Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 
DUlinn Skate. . wanetmenakoins - 16, 

Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, @ 11.0 

ss taciannsss: a0eviebn uukeniae 5.50@ 16.9 

Forge. 
RT FONDS o005s0s ceccecess cvceess 12.25 
Mottled Neutral Coke.............. ll Bo Pr 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons, 

Standard Southern Car Whee!l..... 19.75 @ 20,00 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Mal- , 

leable....  .. see» 18.758 19,00 





St. Louis. 


Office of The Iron Age, 
Bank of Commerce Building, + 
Sr. Louts, February 22, 1892, | 

Pig Lron.—Another week has come and 
gone and left the market, if anything, in 
even worse condition than it found it. 
Prices continue weak, and while it does not 
seem possible for them to go lower, thereis 
nothing in the situation to base hope 
for any advance, and furnacemen will con- 
sider themselves fortunate if they are able 
to hold prices at present prevailing. Even 
this latter hope does not seem to have 
much foundation to rest on, and indica- 
tions point to a still lower range of prices, 
As was explained in our report two weeks 
since, overproduction is the burden which 
is keeping the market down to its present 
low level, and until this feature has been 
eliminated either by a curtailment of pro- 
duction or a largely increased demand, 
the possibility of any advance in prices 
seems too distant to place any strong hope 
in. The market is in a precarious condi- 
tion and it will not be surprising to hear 
of some furnaces *‘ blowing out,” as they 
bave to be peculiarly well located to make 
money at the prices ruling to-day. A lim- 
ited trade is reported at about current 
rates, although the size of the order has 
much to do with the price. For moder- 
ate sized quantities the quotations below 
are the basis on which these sales are 
made. We quote as follows for cash f.o.b. 
St. Louis: 


Soutnern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $14.75 @ $15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 14.40 @ 1425 
Southern Coke, No.3 Foundry, 13 25 @ 13.75 
SIPGT PONG. osecewsvesvccceses 1275 @ 13.00 
Southern Charcoal, No. 
PT vince. Sie sriene vanes 1675 @ 17.25 
Southern Charcoal, No. 
PONE Sc dvinnsecsssiaveabs 16.00 @ 16.£0 
Missouri Charcoal, No. 1 
I ais Sao ebecnsdededs 15.25 @ 15.75 
Missouri Charcoal, No. 2 
SUT 5 kv'dd cccvase sotecvien 14.75 @ 15.25 
SED TN OTE vo ccvcccseveses 17.75 @ 18.75 


Bar lron.—Trade is not as brisk as it 
was two weeks since, although the car 
builders continue to buy quite freely. 
Jobbers report a falling off in the demand. 
and prices are being shaded to secure 
orders. Mills are not too plentifully sup- 
plied with orders and are busy skirmish- 


prices is taken as evidence that it is not | ing around to keep the books as well filled 


unprofitable. 


But there is a scarcity of|as possible. 


We quote as follows: Car 


Neutral Coke Iron and it is in good de- | lots at East St. Louis, 1.70¢ @ 1.75¢, half 


mand. 


Standard Southern Car- Wheel| extras; small lots from store, 1.85¢ @ 


Charcoal Iron is also in good request and | 1.90¢, according to quantity. 
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February 35, oF se 


el to y hen 
ire. _Mills continue 

a Wire and jobbers report an in- 

= ‘4 yemand. The Southwestern trade 

a ually heavy for this season and 

poy larger demand 


ise of & 
ae the weather settles enough 
‘e take outside work. Prices are bet- 
: than was anticipated, 


tained 
~, ws quoted as follows: Fox less than 


nted, $2. 60; Galvanized, $3.10. 

ol aed are quoted at 10¢ #@ hun- 
dredweight less than these prices. 

Wire Nails.—A fairly active trade is 
reported in this department: Mills are 
maintaining the recent advance. Jobbers 
also report an active trade and dealers 
have evidently come to the conclusion that 
the recent advances made in Wire Nails 
have come to stay. Moderate sized orders 
are filled at the $2.05 rate, while jobbers 
quote $2.10 @ $2.15 for small lots. Car 


jots command $1. 95. 
(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Lead.—A 4 sudden cbange has taken 
place in this department. Sellers ask 4¢, 
while sales of several hundred tons are re- 
ported at 3.95¢. The situation is much 
stronger, and while no tremendous ad- 
vance is anticipated, a steady increase in 
value is pretty sure to result. 

Spelter does not improve in any sense 
whatever. Offerings are free at 4.30¢, 
with bids at 4.25¢. Sales have been made 
for delivery extending through the next 
four months at 4.30¢. The stocks in smelt- 
ers’ hands are increasing, and while this 
continues any improvement in prices 
seems out of the question. 





Rogers, Brown & Co. report that in 
1891 they sold 387,283 gross tons of Pig 
Iron, and 66,601 net tons of Steel, Coke 
and Coal, the invoice value of this mate- 
rial at destination being $6,060,000. The 
iron was shipped from 48 different blast 
furnaces, the sales being made by 16 sales- 
men to over 800 different customers. The 
entire losses by bed Conte during the year 
were less than ,’; of 1 %, a good proof of 
the stability of the Iron trade. January 
sales were 46,405 tons. 





New York. 


Office of The Iron Age, 96-102 Reade gucer | 
New YORK, February 24, 182, 
American Pig.—The market is very 
dull, and there is general complaint of 
sharp cutting, even the standard brands 
of Northern Irons being worked off at a 
concession through special channels. 
Southern and Virginia furnaces are mak- 
ing sacrifices in a number of cases, and 
rumors of very low prices are frequent. 
We quote Northern brands, $16.50 @ 
$17.50 for No. 1; $15.25 @ $16 for 
No, 2, and $14 @ $14.50 for Gray Forge, 
tidewater. Southern Iron sells at $15.75 
@ $17 for No.1; $15 @ $15.50 for No. 2 
and No. 1 Soft, $14 @ $14 25 for No. 2 
Soft; $13.50 @ $14 for Gray Forge. 


Ferromanganese and Spiegeleisen. — 
We note a sale of 5000 tons of 10 to 12 4 
foreign Spiegeleisen, special brand, to an 
Eastern Rail mill at $2350. Ferro is 
dull. We quote at $23 @ $23.50 for 10 
to 12 % $26.50 @ $27 for 20 4, and $62 
@ $62.50 for 80 4 Ferromanganese. 

Billets and Rods.—In Steel Billets 
low offerings are being. made from the 
Pittsburgh district. Foreign Wire Rods 
are very low, and sales of several thousand 
tons have been made in the Canadian 
market, the foreign price being 110/, 
f.o.b. Antwerp. For this coast nothing 
has been done in foreign, which we quote 





nails at $42.50 @ $42.75; domestic 
Rods are quotable at Se. 50 @ $37, tide- 
water. 


Manufactured Iron and Steel.—There 
is little doing in Beams, and no season con- 
tracts are reported. It is estimated that 
the leading architectural works of this 
city have contracted for previous to the 
break and have still to receive about 
7000 tons of foreign Beams, which they 
will probably find it necessary to work 
off before taking hold of American 
stock. Buyers have very pronounced 
views as to what they ought to 
be able to buy American Beams for. They 
talk 2¢, delivered. What little business is 
doing is being done at the range of 2.3¢@ 
2.5¢ for Beams and Channels. A part of 
the Broadway cable road power house has 
been taken. The specifications for Mc- 
Comb’s Dam bridge, for which the bids 
will be opened on March 9, show that A. 
P. Boller has receded from his position to 
limit manufacturers to Acid Open Hearth. 
The specifications call simply for Open 
Hearth. 


Steel.—During the week a contract has 
been placed for 750 tons of structural ma- 
terial for gas house work at Worcester, 
Mass. We may note that the New York 
Central has placed orders for 3000 cars, 
one-half going to Buffalo and the otherto 
the Michigan Company. The Lehigh 
Valley has placed 1500 cars with 
the Milton works. Ship Plate orders 
continue to hang fire. We quote: 
Angles, 1.90¢ @ 2.10¢; Sheared Plates, 
1.85¢ @ 2.25¢; Tees, 2.40¢ @ 2.75¢, 
and Beams 2.30¢ @ 2.80¢; Chan- 
nels, 2.30¢ @ 2.50¢, on dock. Car Track 
Channels, 2¢ @ 2.10¢; Steel Plates are 
1.85¢ @ 2.1¢ for Tank; 2.15¢ @lu 
2.30¢ for Shell; 2.40¢ @ 2.65¢ for 
Flange; 2.60¢ @ 2.75¢ for Marine, 
and 3¢ @ 3.25¢ for Fire Box, on 
dock. Bars are 1.7¢ @ 1.9¢, on dock. 
Scrap Axles are quotable at 2¢ @ 2.20¢, 
delivered. Steel Axles, 2¢ @ 2.2¢, “and 
Links and Pins, 2 1¢ @ 2.20¢; Steel 
Hoops, 1.95¢ @ 2.05¢, delivered. 

Merchant Steel.— We quote: Hot- 
ae Shafting, 1.90¢ @ 2¢; Machinery, 

1.90¢ @ 2.10¢; Tire, 2¢ @ 2.25¢, and 
Toe Calk, 2.20¢ @ 2. 35¢, delivered. 

Steel Rails.—Orders continue very 
scarce, and no transactions of magnitude 
have been placed. The report of the Board 
of Control shows that sales up to the ist 
of February were about 200,000 tons 
greater than last year, or about 525,000 
tons. The Cleveland Rolling Mill Com- 
pany are getting ready to start on Rails. 
Prices remain $30, at Eastern mill. In 
the West Light Rails are being sold at rel- 
atively low prices. 


Track Material.— Rumors of low prices 
continue to disturb the market. We quote 
Spikes, 1.95¢ @ 2.05¢; Angie, 1.65¢ @ 
1.70¢,and Bolts, 2.60¢ @ 2.75¢, delivered. 





Metal Market. 


Copper.—It has been current report 
that the Calumet and Hecla Company have 
recently taken orders for about 10,000,000 
tb of Lake Superior Ingot at 103¢ for 
March and later delivery. Intimations 
dropped by consumers supposed to have 
been interested as buyers appear to have 
been the foundation of the report. The 
meager information imparted by the al- 
leged sellers suggests a doubt as to the 
accuracy of the report, however, and some 
consumers, who think that they would 
not be overlooked in the event of orders 
being taken at the price named, assert that 
they have no knowledge of the transac- 
tions as reported. There seems to be a 
general impression, however, that some 
fire is behind all the smoke, and that 104¢ 
is nearer actual market value for large lots 


ee ee 





than are the prices currently quoted for 
small parcels. Of the latter there have 
been sales at 10.60¢ @ 10.65¢, and sub- 
sequent bids of 10.60¢, it is reported, were 
refused; 10.65¢, however, would buy in 
some quarters, Casting brands for prompt 
delivery are not in full supply as yet, but 
the offering for near future delivery is 
freer and at somewhat lower prices. 
Small parcels are quoted at 10%¢ on the 
spot, and futures are offered at 10}¢, with- 
out attracting a great deal of business. 


Pig Tin.—Prices have averaged lower 
the past week and the market has pre- 
sented a dull, dragging appearance. Ina 
measure this condition of affairs was the 
result of irregular and lower average prices 
cabled from London, but local influences 
evidently carried greater weight. Certain 
it is that outside speculative interest af- 
fords no basis for successful local manipula- 
tion, since outstanding obligations are 
kept within narrow limits, while the com- 

tition for trade and consumptive orders 
is still so keen that values respond more 
quickly toa downward turn than to any 
movement in the opposite direction in the 
foreign market. During the past week 
10-ton lots of Straits have been sold at 
from 19.65¢ down to 19.55¢, and spot 
parcels at as low as 194$¢, net cash, on local 
dealings. Out of town orders have been 
taken at prices nearly on a level with these. 
At the close the offering was more re- 
served, owing apparently to better cable 
advices, and the market firmer at about 

-05¢ @ .07}¢ advance from the lowest 
point For ordinary jobbing parcels 193¢ 
@ 193¢ was quoted. 


Pig Lead.—Under the influence ot very 
reserved offering by smelters, consequent 

n the labor strikes at the mines in the 
I aho district, the market has gained ad- 
ditional strength and a further advance 
in prices has been established on actual 
transactions. Single carloads brought as 
Ingh as 4}¢, 50-ton lots went at 4. 20¢, 
and bids of 4.15¢ for larger quantities 
were refused. The volume of business 
has not been remarkable, nor have 
consumers manifested any alarm, but 
the trading, such as it has ‘been, 
would indicate that, were require- 
ments more urgent, still higher prices 
would have to be paid unless the European 
markets cameinto play as an offset. A 
few inquiries sent abroad have already 
served to bring about an advance of 7/6 in 
the price of Spanish Lead in London, but 
it is problematical whether several good- 
sized orders from this side would cause 
foreign holders to look for still higher 
prices or to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity that might be offered to unload 
some of their burdensome supply. 


Spelter.—The market looks weaker 
just now than it has at any previous time 
this month. Asa rule sellers of Western 
brands quote 4.65¢ for carloads, and name 
4.60¢ as aclose price for larger quantities, 
but offers made within a few days at as low 
as 4.574¢ have met with indifferent Tecep- 
tion. Toall accounts consumption is well 

| up to the average for the season, but large 
output and liberal stocks at the smelting 
works have a depressing influence, 


Antimony.—There is little or no change 
in the character of the demand, and pric. s 
are still rather weak. On wholesale quan- 
tities the quotations are 11¢ for Hal 
lett’s, 128¢ @ 13¢ for LX, and 15¢ @ 15}¢ 
for Cookson’s, 

Tin Piate.—In this line business has 
been running in much the same groove 
as Operetions were conducted in during the 
preceding week, and there is no radical 


change in the general situation or 
in prices. On the spot there is a 
full supply of full- weight Cokes, 


for which the outlet at present is very 
narrow, also a fair quantity of sizes and 
brands that are just now out of favor, but 
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otherwise a comparatively moderate stock. 
Full-weight Cokes, it may be in place to 
remark, are offered on spot at 124¢ @ 15¢ 
per box below present cost of importation, 
while in nearly all other lines, Wasters ex- 
cepted, futures are the cheapest by 5¢ @ 
15¢. We quote as follows for full weights: 
Coke Tins—Penlan grade, [C, 14 x 20, 
$5.25; J. B. grade, do., $5.35; Besse- 
mer do., $5.30; Siemens Steel, $5.37}. 
Stamping Plates—Bessemer Steel, Coke 
finish, IC basis, $5.60 @ $5.65; Siemens 
Steel, IC basis, $5.75 @ $5.80; IX basis, 
$6.80. IC Charcoals—Melyn grade, $X, 
$6.35; for each additional X add 
$1.50; Allaway grade, $5.75: Grange 
grade, $5.85; for each additional X 
add $1.20, Charcoal Ternes — Wor- 
cester, 14 x 20, $5.75; do., 20 x 28, 
$11.374; M. F., 14 x 20, $7.37}; do., 
20 x 28, $14.75; Dean, 14x 20, $5.50; do., 
20 x 28, $10.60; D. R. D. grade, 
14 x 20, $5.35; do., 20 x 28, $10.25 ; 
Mansel, 14 x 20, $5.40; do., 20 x 28, 
$10 50 ; Alyn, 14 x 20, $5.45; do., 20 x 
28, $10.50 ; Dyffryn, 14 x 20, scarce; do., 
20 x 28, $10.90. Wasters—S. T. P. grade, 
14 x 20, $5.10; do., 20 x 28, $10; Aber- 
carne grade, 14 x 20, $5; do., 20 x 28, 
$9.65. 





Coal Market. 


The Anthracite Coal trade remains in 
the same stagnant condition noted for some 
time past, despite reports to the contrary 
designed to keep the market for ‘‘ coalers ” 
on the Stock Exchange. Most of the Coal 
that is being delivered is Coal sold at 
what is technically known as the ‘‘ drop 
prices,’’ meaning the prices that prevailed 
for a short time at the recent break, when 
the Wilkesbarre and in fact nearly all the 
companies joined in a general scramble to 
sell all that was possible for what they 
could get. But there is reason to believe 
that no Coal is sold at present except at the 
circular prices. Broken may be quoted 
$3.50 @ $360; Stove, $3.75 ; Chest- 
nut, $3.25, f.o.b., net; Pea, $2.25 @ 
$2.75, according to quality; Buckwheat, 
$1.90 @ $2.25. At the office of the sales 
agents nothing is yet heard of the details 
of contemplated changes, whatever they 
may be, growing out of the recent com- 
bine. The inference is that conservative 
methods will prevail, at least as long as 
any question may exist with reference to 
the legal status of the deal. Production 
for the week ending February 13 was 700, - 
243 tons, compared with 651,593 tons in 
the corresponding week last year, an in- 
crease of 48,647 tons. The total amount 
of Anthracite mined thus far in the year is 
446,000 tons less compared with the same 
time in 1891. Shipments of Coal over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 262,000 tons; 
Coke, 118,709; Reading tonnage for the 
week, 250,000. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Exchange adopted 
resolutions condemning Senator Frye’s bill 
for the regulation of boilers in the marine 
service. The bill has already passed 
second reading in the House. 

A Tamaqua dispatch says the Reading 
management have issued orders to suspend 
work on the new branch line to connect 
with Coxe’s new road to the colleries. 





British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 
[Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age. } 


LONDON, WEDNESDAY, February 24, 1892. 

In price of Scotch warrants there has 
been a further decline, and the market is 
still in a very unsettled condition. On the 
18th inst. the syndicate ceased buying, 
whereupon other holders began to realize, 
and over 10,000 tons changed hands at 
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40/6. Subsequently there were liquida- Steel Slabs.—The market remains dy 
tions at 40/, and some transactions at a/ and unchanged. Bessemer quoted at 3 
shade less. The last statement shows | 5/, f.0.b. at shipping point. ; 
502,000 tons in Connal’s stores, which is} Qld Iron Rails.—There is mike 
about the average for some time past, doing and the market is steadier, 
but additional 


T More 


furnaces have been} quoted at £2. 17/6 and Double Mm 


lighted, and there are now 78 in| £3, f.0.b. 
blast. The increased production, along 
with slow shipping demand, makes the 
situation appear critical. English and 
Hematite warrants were somewhat ad- 
versely affected by the decline in Scotch, 
but have since became firmer at 35/74 
and 45/6 respectively. The stock of £2. 15/, f.0.b. 

Cleveland warrants is still 157,000 tons. Tin Plate.—No change in prices ang 
Finished Iron trade is unsettled, owing | the demand moderate. 
chiefly to threatened stoppage of work at Liverpool : 


Scrap Iron.—Values are Steady and 
the demand is very fair. Heavy Wrought 
Iron quoted at £2. 10/ @ £2. 12/6, t,o 

Crop Ends.—A slow movement at old 
prices. Bessemer quoted at £2, 12/6 @ 


We quote, fo,b, 


Bl IC Charcoal, Alloway grade. ......14/ @i4% 
collieries. ic Bessemer Steel, Coke tinisn.... ....., @ 126 
; , 2 Siemens 7” ™ = a oe = 
Operations have been suspended at the | 16 Coxe. &. V. grade 4x 20.0000 ; a9 


West Cumberland Iron Works, owing to | Charcoal Terne, Deangrade .. ...... 2/ a3 
depression in business. Manufactured Lron.—There has been 
Pig Tin, after some display of firmness, | 2° "provement to sales in any line and 
declined £1. 5/, owing chiefly to absence | PMces remain as before. We quote, f.0.b, 
of speculation, but there has since been a Liverpool : pei le 
recovery of 12/6, chiefly under the influ- | Staff. Ordinary Marked Bars 816 0 @ ... 
2 a . oe “ Common en  aeewe 610 0 ¢ 
ence of better consumptive demand. Straits | stag. BI'k Sheet. singles... 716 0 @ 
shipments continue large Weish Rars (f.0.b, Wales)... 510 0 @ 5B 4 
ge. 
Free selling caused a decline of 12/6 in Pig Tin.—The market at the close was 
Merchant Copper and from that there has | quite firm, Straits quoted at £89, 2/6, 
been only aslight recovery. In the specu- | SP, and £89. 10/ for three months. 
lative interest the ‘‘ bears” evidently pre-| Copper.—Prices rather firmer at the 
dominate, and are favored by quietness of close. Merchant Bars quoted at £43. 15/, 
trade, but any improvement in demand | SP°t, and £44. 17/6, three months’ futures, 
causes ‘‘shorts” to cover, as available Best selected, £47. 6/. 
stocks are light. | American Copper is in Lead.—Business more active and the 
poor request. The Anaconda Company }market firmer at £10. 15/ for Soft 
offer Matte freely for March delivery, but Spanish, 
English smelters refuse terms regarding| Spelter.—Demand has improved and 
assay | prices are steadier at £21. 12/6 for ordi- 
Business in Tin Plate continues moder- | nary Silesian. 
. . . . . eeninntil —— 
ate, and is still confined chiefly to irregu- — 
lar sizes and light gauges. No further PERSONAL. 
important concessions in makers’ prices. 








: W. H. Keeler, recently of Jamestown, 
Scotch Pig Iron.—The demand for | N. Y., has been elected a director, secre- 


makers’ brands continues slow and prices | tary and manager of the Nevada Mining 
still lean in buyers favor: Company, with an office at Webb City, 


No. 1 Coltness, f.0.b. Glasgow.......... 54/ | Mo. 

} ene oi “ ow cress 2" | ALC. Crowell, manager of the Crowell 
No. | Langloan, _ Me seneeeee 51/6 | Clutch and Pulley Company of Westfield, 
ea Ok lee 8 | N. Y., has been appointed mechanical en- 
No.1 Glengarnock. “ Ardrossan.......... 51/ | gineer and superintendent of the engineer- 
No. 1 Dalmellington,“ be eeeeee - 48/ | ing works at Dunkirk, N. Y. Charles J. 
No. 1 Eglinton, ™ ne 47/ “ze 


Carney, the former superintendent of the 
works, bas accepted the position of en- 
gineer of machinery and superintendent of 
the Brooks Locomotive Works. 


Steamer freights, Glasgow to New York, 1/: 
Liverpool to New York, 7/6. 
Cleveland Pig.—Business is moderate, 


ket i ly steady at 35/9 f 
salpsgpapge+~ncin seen aginaiaalalaaaad S. H. Chauvenet has resigned the post 


No. 3, f.0.b, Middlesborough. of general manager of the Virginia De- 
Bessemer Pig.—Only a fair business | Velopment Company. We understand also 
passing, but makers firmer at 48/ @ 48/6 = oe aig his connec 
for West Coast brands, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 

f.o.b. shipping port. 


content canons 
: W. T. Flanders & Co. of Nashua, N. H., 
Spiegeleisen.—Market slow and prices | have contracted to put in a plant for tin- 
are without change. English 20% quoted | ning cast iron at the works of the Peck, 
at 80/, f.0.b. shipping port. Stow & Wilcox Company at Southington, 
Conn. 

Steel Rails.—There is a fairly active 


movement and the market is steady.| he Ohio Legislature is about to inquire 
Heavy sections quoted at £4. 5/, f.0.b. | into the effect of prison labor on outside 
shipping port. industries. 


Steel Blooms. — Market remains very 


quiet. Makers ask £4. 5/ for 7 x 7, f.0.b. entered business on his own account iu 
shipping point. 1824. He commenced his business ex- 
Steel Billets.—No change in these, | perience as a clerk with L. & T. Seymour, 


business continuing slow. Bessemer, 24x ag aly Lorene a Se doe 
24 inches, quoted at £4. 5/, f.0.b. ship-| joys good health, though he is now en- 
ping point. tirely blind. 








Charles Merrill, who is still living, 
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HARDW ARE. 


Condition of Trade. 


RADE CONTINUES in fair but not 
heavy volume, and some disappoint- 
essed that the demand has not 


T 


ment is expr 

as yet reached as large proportions as was 

expected. Our advices from several lead- 

‘no jobbing points in the West indicate a 
Pe 


satisfactory increase in business and a 


; fd , m man 
quickening in the demand, and fro y 


> Tre : od 
parts of the country reports come of a go 


condition of retail business which results 
in fair purchases at present, with the pros- 
pect of a continued call for goods during 


the season. The fact that orders from the 


South are much less than usual has the 
effect of reducing considerably the sale of 
goods to that section, which of late has 
been a market of growing importance, and 
tue absence of Southern orders has some- 
thing todo with the disappointment in re- 
gard to the aggregate volume of business, 
In the matter of prices the market remains 
steady, without indications of much im 


provement in its general tone. Collections, 


asa whole, may be characterized as fair, 


with some complaints in regard to slug- 
gishness, especially in the South. 


St. Louis. 


(By Telegraph.) 


Jobbers report a steady trade, more par- 
ticularly for Shelf Goods. Salesmen are 
esnding in good orders and the general 
outlook can be called encouraging. Coun- 
try dealers are complaining somewhat, but 
the local trade is in good shape. Some 
complaint is heard regarding prices, which 
in some lines have reached a point that is 
pretty close to cost. Wire Nails, Barb 
Wire and Tinware are ordered freely, but 
the business in Cut Nails is disappointing. 
Shot is in good demand. There is little or 
no complaint regarding collections. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The better demand for Hardware noted 
last week has sustained itself and the 
spring trade now seems to be in full swing. 
There is a difference of opinion with re- 
gard to its volume. Several prominent 
houses report an improvement over the 
corresponding period of last year, while 
others claim that they have not yet caught 
up to the high. water mark reached at that 
time. The difference in these views is 
perhaps accounted for in this way: The de- 
mand last year was unusually heavy for 
staple goods and the falling off in this 
respect must be felt by the houses espe- 
cially prominent in that line. Others are 
making a stronger effort to push straight 
Hardware and these are the ones who are 
most cheerful over the situation. The de- 
mand for staple goods this year seems to 


be very healthy and would appear to be 


preferable to the speculative demand of 
last year, when small merchants ordered 
carloads of Wire Nails and Barb Wire. 
Nearly every order now includes some 
staple goods, but they are limited to the 
buyers’ actual wants in those lines. Shot 
has receded to $1.35, while Rope has made 
The 


another advance. outlook continues 


excellent. 


Notes on Prices. 


Cut Nails.—There is very little change 
in the Cut Nail market since our last re- 
port. The demand is fair and prices with- 
out improvement or weakening. Quota- 
tions are on the basis of $1.45 at mill for 
either Iron or Steel Nails in round lots. 
New York quotations are $1.55 to $1.60 
on dock, 
at $1.65 to $1.75. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Steel Cut Nails 


small lots from store being held 


have undergone no special change in the 
The 
supplied with orders extending into March. 


past week. local makers are well 
Quotations range from $1.60 to $1.65, 
30-cent average. Jobbers 


quote $1.75 for smal! lots from stock, with 


Chicago, on 


5 cents off for mixed carloads. 


Wire Nails.—The Wire 
continues even and steady, 
amount of business, 


Nail market 
with a good 
Quotations are on 
the basis of $1.75 at mill, a figure from 
which concessions are in special cases 
given. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Wire Nails are 
well held at the advanced rate lately es- 
tablished, and a good run of business is 
reported both by manufacturers and job- 
bers. Carload lots are quoted at $1.90, 
and small lots from stock $1.95. 


Barb Wire.—There has been a good 
deal of inquiry in regard to Barb Wire, and 
a considerable quantity has been purchased 
but large buyers are in many cases still 
feeling the market. As a general quota- 
tion $2.65 for carload lots of Four Point 
Galvanized, at mill, may be named, a figure 
which is in some cases shaded, but, on the 
other hand, a few of the manufacturers 
refuse to meet it. New York prices are on 
the basis of $3.10 for small lots of Four- 
Point Galvanized, carload lots being held 
at $3. These figures are, however, shaded 
to a greater or less extent. 

Chicago, by Telegraph. —Manufacturers 
report an active condition of business, with 
the largest mills now running to their full 
capacity in order to supply the trade 
They quote factory lots of Painted, $2.45, 
Chicago, with 50 cents advance for Galvan- 
ized. Jobbers quote $2 55 for mixed car- 
loads of Painted and $3.05 for Galvanized 
with 5 cents per 100 advance for small lots. 

Bright Wire Goods.—<At the recent 
meeting of the manufacturers of Bright 
Wire Goods it was thought advisable to 
make a reduction in price inorder to make 
the regular quotation approximate the 


figures at which the goods irregularly, 
though not infrequently, have of late been 
selling. The new price is such as to permit 
the sale of the goods generally at discount 
85 per cent. 


Shot.—The associated manufacturers of 
Shot have adopted new prices, which are 
announced under date 22d inst. These 
prices are as follows, terms, net cash 30 
days, or 2 percent. discount for cash in 
10 days, an additional discount of 20 cents 
per 100 pounds being allowed in lots of 
2000 pounds and upward taken at one 
time: 

Drop shot up to B, a bag. be aieda 


Drop shot B, and larger A ——— nea 


Buck and chilled, 2-pound bag . 


Dust shot, 25-pound bag Wie ddsteenseawbans 2.00 


a National Cordage Com- 
pany have made another advance in the 
price of Rope. By this action the base 
price of Sisal is made 10} cents, subject to 
the usual discount of 1 cent per pound, 
f.o.b. factory, and 14 per cent. discount 
for cash. 

Butcher Knives, Cleavers, &e. — 
Nichols Bros., successors to E. 8. Hulbert 
& Co., Bernardston, Mass., have issued a 
new catalogue relating to their manufact- 
ures, which is referred to in another col- 
umn. ‘They also issue the following dis- 
count sheet applying to the catalogue: 


Knives : Discount. 
Butchers’ (except Assoc. pattern) .......50 4 
= Association Pattern.......... Net. 
Wa Sb Siiwinedcedncn Rudeedsdcedeeenee 
oo COCO OEE 
TE Saiveccwndcas dacasselee sscusnceee 
Bs 5.5.6, a0 096055 400S teen acans cee 
WOO ptivacue dwaneddeeae Weave 000Reeee 
RR iics sc vivencese atacccdessenesccee 
- emiey pabechsenicieedsbueddeneawege 
WN SNS 5 occ ciceucdaerditeceeues 50 % 
Jewelers’. .........-.sceceecceceeeeeeeees 50 % 
SMC a dtetacnccaudasesadeeccaccsveasanal 50 % 
SOE wack. sc eksdeeka oud eda eee 
Boke cvcandentacedduyregee: undergo 50 % 
SO tks accéatinsscwsnacsieceneaaseeee 
Slicers 
MET a0 cacccducaedacdacdscueveueneet 50% 
Wadkcsesiancneecas edecate-cyds lesa 
DE iciuiesctinenantsneaatendd aceudaae OS 
Carving Knives and Forks....... ........504% 
Pot Forks..... Katihuasenkabeauanendae Guan Net. 
Steels : 
CN BN. csnsdndvccnesinesoaseak Sane 
SE SE haavavean vetkedsenagauves 50 4 
PE SEN as 5. ckivccdnnndeewences 50 
CRN ind dckccsttcucs Sueweaevcweeel 504g 
Cleavers : 
IR dnadcis, exacesngsucuscendeaes -30 % 
I CE i aca atcccckeeu da. ...30% 
PUNO cias deiacwed aves exetes 30 % 
DU cidade’ aeacdunen .30 % 
RES sad doen wed Seu wradccad wemkabbees 30 
ORME MO icc acuuckuasancaddcedauss 30 % 
CR idvcccccevatendaeu, santas 30 % 
Splitters : 
Lamb, New York ee. na ..30% 
sis PSG * Sis ss Wedidwesenceen 30 % 
Davide weckdkewihdnndcswkene cena. Se8K4 30 % 
Spades, Butter and Lard peahedwaemenweamee 50% 
eee CC PP fe yaesededs 50&10 & 
Miscellaneous : 
GOWUEEN MMNO oc cvsescccevccnadcoads 50 % 
Hairing a ere ne 50 4 
MIN ie bias Kkscicane cdesen |} ceo 50 % 
Cs CINE Sian oa cs, avddeuedeusnusees 50 
POON Sa ciccasce cuacuncamees 30 Z 


Leffingwell Automatic Ash Sieve.— 
Chas. Leffingwell, 55 Eighth avenue, 
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Newark, N. J., manufacturer of this Ash 


Sieve, has made a reduction in the price, 
by which it is now sold at $12 per dozen 
and $1 each. The terms are f.o.b. cars 
Newark, net cash five days after receipt of 


Glass.—The advance in the price of 
Glass made at the Cleveland meeting, held 
on February 16 and noticed in our last is- 
sue, is reported to take effect immediately. 
The rates agreed upon are: For 1000-box 
lots or more, 80, 10 and 5 per cent. dis- 
count, and for car lots 80 and 10 per cent. 
discount. The actual freight allowed is 


not to exceed the Chicago carload rate, 
which is 174 cents per hundredweight. 
For smaller lots the discount is to be 80 
and 5 per cent., f.o.b. at factory. The 
action is reported as unanimous, the man- 
ufacturers being united upon the desirabil- 
ity of putting the business upon a better 
paying basis. The revision of the present 
price-list, which work is now in the hands 
of a committee, will have the effect, it is 
understood, of further advancing the price 
of Glass. It is stated that the reports 
from the different manufacturers showed 
stocks in their hands to be small and the 
outlook generally promising. The meet- 
ing of the Plate Glass Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, held in this city during the 
past week, resulted in no arrangement ofa 
scale of prices nor the establishment of a 
rebate system. Quotations upon the new 
basis are as follows: American Window 
Glass, 1000-box lots or more, 80, 10 and 5 
per cent. discount; carloads, 80 and 10 per 
cent. discount; less than carloads, 80 and 


5 per cent. discount; French Window 


Glass, 75 and 10 per cent. discount ; Amer- 
ican Plate is held at a discount of 50, 10 
and 5 per cent., and imported Plate at a 
discount of 60 per cent. 


Trade Items. 


E. WOODRUFF, Northern Office 
Building, Chicago, who has for 
many years been identified with the 

Western Hardware trade, has consum- 

mated arrangements direct with manu- 

facturers for a full line of Shelf and 

Heavy Hardware and Cutlery, which he 

proposes to sell direct to the trade, tak- 

ing practically the position of a jobber. 

Associated with him are D. L. Morgan, 

well known to the trade through his long 

connection with Kelley, Maus & Co., and 

W. A. 8. Brooks, who was formerly with 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. The 

combination is an excellent one, covering 

all essential requirements in the trade to 
be covered. Mr. Woodruff’s personal ac- 
quaintance among Hardware merchants is 
very extensive and his knowledge of the 
requirements of the Northwestern trade is 
especially intimate. He will cultivate the 
entire field from Chicago to the Pacific 

Coast. Mr. Wovdruff will continue to 

purchase fora large number of Western 

merchants on a salaried basis, giving such 
customers the benefit of manufacturers’ 
prices, with all rebates, freight allow- 

ances, special discounts, &c. 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Jobns- 
ton Harvester Company, Batavia, N. Y., 
held January 30, the following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year: B. E. 
Huntley, president; E. J. Mockford, vice 
president and secretary; E. W. Atwater, 
treasurer. The company state that they 
are in excellent condition in every respect, 
and that they anticipate a much larger 
trade this season than ever before. 







THE DINNER. 


HE FIRST BANQUET of the Hard- 
T ware, Metal and kindred trades since 
1860 was held at Sherry’s, Fifth avenue 
and Thirty-seventh street, Tuesday even- 
ing. There was present one of the larg: 
est and most enthusiastic assemblages of 
guests ever gathered within this handsome 
and justly popular dining hall. It was 
certainly the largest trade dinner ever given 
in the City of New York. 

The occasion was memorable on account 
of the number and position of the guests, 
and the exceptional excellence of the 
speeches, which were eloquent and 
instructive, full of wit and wis- 
dom, and pervaded by a kindly fra- 
ternal spirit, which happily accorded 
with the temper of the assemblage. 
It will doubtless long be remembered as 
an occasion which brought together many 
who were familiar with one another’s 
names and who in many cases have deal- 
ings together, but who never before had 
the opportunity of meeting socially under 
similar circumstances. Most of those pres- 
ent were naturally connected with New 
York houses, but there were many from 
other cities, notably Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Buffalo, Albany, Rochester and 
Syracuse. Many manufacturers from Con- 
necticut and other States were also pres- 
ent, and in this way the gathering was a 
thoroughly representative one of the job- 
bing and manufacturing interests which 
center in New York. It also, without 
doubt, represented much larger and more 
extensive interests than any similar assem- 
blage which has ever been held in this 
country. 


THE IRON AGE. 


An Annual Dinner. 


When in the course of his remarks 
David Williams referred to the desirability 
of having a dinner next year, the favor 
with which the suggestion was received 
was evidenced by the hearty applause 
which was given to it, and whenever a 
similar reference was made in the subse- 
quent addresses it was likewise received 
with marked approval. In conversation, 
also, the desirability of having annual 
dinners was frequently alluded to, and it 
may be regarded as the wish of the trade 
that an opportunity shall thus be given 
regularly to come together in a social 
way. 


The Executive Committee. 


Much credit is deservedly given to the 
Executive Committe for the efficient man- 
ner in which they performed their duties 
in attending to all the details in connec- 
tion with the banquet. So complete were 
their arrangements that no trouble or dif- 
ficulty was experienced in any part of it, 
so that in every respect the affair was a 
complete success. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that the delicate task of assign- 
ing seats at the table was performed in so 
satisfactory a manner. The suggestion 
that the same committee be intrusted with 


serving of consideration, thus uti 
valuable experience they have ga 


Hardware club or association of 
is now prominent in the minds of the 
When William H. Williams in h 
itous speech in response to the toast 
‘*Pins and Needles” suggested the desir. 
ability of forming some kind of an A840. 
ciation of the Hardware and related trades 
it was apparent that the Suggestion was jp 
accordance with the ideas of a large pro. 
portion of the trade and any reference to 
this matter was received with marks of 
approbation. 
that the trade should give early attention 
to this matter and determine what form a 
movement in this direction should assume, 
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The matter of the Organization of 4 
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It is certainly desirable 


In view of the fact that the Executive 
Committee is a representative one, has the 
confidence of the trade and is recognized 
as having arranged the dinner just held 
with efficiency, care and success, would 
it not be desirable for them to take jg 
hand the preliminary work looking 
toward the organization of a Hardware 
association or club in such form as may 
seem best? Their proceeding in this 
matter would doubtless meet with general 
approval. 

The Tables. 

The guests’ table was arranged at the 
north side of the banqueting hall and was 
occupied by the chairman, speakers and 
guests. Extending at right angles from 
this table were seven other tables, each of 
which accommodated 49 persons, there 
being also an annex table in an adjoin- 
ing apartment. The guests’ table was par- 
ticularly handsome and was elaborately 
festooned with smilax and_hot-house 
plants. 

Webster R. Walkley of Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Company was chairman and pre- 
sided in his well-known graceful and ef- 
ficient manner. On either side of him, 
as named below, were representatives of 
trade organizations, the speakers and other 
gentlemen occupying a prominent position 
in the community, together with many 
well known to the Hardware trade : 

JONATHAN H. CRANE, 

G. Wa.Lpo SMITH, 

Evan THOMAS, 

Marcus C. HAWLEY, 

GEORGE H. SARGENT, 

SaMuEL A. HAINEs, 

WitiraM H. McEtroy, 

Davip WILLIAMS, 

Hon. Davip H. GooDELL, 

Rev. A. J. F. Bewrenps, D.D, 

Rev. James M Bucxtey, D.D., LL D., 

WepssterR R. WALELEY, Chairman, 

Hon. Asram 8. Hewitt, 

Hon. Josepu B. SARGENT, 

WitiraM W. SuPPLee, 

RicHarD R. WILLIAMS, 

Fayette R. PLUMB, 

Witiram A. WILitaAMs, 

CHARLES A. Moore, 

Francis B. THURBER, 

Davip M. Strong, 

Joun C. TUCKER, 

ARCHIBALD P. MITCHE!L. 

The hour before the banquet was pleas- 





the getting up of the next dinner is de-|antly spent by the guests in a social way, 
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Se ee ene enn a ee A 


late hour at which they dispersed were in| tained during the evening to remain as 
the best of spirits and appreciated the ex- | pleasant personal reminders of the enjoy- 
cellent remarks with which the banquet | able occasion. 


rcely long enough for intro- 
pet a - meeting of old friends. 
A pleasant surprise was expressed by 
many at finding there so many whom they 
knew, but whom in many cases they had 


not met for years. 
Numbers. 


The number of the guests, as shown on 
accompanying diagrams, together with 
those who were seated in the annex, was 
nearly 400, and included representatives 
of the largest manufacturers of the coun- 
try and the very extensive comesinnen and 
jobbing interests of New York and other 

al : 

yes couusialiah of the diagrams herewith 
given with that recently published of the 
1960 dinner will show how much larger 
was the one just held. But this is an 
inadequate indication of the increased in- 


HON. ABP.AM 





closed. 
Dinner Souvenir. 


Refore the dinner was served grace was 
said by Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., 
after which the following menu received 


One of the features of the dinner | the attention of the guests : 


was a souvenir presented with the com- 
pliments of the The Iron Age, contain- 
ing the menu, toasts, diagrams of the 
tables, names of members of committees 
and of the gentlemen present. 

This was a handsome book 54 x 94 
inches in size, containing 16 pages of rough 
edge hand-made paper, held in place by a 
white silken ribbon. The covers of the 
book were in white silk-finished binding, 
the inside of which was lined with special 
paper, a close inspection of which showed 
minute engravings of Hardware, Tools, 
Cutlery, House-Furnishing Goods, &c. 


S.HEWITT. 


Souvenir of Hardware Dinner, with name of Guest. 


terests represented in it, as the business of 
the city and country has greatly developed, 
and the trade done by the houses repre- 
sented at the late gathering is many times 
greater than that of the 1860 gathering. 


Cordial Feeling. 


When the guests were seated at the 
tables it was evident that not only many 
lines of business were represented, includ- 
ing Hardware and all of its related 
branches, but that all ages were on hand 
in goodly numbers. There were present 
several who were at the 1860 dinner and a 
good many who have been for a long period 
of years identified with the trade. There 
was, however, a large proportion of the 
younger men, who could appreciate only in 
part the references to the condition of 
things a generation ago. A genial and 
cordial feeling pervaded the occasion, and 
any reference to the amenities of business 
and the desirability of promoting acquaint- 
ance were received with evidences of 
hearty approval. The company up to the 


On the outside of the front cover was a 
bronze figure 3 x 4% inches in size, of Vul- 
can at the Forge, done in bold relief; 
together with the inscription: ‘‘ Dinner of 
the Hardware and Metal Trades, New 
York, 1892.” Underneath the figure the 
name of each guest was printed in gold. 
After the title page, space was devoted to 
the names of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments and of the Executive Committee. 
Opposite this was the menu, followed by 
two pages devoted to a list of the toasts. 
The succeeding nine pages contained, in 
the following order, a plan of the tables, 
names of the chairmen and guests, and the 
seven tables, lettered from A to G, inclu- 
sive, with the name of each participant at 
the place he occupied at the tables. 
The last two pages of the book were left 
blank, with the exception of the word 
‘* Autographs” at the top. The souvenir 
was an entire surprise to those attending 
the dinner, whose kindly commendatory 
remarks left no doubt as to their apprecia 
tion of it. Many autographs were ob- 


+ MENU 


HUITRES 
Blue Points 


POTAGE 
Créme Homard 
HORS D’QUVRE 


Cornet a la Russe 


Olives Radis Celery 
POISSON 
Chicken Halibut Portuguese 
RELEVE 


Filet de Boeuf Bourgeoise 
Pommes Parisiennes 








ENTREE 
Soufflé au Jambon 
Petits Pois 
SORBET 
* 
A 
ROTI 
Bécassines au Cresson 
Salade 


ENTREMETS SUCRES 
Pudding Glacé Duchesse 


GAteaux Bonbons 
Marrons Fromage 
Fruit Café 


Wines a la Carte 


Toast List. 


The toast list was carefully prepared, 
and it was a matter of congratulation that 
all the speakers were present, with the 
exception of Hon. William J. Coombs, 
whose absence was much regretted. The 


list of toasts is given on next page. 

While the dinner was in progress, Stub’s 
orchestra discoursed classical selections 
and popular airs of the day, including 
such favorites as ‘‘ Annie Rooney,” ‘‘ Mag- 


gie Murphy’s Home,” and negro melodies. 


The Chairman’s Address. 


After the coffee and cigars had been dis- 
tributed Chairman Webster R. Walkley 
arose, and, calling the assemblage to 
order, extended his greeting in the follow- 
ing eloquent address: 


Gentlemen, merchants and manufactur- 
ers of hardware, of iron and steel, of brass 
and tin, and honored invited guests, my 
first words must be words of welcome. 
This is a feast of laborers, of toilers, and 
the welcome is from each to the other. 
We all stand upon a common platform, 
and our kindly greeting to all—to the 
youngest and humblest in our ranks as 
well as to the invited friends, who adorn 
almost every trade and profession, and 
who grace this occasion by their presence. 

The hour and the event are auspicious. 
Already we feel a kindlier touch, warming 
our sympathies, broadening all our nature; 
for at this hour we speak in a language 
unknown in the busy marts of trade. The 
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idioms of our offices—discounts, per cents., 
quality, weight, finish—are forgotten. 
We look deeper into each other’s hearts 
and find there undiscovered mines of 
wealth, jewels of rare brilliancy which 
sparkle and flash in the sunlight of truth. 
We feel, act and speak the truth unbiased, 
unprejudiced and uncolored. We are as 
frolicsome as children. Health blooms on 
our cheeks and joy laughs in our eyes. 
Charity covers our faults and Happiness 
throws her silken robes about us. May 
the hour help us to know each other bet- 
ter. May better thoughts pervade our 
hearts, stimulating us to greater achieve- 
ments and help us to discover nobler traits 
in manly men. 

These better thoughts should influence 
our lives. They have always been the in 
spiration of every heart, the aspiration of 
every soul, the climbing to a higher life, 
a feeling after liberty. Better thoughts 
have in all ages moved men to do and to 
dare, to perform deeds which the world 
calls heroic. There are angels ascending 
and descending upon the ladder, like unto 
that which Jacob saw. Though its foot is 
upon the solid rock, its top reaches be- 
yond the clouds, beyond the stars and the 
sun, to the throne of the eternal God. 
[ Applause. | 

We are and have been living in stirring 
times. We live in perhaps the most im 
portant epoch in the history of the world. 
Marvelous work has been accomplished by 
the implements of our trade and manu- 
facture. Railrogds have been builded 
across the continent, rivers and mountains 
have been tunneled, and to-night men’s 
thoughts invade the caverns of the sea. 
How large has been the lot of liberty ! 

The dream of the New England poet 
made our whole country as a favored park, 
stretching northward, eastward, westward 
and southward, in an area the extent of 
which has been realized in our day. Many 
of us have been permitted to clasp hands 
with the most illustrious of earth’s sons. 

These walls are made vocal with the 
praises of our beloved Washington 
[applause], and some ear more finely 
attuned may catch the _ reverberating 
echoes this very morning. Yet, to my 
mind, the name of one who has lived with 
us, who has been an actor in life’s drama 
with us, though we may have played in 
minor parts, is more illustrious than that 
of Washington. Each revolving year adds 
luster to his name and glorifies his fame. 


To speak that name ’mid all this festive cheer— 

A name through all our land so loved and dear, 

Would wake such joy in this exultant throng, 

That voice of praise, loud echoes would prolong. 

O noble man, of great and gen’rous soul, 

As years go by and into ages roll, 

Thy name, thy fame, thy deeds, thy life, thy 
love 

Will light the way that leads from earth, above. 

With Samson strength he struck and fetters 
broke, 

Which bound three million souls *neath slavery’s 
yoke. 

By alchemy divine these links were wrought 

To chains of gold that drew him to the God he 
sought. 

No need of mine to speak that name your 
thought 

Suggests. In warp and woof of life ’tis wrought. 

Yet, best and noblest man of all our race, 

The friends we greet loved Lincoln's honest 
face. 


Progress has been our friend and com- 
panion. She has stood by our side in 
every advance that we have made. She 
has not been lame, or halt or blind. She 
has stood erect like a god. Her head has 
been above the clouds. She has laughed 
at the ligbtnings and held them in her 
hand, and watched her corruscations and 
flashes as men hold jewels. At her giant 
tread the mountains glow and the earth 
shakes. She has opened the ways of 
progress. The land and the sea have 
yielded up their treasures. 


THE IRON AGE. 
Science has been our servant; and an 
Almighty providence has smiled above 
us and poured into our lap the- wealth of 
nations, My words must be few, and yet 
avenues of thought are open in every di- 
rection; avenues paved by the discoveries, 
inventions and achievements of the living, 
glorified by heroic and immortal deeds of 
heroic and immortal men; avenues stretch- 
ing back through the troubled years of 
this generation, wherein so much has been 
wrought for the liberty of the press; 
avenues reaching toward the future, where 
Genius, with hammer and trowel, builds 
bridges and temples more colossal and 
grand than mind yet has planned or the 
human hand has yet erected; avenues 
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not your servant to do your biddin 
work, perseverance, industry, s- 
ergy and character will surely te}] i 
race of life. Was it Carlyle who hc, the 
that older than all the preached mT 
is this inextinguishable, ineradicable. 
ever-enduring gospel ? ‘* Work and toate 
have your well being.” Work while itis 
called to-day, for the night cometh wh ” 
in no man can work. ” 
If a thistle grows in thy pathway 

it up, that a blade of useful inant a 
drop of nourishing milk may grow fn 
instead. The whole world is fy!) of x 
amples illustrating what may be accom. 
— by untiring industry. That is oe 
idea. 


ng. Buy 
untiring ~ 


TOASTS. 


Hardware Dinners, - 


Mr. Davip WILLIAMS. 


1860—The Interval—18o2. 


Time ne’er forgot 


His journey, though his steps we numbered not, —H/d/fam Hadbington,. 


The 


Tron and 
Development, - 


The golden hour of invention.—/saac DP; 


Past and Present of Manufacture, - 


Steel Industries—Thetr Progress and 


Hon. ABRAM S. Hewirvr. 


sraeds, 


HON, Te B. SARGENT, 


The painful smith, with force of fervent heat, 


The hardest iron soon doth mollitie, 


That with his heavy sledge he can it beat, 


And fashion to what he it list apply 


The mill will never grind with the water that is past 


Tron and Theology, - 


—Spenser. 


VacCallum 


Rev. JAMEes M. Buck ey, D.D., LL.D. 


The words of the wise are as nails Ecclesiastes. 


Subjective Hardware, 


The Future of Manufacture, - 


A business with an income 


The Ethics of Trade, 


: Mr. 


The narrowest hinge in my hand puts to seorn all machinery, 


t its heels, 


WitttamM H. McELroy. 


-Whitman, 


Hox. Davip H. Goope .t. 
Cowper 


- Mr. FAvYerre R, Pump. 


I did it with my little hatchet.— GC. IV’. 


Pins and Needles, - 


Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel, 


Our Commerctal Organizations, - 


A merchant of great traffic through the world 


Hardware and Politics, - 


- Mr. WILLIAM H,. WILLIAMS, 
Hamilet. 


Mr. F. B. THURBER. 


Taming of the Shrew. 


- Hon, WILttaM J, Coomss. 


Glory and gain the illustrious tribe provoke. —-Poefe. 


Private credit is wealth, public honor is seeurity.—/anius. 


Our Commercial Travelers, 


Mr. SAMUEL A. HAINES. 


Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow.— 7he 7raveler. 
Traveling is no fool's errand ,—A /coft. 


The Distribution of Hardware, 


Mr. WILLIAM W. SuPPLEE. 


Who can answer where any road leads to ’—Owen Meredith. 





stretching from the arch of triumph 
erected by the Nineteenth Century, eastward 
over undulating fields adorned by art and 
nature, over rivers of silver to mountains of 
gold ; avenues stretching to the cold of the 
north, to the heat of the south and to the 
glorious sunset of the west; avenues reach- 
ing back beyond Cesar and Napoleon, be- 
yond Rome and her Cveesars, beyond 
Greece and her arts, beyond that hour 
when Genius gave life and immortality to 
Art, back of Joshua and Moses, and back 
in the beginning to infinity— reaching be- 
yond time to infinity and from God to 
God. [Applause. | 

I would not let this hour pass without 
saying one word to the younger men whom 
we greet here to-night. [Applause.] I 
would leave them with one single thought : 
Genius is a bird of rare plumage. You 
cannot harness it to your chariots. It is 


This year commemorates one of the 
most glorious discoveries in the history of 
the world. Four hundred years ago this 
very year a poor wayfarer in humble guise 
stood knocking at a convent door in 
Andalusia, begging bread. A month later, 
400 years ago perchance this very night, 
this same adventurer stood before the 
walls of Grenada, the most brilliant hero 
of the most brilliant triumph in Spanish 
history. You know the result. He sailed 
out upon an unknown gea into the mystery 
of the ocean, in the chaos of the deep, 
seeking a new world. 

I read from his log book: ‘‘ After set- 
ting sail our course was due west. The 
third day we held our course boldly to the 
west. The fifth day we sailed boldly to 
the west.” And thus he continued until 
on the 12th day of October, 1492, out of 
the chaos of the deep sprang this new 
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world, the a of 18 ye 
toil. [Applause. ‘ hd 
re have receive 

Gente resident of the United States 
ool use]; from the Secretary of State 
{app iause] from the Secretary of the 
Nor [applause] ; from the Secretary of 
Wi Y applause] from Governor Flower 
fapplause] : from Hon. W J. um 
; the Hon. Seth Low; from Mayor 
psn from Mayor Boody and from other 
distinguished gentlemen. I will read the 
one from our fellow laborer, Hon. William 


avs of faithful 


J. Coombs: 
WASHINGTON, February 23. 
i ties prevent at- 
mportant public du 
aes at the dinner this evening. 


Please present my regrets and best wishes. 
Assure the friends that in the performance 
of my public duties I shall always be on 
the side which favors commerce and secures 


sound currency. [Applause. | 
The First Toast. 


At the conclusion of the remarks of Mr. 
Walkley, the Double Quartette of the 
Orpheus Society of New York, consisting 
of the following gentlemen: C. L. 
Bonsall and C. H. Botsford, first tenors; 
Frank C. Hoyt and Alexander White, 
second tenors; Scudder Smith and G. 
Safford Waters, first bases, and E. L. 
Peck and James R. Strong, second bases, 
rendered in admirable style ‘* Life’s Golden 
Springtime,” to the gratification of the 
company, after which the chairman intro- 
duced David Williams, whom he referred 
to as having contributed very much to the 
success of the dinner, who responded to 
the first toast ‘‘ Hardware Dinners.” After 
the applause had subsided Mr. Williams 
said: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: In view 
of the history of the trade in New York 
during the past 32 years, the sentiment 
which has been allotted to me in its refer- 
ence to Hardware dinners is strikingly 
suggestive of the historic toast of ‘* Snakes 
in Ireland *\—conspicuous by their absence. 
Snakes were once to be found in Ireland, 
and Hardware dinners were given in New 
York in the remote and almost legendary 
period before the war. [{Applause. | 

It is just the time ordinarily counted as 
a generation since the last Hardware din- 
ner, The men of that day enjoyed friendly 
companionship, social intercourse and the 
pleasures of the table as much as we. 
Why did they not maintain the goodly cus- 
tom so heartily begun? The answer is to 
be found in the conditions of the times. 

The lest Hardware dinner was given in 
a period of such excitement as they alone 
may realize who can look back to it. All 
the nation glowed with the heat of con- 
flicting interests and passions. The thun- 
ders of the storm which was soon to break 
into the greatest and bloodiest conflict of 
modern times were then rumbling in the 
distance, and before a year had passed and 
the time for another annual dincver had ar- 
rived that storm had gathered and the sky 
was dark. States had seceded from the 
Union aud our flag had been fired on at 
Charleston. No time then for dinners, 
but rather for patriotic energy and prep- 
aration for the struggle that was to come. 
Besides, business was in chaos, old houses 

in every line were tottering, and the 
strongest were uncertain and fcarful of the 
future. 

Nor was the beginning of 1862 a time 
on for such a dinner. The banks 

ad just ceased cash payments, and in re- 
sponse to what the English called a firm 
note we had surrendered to them Mason 
and Slidell. The war was raging and 
continued with varying fortunes until, by 
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assured; trade was prosperous, men were 
cheerful, but the vicissitudes of business, 
the wiping out of Southern debts, and the 
consequent barkruptcy of houses which 
had been engaged in Southern trade, 
the diversicn of business into new chan- 
nels and the springing up of many new 
concerns, had greatly changed the personnel 
of the trade and lessened the old fraternal 
feeling. 

The habit of meeting one another had 
died out and the idea of a trade dinner did 
not occur to them. 

How much for a generation has been lost 
from lack of social intercourse we can 
appreciate to night. How much the barsh- 
ness of competition might have been miti- 
gated by friendly acquaintance had the 
trade continued its commendable practice 
of the time before the war. How many a 
man sitting at a social dinner beside his 
neighbor, whom he had regarded merely as 
a ruthless and perhaps unscrupulous com- 
petitor, would have found the human side 
of his character and voted him a jolly 
good fellow, for believe me your good 
dinner is very often that one touch of 
nature which makes all men kin. [Ap- 
plause. | 

In all the years that have intervened 
since then the trade have had no gather- 
ings at which the new accessions to its 
ranks might be welcomed, and at which a 
word of affectionate remembrance might 
be spoken of departed members. Of these 
the roll is long. Comparatively few of 
those who met together in 1860 are 
with us here to-night. Most of those 
whose faces we miss have set an example 
worthy of our imitation and left a mem- 
ory which we cherish. 

I shall only speak of one, the glorious 
old man of whom an eminent divine only 
voiced the universal sentiment when he 
said a few weeks ago from his pulpit: 
‘* Dear old Peter Cooper did more good 
for mankind than Dante and Milton, even 
had they been writing about Paradise from 
the beginning of the world.” Although 
he has gone, his work and his reputation 
are worthily maintained by his successors, 
one of whom is with us to-night. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Of the survivors of that dinner there are 
a number present, some who, after many 
years of business cares and toil, are near- 
ing the close of well-spent lives; others, 
in the strength of their manhood, may look 
forward to the possibility of eating an- 
other dinner 30 years from now. 

But, gentlemen, the hours are sbort and 
the list of speakers long, aad I know that 
I am putting into words simply the natural 
reflections that must occur to all of us. I 
do not wish you to think of me as Ike 
Bose, the bummer, felt toward General 
Sherman, whose army he was following on 
the march to the sea. 

One chilly mornin 
particularly wide oak shallow river, when, 
after splashing in the wash for what 
seemed to him altogether an unconscionable 
time and were only half way across, he 
turned to his companion and said with 
disgust : *‘ Cracky, Jim, Uncle Bill 1s cross- 
ing this durned river lengthways.” 

I will therefore close with the hope and 
confident expectation that the trade will 
allow no interval longer than a year to 
come between this and the next Hardware 
dinner, and that the Governor of New 
Hampshire may never have such another 
opportunity as he has to-night of saying 
to the Mayor of New York: ‘It’s along 
time between meals.” [Laughter and ap- 
plause. | 


The Second Toast. 
The chairman then introduced Mr. Hew- 
itt, whose subject was ‘‘The Iron and 


Steel Industries—Their Progress and De- 
velopment,” in the following remarks: 


they were fording a 
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1865, the success of our army seemed| Gentlemen, among the pleasant things 


connected with the correspondence per- 
taining to this dinner was our interview 
with Mr. Cooper, the son of Peter Cooper, 
who had promised us to be here to-night, 
and who expressed great pleasure at the 
prospect of meeting with those whom he 
termed his fellow laborers. But at the 
very last moment Edward Cooper was 
taken sick and cannot be here. But we 
have in his place a gentleman who has 
always had the courage of his convictions 
—a man whom you all honor and love, a 
friend of our flag, 


The flag of our stars, 

Athwart whose white and crimson bars 
The bright beams of the glorious sun 
Still shine to greet each loyal one. 


I have the pleasure of introducing to 
you the Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. Hewitt responded as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow tradesmen, we 
are here to-night to represent an ancient 
and honorable calling, which came into 
birth when Adam delved and Eve spun, for 
[ suppose that after the first meal in Para- 
dise was eaten, with such disastrous re- 
sults [laughter], it was necessary to go out 
into the outer werld and get some tools by 
which an honest living might be made. 
[Applause.] Our business, therefore, is 
cotemporary with the origin and propaga- 
tion of the human race. Although Hard- 
ware dinners seem to be few and far be- 
tween, I take it that Hardwaremen will 
continue to exist until the last syllable of 
recorded time. 

During my long experience in this sort 
of affairs I have observed that the toasts 
are assigned to the speakers upon two 
principles. Some are given toasts in order 
that they may amuse the audience, and 
that is the better part of such an arrange- 
ment, because after a hearty dinner we are 
not in a position to digest hard facts; 
nevertheless there are usually certain other 


persons who are selected as a foil 
for the witty and amusing orators 
who are to be found at all these 


public dinners. To them is given some 
particularly indigestible subject—such as 
‘*The Iron and Steel Industries—their 
Progress and Development.” {[ Laughter. | 
At the dinner of the Ohio Society on Sat- 
urday night, Governor Campbell (who, 
like myself, is a Democrat) was invited to 
respond to a toast, and I believe it was 
‘*Okio;” but being a possible Presiden- 
tial possibility, he felt it necessary to talk 
for 55 minutes, [Laughter.] Now, as I 
am not a Presidential possibility I propose 
to cut my speech down. I know you want 
to know whether I am going to say 50 
minutes, or five mioutes; and soI will be 
merciful to you, and say five minutes. 

I was one of those who was present at 
the dinner 32 years ago. I was then a 
young man, sitting down at one of theside 
tables; and about 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing ({ had forgotten the fact) I was 
called up and made a response. I do, 
however, recollect that in this identical 
seat (I do not mean in this room, 
but in this seat, arranged as the 
dinner was on that occasion) sat my ven- 
erable father-in-law, Peter Cooper [ap- 
plause]; and he was then curiously enough 
(as I am now) in his seventieth year. He 
lived for 23 years after, and there was 
but little abatement in his forces during 
that time. His speech on that occasion [ 
still remember. 

We were all then, as Mr. Williams has 
told you, in great trepidation because we 
thought the Union was in danger. Al- 
though we ate that dinner in pleasant as- 
sociation with each other, yet the pall of 
the coming conflict was over it. No 
speech was made on that occasion, so far 
as I remember, but dealt with the great 
question of the preservation of the Union. 
I remember well that Mr. Cooper’s speech 





was devoted to that subject, for he 
thought the Union of the States was the 
greatest treasure that a good Providence 
had ever conferred upon the human race 
[applause], and that it was to be preserved 
at all hazards. 

I remember that for the year following 
those of us who thought we were 
patriotic devoted ourselves to the ef- 
fort of compromising the irrepressible con- 
flict. But it would not down. As the 
chairman has told you, the chains of 
3,000,000 of men were clanking before the 
civilized world; and much as we business 
men thought it our duty to observe the 
constitutional guarantees and to make 
every effort toward compromise, those 
efforts were in vain, and for the 
coming four years we had eupon our 
hands the most gigantic struggle that 
the world has ever seen, waged at a cost 
fabulous in amount, and accompanied with 
aloss of life unequaled in any other con- 
flict, but in its results worth all the treas- 
ure and all the lives which a preserved 
Union deserved. [Applause. | 

Now I will take my departure at that 
point and turn to the consideration of the 
toast which has been assigned to me; but 
1 assure you that my statistics will be very 
few indeed. 

At that time we had about 32,000,000 
of ple. We were producing about 
800,000 tons of iron per annum. In other 
words, we were producing about 55 
pounds per head. Our consumption was 
twice that amount, and we were import- 
ing as much as we produced. That was 
30 years ago. To-day we are producing 
10,000,000 tons of iron. Our population 
is 64,000,000. While we have doubled 
our population, we have also increased 
our product of iron and steel tenfold. 
[Applause.] In other words, we are con- 
suming between four and five times as 
much iron for every inhabitant of this 
country as we were in 1860. 

What does that mean? It is a dry fact, 
but it has a great moral significance. It 
means that the world has advanced in 
civilization, and in all the advantages, 
comforts and privileges of life, and that 
these privileges have advanced fourfold 
as rapidly as the population. In other 
words, the world has progressed to such 
an extent that if we were to take away 
the increase which has been made in the 
ratio of consumption we should think that 
we were dwelling in the midst of barbar- 
ism. 

Go back to 1860, and almost every ele- 
ment which distinguishes modern civiliza- 
tion would be absent. We had, indeed, 
the telegraph, but we had no telephone. 
We had, undoubtedly, the steam engine, 
but we had no electric power. We had 
iron, at a very high price at that time, 
while steel was at least four times the 
price of iron. To-day steel is sold every- 
where in the world at less than the price 
of iron. So that all that pertains to mod- 
ern progress and civilization is the creature 
of our day and generation. 

This generation has advantages, privi- 
leges and possibilities which never existed 
in any previous age. I know thatit is the 
privilege of trades when they meet to- 
gether to glorify themselv@, and to be- 
come mutual admiration societies, but I 
can say with all truth that if any trade or 
profession in this country is entitled to the 
credit of these marvelous achievements 
and these wonderful results it is the trade 
which has assembled here to-night in 
hospitable converse. [Applause. | 

Now, if wealth has increased (as it has) 
four times more rapidly than population, 
there is some cause for it; there is some 
reason to be found why it has been re- 
served for the close of the nineteenth 
century to bring about this extraordinary, 
this unparalleled result. Some people wiil 
say that it is our great resources. But you 
all know that other countries have great 
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resources in other parts of the world who 


have made no progress. Some will say 
that it is the system of popular education 
which we have had, but, on the other 
hand, other nations have perhaps as a 
whole been more highly educated than we 
have. 

To what, then, are we to attribute these 
marvelous results? So far as I can judge 
they are due to the kind of government 
under which we have had the felicity to 
live. [Applause.] And, among men, 
they are more surely due to that illustrious 
man who was “ first in war, first in peace 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
[Applause.] For, althoughI will not yield 
to your chairman in admiration of the 
great services of Abraham Lincoln [ap- 
plause]}, although [ will not yield to him 
in admiration, I cannot go with him when 
he puts Lincoln, great as he was and noble 
as he was, ahead of the father of his coun- 
try! Washington was not merely the leader 
of our armies; he was the father of the 
Union. It was his personal influence 
which brought together the convention 
which substituted the Constitution for the 
Confederacy. He presided over the con- 
vention, and after the adoption of the con- 
stitution it was his personal appeal to every 
leading man in the country—the men who 
bad served under his orders, who had 
trodden with bare feet from Massachusetts 
to Georgia—it was by his influence with 
them that he barely succeeded in getting 
the Constitution adopted. 

In that Constitution there were the 
germs of this great development which 
we have witnessed in our day. There 
were three provisions in that Constitution 
which have made this country what it is. 
The first was that no State should estab- 
lish any money as legal tender except 
gold and silver. The second was that no 
State should pass any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts. The third was 
that no man shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property without due process 
of law. There are the three jewels that 
were set in the crown of American freedom. 
They left every man free to use his talents, 
his time and his labor as he would. They 
provided that when he had made a contract 
he should be bound by it, and that other 
people should be bound to him. And 
lastly, they provided that all contracts 
should be measured in an invariable 
money—a standard of value which should 
never be altered by the action of the 
States. |Applause. | 

Armed with these amulets we faced the 
world; and to-day, as the result, we are 
the richest, the freest and the greatest 
among nations. Shall we continue in this 
career of progress? I could easily figure 
out for you that while we may make 10,- 
000,000 tons of iron this year, by the year 
1900 we ought, in the ordinary course of 
things, to make 14,000,000 or 15,000,000 
tons; and that this march of progress 
ought to proceed without interruption. 
But I cannot predict it with any certainty. 
In the year 1855 I predicted what we 
would be doing in the year 1890 within 
about 200,000 tons [applause], which 
shows that a prophet is not always without 
honor in his own land, because I have had 
to wait 35 years to get recognition. I cannot 
predict the future with any certainty; I 
can only say that it depends upon the solu- 
tion of certain great problems before 
us to-day. We are now in a state of 
fermentation. We do not see our way 
clearly out of it; and no man can predict 
what will come out of it, except that there 
is a Providence that rules the world, and 
we believe that all our troubles will be 
solved, and that we shall ultimately reach 
the clear daylight of justice and final pros- 
perity. 

We must have, if this progress is to go 
on, honest money. [Applause.] Any 
proposition from any quarter whatsoever 


which undertakes to nullify the spirit of: 
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the Constitution of George Washingt, 
Alexander Hamilton and James Mad; "| 
which seeks to degrade the standard o} 
value 30 per cent. by act of Con of 
must be frowned down by the indignan, 
protest of every American aon 
[Applause.] More than that, the right . 
men to labor where they will, and in oe 
calling they will, and at what wages . 
will, must be asserted against all the u 
rising of ignorance, prejudice and jealoys 
—and, I might add, of spoliation—pyt T 
will not, for it is simply the ignorance of 
& great class amongst us as to their own 
best interests which has led them astra, 
in this particular. But all combinations 
looking to the fettering of industry, to the 
restriction of production, to interferin 
with the right of the laborer to work 
where he will and how he will, must come 
to an end, or else the progress which we 
have made for the last 30 years will come 
toan end. [Applause. | 

I would be very unwilling to have you 
infer from anything that I on said that 
I deny the right of association either to 
employers or to workmen. It is a right as 
sacred as the right to not associate, If 
you choose to associate, it is all right. If 
you choose not to associate, it is within 
your right. But when you associate to. 
gether for the purpose of preventing some- 
body else from exercising his right, 
whether you be a manufacturer or a 
laborer, then you violate the fundamental 
law upon which the progress of society 
rests. |Applause. | F 

I told you that I would only take five 
minutes, and I presume I am within my 
mark. [‘‘Go on.” ‘**Go on.”] I will 
only say in conclusion that I have been led 
into this course of remark—perhaps inap- 
propriate, and certainly intolerable if it 
were not that this committee assigned me 
this heavy toast upon which I might have 
taken two hours if I had wanted to; and 
I think you ought to be very grateful to 
me for having been so merciful. 

I can only say now, in looking around 
upen this audience, that I do not say that 
I have lived too long, but this much I can 
say—that I see before me a generation that 
knows not Abram, although I have no 
doubt you know Moses and the Prophets. 
{Laughter | I do not allude to the profits 
of last year’s business, however. I am 
sure you must feel that to come together 
in this way, whether we know each other 
or not, to see those who are passing off the 
stage, and who perhaps have not disgraced 
their trade, and for them to become ac- 
quainted with those who are to succeed 
them, and who present such an intelligent 
and highly moral appearance as I observe 
here to-night, is a good thing. 

I remarked to Dr. Buckley (who is to 
tear what I have said to pieces in a few 
minutes) that a good many of you looked 
like clergymen [laughter], and that the 
rest of you, with a very few exceptions, 
looked like saints, although I have no 
doubt there are some sinners among the 
younger men; but that I would advise 
him, in case he wanted to buy a bill of 
Hardware (or anything in my line) not to 
trust too much to the confiding appearance 
of this crowd. [Laughter. } 

I thought it might be well for him to be 
put on his guard, as I believe that he is at 
the head of a newspaper, and the news- 
paper men are notoriously so easily taken 
in when they come to interview you. | 
was informed by an interviewer to-day, 
who asked me a few questions which I 
civilly answered, as he went out, he said: 
‘* Well, I don’t think you are half as bad 
a bear as they told me you were. They 
told me that it would be as much as my 
life was worth to interview you.” 

I will not say to Dr. Buckley, or Dr. 
Behrends, that it isas much as his life is 
worth to have a transaction with a Hard- 
wareman ; on the contrary, so long as 
they preach to them they will be all 
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“aebt: De have any 
+t» but when they want to 

a eens transaction with them I cer- 
oe hey had better know less of 


* i t 
ee eed more of business. [Ap- 


plause. | 
The Third Toast. 


After a song by the quartette the chair- 
man then introduced Hon. J. B. Sargent, 
who spoke as follows in respoase to te 
toast ‘‘ Past and Present of Manufacture: 


mesident and Gentlemen: The 
tease to which I am to speak is that of the 
st and future of Hardware. The be- 
ginning of the manufacture of Hardware 
was when the colonies were first planted. 
The manufacture of Hardware in this coun- 
try began with the planting of the New 
England colonies. The colonists prob- 
ably brought some tools with them to 
Plymouth Rock and probably to James 
River: but almost immediate repairs were 
to be made and new tools were required. 
Then the man who is on the front of this 
menu was called into existence—the coun- 
try blacksmith—and he is the father of the 
Hardware trade in the United States. 

Every town, every village, every cross 
road in the more thickly settled parts of 
the country inthe New England States 
had its blacksmith, generally a most in- 
telligent and ingenious man, a man whe 
could make anything that was wanted in 
the community in the way of tools and re- 
pairs in iron, and who could do all sorts 
of jobs requiring ingenuity and talent. 
From time to time he increased his tools 
of trade, until at last the tools became 
machines. 

It might be interesting to the younger 
part of this assembly, at least, to note 
down the progress of Hardware in the 
colony of Massachusetts and afterward in 
Rhode Island especially. The first smelt- 
ing furnace was started in America at 
Plymou'h, very early after the arrival of 
the colonists. In 1700 iron foundries and 
forges were making wrought and cast iron 
in several parts of Massachusetts—in fact, 
that work began as early as 1646. Trip 
hammers were in use after 1720. The 
tools of carpenters and shipwrights were 
forged. In the year 1748 500 muskets 
were made in Massachusetts. Those 
muskets were deposited in Castle Garden, 
in Boston Harbor, and were carried away 
by the British when they evacuated Bos- 
ton at the time of the Revolution. The 
first tacks were made from iron about 
1775, by a machine invented by Mr. Reed; 
and in 1807 the first machine was con- 
structed which made the head upon 
tacks by one operation. In 1790 Per 
kins invented the nail machine for mak- 
ing heads on nails at one operatior. 

Shovels, spades, bells and cannon balls 
were made at that time. Sheet iron for 
tinware and for plates was also made at 
that time—an industry that is now being 
renewed in this country was started in 
colonial times. It had not any very great 
suceess then. It lasted but a short time. 
Se far in this country the success at the 
present has been about equal to what it 
was then. 

At one time pig iron and iron in blooms 
were exported to England. At one time 
England paid a duty upon American iron. 
lron was imported there to such an extent 
(2000 or 3000 tons in a year) that the 
iron masters of England complained of it, 
and got a bill through Parliament impos- 
ing a duty upon all American iron ex- 
* ported to England. 

Afterward the Londoners complaine 1 
that the price of iron had been advanced 
im Consequence of the duty, and they got a 
bill through Parliament exempting Lon- 
don and ten miles around from the effects of 
the duty. The Englishmen complained of 
the cheap labor of America, and that was 
one reason given why they wanted a tariff 
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on iron. But that reason was not the true 
one. The true reason was in their own 
selfishness. Labor in America was much 
higher then than in England, as it 1s now; 
and the price of labor in America has kept 
in about the same proportion with English 
labor ever since. 

It is interesting to go back to those 
times and see under what disadvantages 
Hardware was made. There were very 
few machines, very few trip hammers, and 
almost all the Hardware was made by 
blacksmiths io their shops. 

To come down to a rather later day, 
in 1790, we find that Hardware 
was first made in New Britain, Conn., 
in a blacksmith shop. Sleigh bells were 
made then with a hole cut through the 
side of the bell to put the jinglerin. They 
did not know how to cast a sleigh 
bell with the jingler inside. They were 
making them in that way in New Britain, 
when a man came along there and for the 
sum of $25 told them howto cast them- 
with the jingler inside—that is, he told 
them to put it into the core and cast the 
bell around the core, with the jingler in 
the core, and then rattle the core out. I 
speak of that to show you how primitive 
manufactures were at thattime. In the 
year 1820 there was some smal! addition. 
I think that some time in that winter the 
first furnace was built in Connecticut for 
casting iron. The furnace was the com- 
mon blacksmith forge, dished out in order 
to hold iron, and the iron was melted with 
charcoa), and blasted by blacksmith’s bel- 
lows. Two bellows were made to work 
alternately side by side, and in that way 
they were able to melt about 300 pounds of 
iron in a day, or at a heat. The iron used 
was entirely scrap iron. There was no way 
of getting iron from any long distance. 

The article of screws is an interesting 
one to look back upoa. Although they 
were made by hand as long ago as in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, they had 
always continued to be made by hand. The 
wire was drawn, cut off, headed by a ham- 
mer and the screw thread was made by fil: 
ing around theiron with a three-cornered 
or sharp-edged file. It was in 1790, or 
thereabouts, that the first machine was 
made which would cut threads on screws. 

To compare the ancient hardware man- 
ufactures with the present makes the pres- 
ent seem marvelous. The progress of 
manufactures in the New England States 
was in proportion to the demands of the 
country. The progress was slow, because 
the people were poor and the demands 
were slight. Butas the demand increased 
aud as wealth increased, manufactures in- 
creased. The manufacturers of New Eng- 
land had more ingenuity than the manu- 
facturers of the old countries; and they 
were more prompt ia inventing, making 
and applying new machinery. Labor 
in this country was more productive. We 
made more Hardware to the man, and we 
made it as cheap. 

It is exceedingly interesting to go back 
to some of the methods of making what 
was known as common Hardware. I have 
in mind, for instance, the making of cards. 
They were formerly made entirely by 
nand, First the leathers were cut out, 
then the teeth were made by hand at first, 
and afterward a machine was invented for 
cutting the teeth, and then they were set 
in the leather by hand. About the time of 
the Revolutionary War, and prior to that, 
the cards which were used in wool card- 
ing machines were made by hand, and the 
teeth were all put in by hand. In 1790 a 
machine was invented by Whittemore of 
Cambridge, Mass., which revolutionized 
that trade. The cards were made after 
that entirely op those machines. 

The growth of the manufacture of 
Hardware in this country has been a 
marvel, and greater in this country than 
anywhere else. [Applause.] We have 
taken any article manufactured in Eng- 
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land, or in any toreign country, and have 
improved upon it, increased its production, 
cheapened its price,and have sent it all over 
the world. I need not say anything about 
the amount of Hardware manufactured at 
the present time, for it is beyond anythin 
that was dreamed of a century ago. Hard- 
ware of every description is made here 
better and cheaper than anywhere else, and 
the demand for goods in this country is 
larger than anywhere else in the world. 
Our labor is more skillful. We have 
brought into this country, #s well as had 
born into this country, the highest grade 
of workmen and mechanics. We have now 
in this country a working mechanical pop- 
ulation exceeding that of any country in 
the world. We produce more Hardware, 
more merchandise, per man, twice or three 
times over, than any other country in the 
world. There is nothing that we do not 
make, so far as the labor is concerned, as 
cheaply in this country as it is made any- 
where else. There is scarcely anything 
that we manufacture that we are not able 
to export to all parts of the world. [Ap- 
plause.} On going into any part of the 
civilized world we are sure to find 
American Hardware. We find every- 
where American edge tools of all kinds; 
carpenters’ tools of all kinds, agricult- 
ural tools of all kinds. Such machines 
go from this country into all parts of the 
world, and take the preference. We send 
our scythes, our axes and our shovels to 
foreign countries, where nothing else will 
answer. We invented a scythe about the 
year 1770—that is, the scythe that is now 
used, the scythe with a back to it. Before 
that time the English scythe, as well as 
the American scythe, was made like an 
edge tool. This invention consisted in 
putting a back on to a thin blade of steel, 
like the present scythe. We manufacture 
to-day, and have for years, the best scythes 
in the world. 

In agricultural tools and implements, at 
least, we take half the trade of the for- 
eign countries outside of Europe, and in 
all kinds of edge tools we take half the 
trade of South America and of Asia. 
But, gentlemen, my time is more than 
gone, and I will bring my remarks 
to a close by saying that with the 
manufactures of this country in their 
present condition, with our machinery, 


| with our unrivaled help, with our skilled 


mechanics, and with you, gentlemen of 
the Hardware and mercantile branches, 
there is no reason why we should not only 
hold our own in our own country, but take 
a large part of the trade of all the world. 
| Applause. | 

The American manufacturer, with the 
American mechanic, has never seemed to 
realize his own strength, or the strength 
of his own trade. We have, as I have 
always said, the most skilled, the most 
willing, the most energetic and the most 
ambitious workers, workmen and mechan- 
ics anywhere to be found. Although our 
wages in this country—the earnings of men 
per day—are very much more than those of 
any Other country, and especially of the 
countries on the Continent, who are our 
competitors, and although they earn so 
much more per day, still their labor to 
the manufacturer is cheaper than that of 
laborers in other countries. In other words, 
the labor cost of almost any article of Ameri- 
can Hardware manufacture in less than the 
labor cost of the same article in any other 
country. The fear which so many of us 
have had of the pauper labor of England 
is a matter unworthy of consideration. 
The pauper labor of England, in the man- 
ufacture of Hardware, as compared with 
our labor, may be compared with the cheap 
farm labor of India, where that class of 
labor is paid 10 cents per day, as com- 
pared with our Western farm laborer, in 
the raising of wheat. With land as plenty 
and as cheap, with millions of acres which 
are not used in India, but that are roamed 
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over by wild beasts—with land in plenty, 
and with labor at 10 cents per day (cheap 
labor in the usual acceptance of the term), 
still in this country we can produce wheat 
more cheaply than they can in India, and 
yet we pay $1 per day for the labor. In 
other words, the 10 cent per day labor in 
India, under all the conditions that they 
have there, is not so cheap in the product 
obtained as is the $1 per day labor of our 
Western farmers. And so, if we will 
only take courage and go out before the 
world with our industries, with our ma- 
chinery, with our intelligence and with 
our mercantile ability, we can conquer the 
world in industrial pursuits. [Applause. | 

When I look upon this intelligent, this 
energetic, this ambitious company, it seems 
strange that any one should think that the 
industry and business ability of any other 
nation on the globe can compete with us 
in a free field and in a fair fight. 

I have only to add that I know that you 
gentlemen of the Hardware trade, you 
manufacturers and merchants, will care- 
fully consider the question that must come 
before you—of the greater freedom of 
trade; the question of placing ourselves 
with our raw materials on an equal foot- 
ing with the manufacturers of England. 
Whenever we do that, we can certainly 
take care of ourselves in any quarter of the 
globe. [Applavse. } 


The Fourth Toast. 


The Rev. James M. Buckley, D D., 
LL.D., was introduced by the chairman, 
and spoke as follows on the toast ‘* Iron 
and Theology: ” 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: A little 
girl went to church, and when she returned 
home she was asked what the text was. 
She said she could not quite remember it, 
but she thought it was Paul preached and 
had something about Apollinaris water in 
it. [Laughter.| A certain orator gives 
instructions to speakers to prepare their 
speeches on this plan, that one must suit 
the manner to the occasion, and stop. If 
you speak of flowers, you must speak in a 
light and airy way. If you speak of 
mountains, you must speak in a solemn 
and measured way. Now, to apply that 
principle to a speech on the iron trade, 
one ought to be very heavy indeed. But, 
assuming, perhaps, that that particular 
part of the work has been well done, I 
will turn to some other phase. 

How could ex-Mayor Hewitt expect me 
to dispute him in arguing for sound money 
when the gospel that I preach has this in 
it: ‘‘ Whose image and superscription is 
this?” **‘ Render therefore unto Cesar the 
things that are Czesar’s,” and also this 
passage: ‘* Provide things honest in the 
sight of all men.” However combative 
I might wish to be, it would be wholly 
impossible for me to take issue with him 
on that point. 

The last time I met Josh Billings it was 
on the hottest day in one of the hottest 
summers New York City had seen for 25 
years, and I remarked to him, ‘It is very 
hot to-day.” ‘* You bet,” said he, ‘I 
tried to get a man to bet odds with me on 
that, but couldn’t find a taker.’”’ [Laugh- 
ter.] Now, the fact is that I am glad my 
theme is not iron in politics. If it was, I 
should have to go into a careful, statisti- 
cal, argumentative and scientific discussion 
of the development of steel, and I am not 
sufficiently familiar with that phase of the 
subject to speak at any length on it. 

Now, with respect to this matter of a 
dinner in the interest of the iron trade, I 
p2rceive that they can hardly be expected 
to be as familiar with the Scriptures as a 
person who has made it a study for 40 
odd years. Why did they not select that 
most magnificent text that suits this din- 
ner and contains the essence of mill- 
ions of sermons: ‘‘As iron sharpeneth 


. 


}a system of theology into you. 
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iron, so doth a man the countenance of his | liquor; they are ready to sym 

Why didn’t they put that up 
The fact is, if 
you want to get the most perfect senti- 
ment for any occasion you have got to go 
I will defy any one to 
produce from Shakespeare or any other 
writer as magnificent passages for such 
purposes as can be produced from the 
There are a great many things that 
The 
‘Care drives a nail 
in a man’s coftin, no doubt, but every 
Thatis a 
But I could go back to 
the Bible and I could show you this: ‘‘ A 
merry heart doeth yood like medicine, but 


friend.” 
here in letters of gold? 


to the Bible for it. 


Bible. 


poets have said avout this trade. 
best I know is this: 


laugh so merry draws one out.” 
part of my creed. 


a wounded spirit who can bear ?” 


Now, as for Tubal Cain. They have to go 


back to the Bible for the first solid point. 
The distinguished ex Mayor traveled back 
to the Garden of Eden. 


heard of how a person can go too far. 


There was a Catholic priest who once had 


an argument with a man on the subject of 


purgatory, and he said ‘‘ You better not 
oppose that doctrine; you might go fur- 


ther and fare worse.” [Laughter.| Now, 
to resume at the Garden of Eden, where 
the ex-Mayor got. Tubal Cain’s mother 
knew what she was about when she named 


him. The name means an instructor of 


every artificer in iron and brass. He was 
the tirst man that ever was heard of in the 
business. It is very fortunate that it is to 


Tubal Cain and not to Cain that you go 


back. Now, my distinguished friend, 
the ex-Mayor, undertook to caution me. 
Allow me to say to him that 38 years ago 
I was a clerk in one of the largest Hard- 
ware establishments then in the United 
States. I understand the trade, and the 
last man to be deceived by a transaction in 
this line is your unworthy servant. [Ap- 
plause. | 


The fact is, advice requires a knowledge 


of the patient. In some trades I might 
have needed the prescription, but not with 
respect to the Hardware trade. It is true 
that the firm with which I was a clerk sus- 
pended business soon after my departure, 
but it is also the fact that I did not go to 
Canada; therefore, I don’t suppose there 
is any connection between the two. 

With regard to iron in theology, you 
cannot expect me to undertake to hammer 
You can- 
not expect me to undertake that. It would 
augur no good if I were to attempt to rivet 
your attention by quotations from the 
Bible. I will begin, however, in the line 
of modern science. What is a man who 
hasn’t any iron in his blood? Why, his 
blood has no color without iron. You 
go into a drug store and ask what 
the most remarkable element in the 
greatest number of patent medicines 
is, and they will tell you it is iron. 
They will name to you no less than 
56 well-known remedies in which iron is 
an important constituent. Now, some 
people don’t understand the relation of 
things. A young fellow in England went 
to the medicinal springs on the Continent 
for his health. One day a friend proposed 
to him to take a walk. ‘* Yes, after I 
take my medicine I will go with you.” 
He took his medicine, and then he made a 
strange, mysterious noise, at which his 
friend said, ‘‘What does that mean ? 
What is the matter?” The young man 
replied, ‘‘ Why, this is for my health. 
The doctor told me to take wine, and iron, 
and bark three times a day. [Laughter. | 

Now, with respect to iron and theology. 
A man who has no iron in his blood is a 
slave of public opinion, He never molds 
it. He is fit for nothing. He belongs to 
that class of men who are total abstinence 
men when they are talking with prohibi- 
tionists, and who believe in avoiding 
that fanatical subject when they are 
talking with wholesalers and retailers of 
























Going so far back 
as that reminded me of a story I once 
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Dr. Briggs, and at the oe ae With 
maintain that Dr. Green is the Most the 
fect master of Biblical lore in the w Pas. 
| Laughter and applause. | orld, 

Unless a man has iron in his 
cannot be a moral man. ile “ae 
serve the compliment by your Chairman © 
ex-Mayor Hewitt - which, after watehi : 
him for 45 years, more or less, | believe | 
be most justly his due—of being true ° 
his convictions. It takes iron in the blo i 
for a man to be true to his convictions 1 
was that which caused Cromwell > i 
called Ironsides, and his men were like. 
wise known as Cromwell’s [ronsides, He 
says in his own letter: ‘‘ They are men of 
religion that put some conscience into the 
things that they do;” and a year before he 
died he said they had never been beaten jn 
any conflict in which they were involved 
It was that noble regiment of Cromwell's 
men that won victory from defeat, 

It was that which gave to the mild and 
honest Quakers their power—iron in the 
blood. It was iron in the blood that made 
the Puritans ready to fight the Indians— 
and to fight everybody else that stood in 
their way. It was iron in the blood that 
made Roger Williams able to go out into 
the world and establish a tremendous re. 
ligious denomination. That is what the 
ison in his blood enabled him to do, 
Without iron, no creed will stand, and no 
religion will stand! It was the iron in his 
blood that enabled John Wesley to make 
his grand stand for religious liberty. And 
the Roman Catholic Church derives its 
power from its iron. The Russo-Greek 
Church—the strongest organization on the 
globe to-day of a religious nature—derives 
all its great strength from iron. 

You see what a lot of good iron has 
done. Observe, all the wars arose from 
the fact that religion was united with the 
church on that subject. There has never 
been a solitary exception. It was not 
against the State so much as it was against 
the religion joined with the State that has 
caused all the wars on the subject. Thank 
God, we live in a country where there is 
no union of Church and State, and there- 
fore there is no iron, in an evil sense, in 
our conflicts with each other upon that 
subject. 

Now, then, as the colored preacher said, 
‘* Prepare for to get ready to close.” 
{Laughter}. The most magnificent de- 
scription of iron is given in the Bible, and 
it is drawn in such a true portraiture that 
even Gibbon, who did not believe in the 
Bible, declared that the image was per- 
fect There were images of gold and 
brass and clay in the old Roman times that 
represented the different kingdoms, The 
last was the Roman Empire. I[t was as 
strong as iron, because iron subdueth all 
things. But the image had iron in one 
part of the toes and clay in the 
other. Therefore it was partly strong 
and partly weak. That is the best 
description of the Roman Empire, and it 
is the description of many institutions, 
political and religious; instead of being 
of solid iron, they are part iron and part 
clay. In olden times they used to substi- 
tute gold for religion. Now, the only 
thing in the nature of a sermon that I have 
to suggest is this, that a great many men 
nowadays appear to be trying to substi- 
tute iron for religion. One of the greatest 
iron manufacturers said to his pastor: 
‘If you want good praying and exhort- 
ing, and good pulpit work for religion, 
the best way for you to get it is to call on 
brother Jones, who is my bookkeeper; 
but if you want any cash, call on me.” 
{ Laughter. | 

Now, in point of fact, you cannot get 
any religion by substituting iron for gold. 
Religion makes use of iron and gold. Re- 
ligion has made use of iron to carry 
Christian missionaries in iron steamships 
and over iron rails into every part of the 
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world and it makes use of gold to send 


there. ; : 
Oe anaes, you are engaged ina 4 
3 ? ° 7 
1 subst intial business, You are at the 
and Among other 


of everything 
the church rests upon you, and 
is profound satisfaction, that 
yhatever happens oF whatever does not 
a ep, everything good in the world rests 
aie upon the potentiality of wh moe 
form or another, to carry it forwar¢ t 3 ta 
American Bible Society and the ritis 
Bible Society together have printed te 
pibles in the last 70 years than were printe 
in the history of the entire world before 
that time, and they could not have done it 
without the use of iron, for they have been 
printed upon presses: made of iron. — 

I have seen the iron telegraph in the 
deserts of Sahara, stalking like a conquer- 
ing hero upon the hills and down into the 
valleys of Khartoom, where Gordon met 
his fate. se 

You do not need any minister to ag- 
crandize the magnificence of your busi- 
ness, Conduct it squarely and honestly 
and the American people, from the tack 
in their shoe to the iron in their hats, will 
stand by you. I mention this simile, for 
the last invention in Paris is a hat modeled 
upon the famous iron crown of Lombardy, 
which has in it a circle supposed to have 
been made out of a nail of the cross—I 
have some doubt about that myself—but 
the last hat is modeled upon that crown, 
and has a circleof iron init. I say, then, 
from the tacks in their shoes to the iron in 
their hats, the American people say, 
‘‘ Give us a good thing, and all the trades 
and all the professions will unite in invok- 
ing a blessing upon the Hardware business 
and kindred trades.” | Applause. | 


bottom 
things. 
ou have th 


The Fifth Toast. 


At the conclusion of the remarks of Dr. 
Buckley, the double quartette rendered 
“Margaret, Fair One,” after which the 
chairman introduced William H. McElroy 
of the 7ribune, who responded to the 
toast -‘ Subjective Hardware,” 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Hardware Trade: As 1 have been sitting 
here to-night listening to the speeches, I 
have been overcome with the thought that 
the Hardware trade represented here to- 
night was the most shrinking flower of 
modesty that I have ever confronted. The 
chairman in bis opening speech, if I 
understood him correctly, said that the 
angels had ascended and descended where 
so many Hardwaremen were, and when 
ex-Mayor Hewitt came to speak he uttered 
in substance and sentiment that all there 
was in modern civilization was primarily 
due to the iron trade. Nay more, one of 
the speakers, as I understood him, said 
that Dante and Milton were not ‘‘in it” 
with the esteemed and likewise honored 
Peter Cooper. 

I do not know, but perhaps I agree with 
him. When the ex-Mayor was talking of 
the indigestible toast which was assigned 
to him, I thought of a story told of a com- 
mercial traveler who had a beefsteak set 
out before him somewhere out near Kan- 
kakee. After he had tried his knife on it 
he called the landiord and said to him: 
‘*Do you know you are liable to be ar- 
rested?” ‘* Why,” said the landlord. 
‘* Because,” said the commercial traveler, 
‘I tell you this is an infringement upon 
the Goodyear patent.” [Laughter. | 

Dr. Buckley, I find out, was a Hard- 
ware merchant’s graduate. In the lan- 
guage of that book by which he sets great 
store, he has forgotten the things which 
are behind and has pressed forward. He 
Says you cannot get as good a quotation 
from any other book as from the Bible. 
Nevertheless it seems to me that the other 
night at a medical dinner a man got a 
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fairly good quotation from ‘‘ Gray’s 
Elegy,” which it would be pretty hard to 
match. He was a homeopath, and he was 
at a dinner of the regular school physi- 
cians, and in the course of the address of 
one of the speakers, turned to this 
homeopathic brother and said: ‘‘ Why 
do you stay in the paths of this 
new-fangled school of medicine? Why 
don’t you come out into the old paths ? 
That is the path of glory.” The homeopa 
thist arose, and in a high falsetto voice 
said: ‘‘Sir, it seems to me that I have 
read somewhere that the path of glory 
leads but to the grave.” And so by easy 
stages we reach ‘‘ Subjective Hardware.” 

When my friend Mr. Williams and I 
agreed the other day that I should speak 
to this toast, I think we both forgot one 
important fact, and that is, that it is a 
good deal easier to write down a speech 
and find a subject for it than it is to write 
down a subject and find a speech for it. 
However, I have got a good story of sub- 
jective Hardware, which was told of no 
less distinguished a personage than the 
great Napoleon, and somehow or another 
it has escaped all his biographers. This 
is the story: One day at St. Helena, 
Napoleon stood gazing far out over the sea 
with a look in his eye which told he was 
thinking of that colossal game which 
he had played with all Europe for a chess- 
board and with armies for the pieces. One 
of his attendants said to him, ‘‘ Sire, what 
is it you are thinking of ?”” And Napoleon 
turned to him witha grim smile on his 
face and said he was thinking that ‘if all 
the iron which has entered my soul could 
be made obj ctive, could take on a con- 
crete shape, I would have enough material 
at my command to start the biggest Hard- 
ware store in Europe.” { Laughter. | 

Now, there was another story 
comes in very aptly just here. 
story which we used to be fond of in col- 
lege. There is an old legend which says 
that the goddess married Vulcan, and one 
very fresh sophomore suggested one day, 
by reason of her beautiful soft eyes, which 
had all the facination of the eyes of a 
Roman ox, on account of which she was 
called in some of the old Greek plays, 
the ‘‘ox-eyed one,” ‘‘inasmuch as she 
marrfed Vulcan,” said be, ‘* Why not 
speak of her as the oxide of iron?” 

Now, gentlemen, I venture to add this 
one tothat. It seems to me that you men 
here will make the best use of this dinner 
if you turn away for the time being from 
the concrete Hardware and fix your 
thoughts on something else. If necessary, 
fix your thoughts on subjective Hardware, 
or upon Hardware of the fancy and imagi- 
nation—what might be called the Hard. 
ware that never was on sea or on land. 
The trouble nowadays is that we live too 
fast. We are continually trying to see 
how we can accumulate the greatest quan- 
tity of money in the shortest space of time, 
and there is great danger that we shall 
forget that Hardware is a means and not 
an end, and so we shall lose sight of those 
things which really make life worth living, 
which give it sweetness and light and 
variety, and which give us a gayety 
which lasts us all along, even down to the 
days of our death. 

The other day I was overin Boston, and 
a friend of mine told me a story of a 
hustler. My friend has a splendid picture 
of the Roman Forum hanging in his 
office, and one day this hustler came in to 
see him on business, and noticing the 
picture, said ‘‘ Whatisthat?” My friend 
said ‘‘ That is the Roman Forum.” ‘‘Is it 
standing yet ?” said the hustler. ‘‘ Why, 
yes,” said my friend, his eyes glowing as 
he looked at the picture, ‘‘it has stood 
there for centuries.”” And my frierd said 
that the hustler simply remarked in a dry, 
matter of fact way, ‘‘ Well, it seems to me 
that Rome is a very unenterprising city.” 
I tell you that when a man comes to take 
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that view of things, it is high time that he 
went out of business and into an asylum 
for incurable idiots. 

Now, one word more. I congratulate 
you upon this dioner for three reasons. In 
the firs place, the fact that you are here 
after an absence of 30 years is a pretty 
good indication, considering how good 
the dinner is, that the Hardware busi- 
ness is going on prospering and to pros- 
per. I don’t know what the dinner 
was in 1860. We will kindly draw a veil 
over it, but when I think there must have 
been something or other served that came 
in long black bottles so deadly in effect 
that it took the average Hardwareman 30 
years to recover from it, I say, with my 
friend Mr. Haines, it is high time we had 
a prohivition amendment in this State. 
| Laughter . } 

I congratulate you, in the second place, 
because you have had that iron. It is 
commonly spoken of as one of the baser 
metals. Now, that is a lie. Gold ana 
silver, all history teaches, have been respon- 
sible for nine-tenths of all the baseness 
there is in this world, and to-day in Con- 
gress it is not iron, but one of the precious 
metals, that is breaking up happy homes. 

I congratulate you, in the third place, 
because a Hardware store prefigures the 
millenium. This may not appear to you 
at first blush, but going into a well-de- 
veloped store and seeing what is displayed 
there, one unconsciously recalls the old 
prefigure of the millenium when the spears 
shall be beaten into pruning hooks and 
swords into plow shares, and a nation shall 
war with Chili no more. 


At the conclusion of Mr. McElroy’s re- 
marks the quartette rendered ‘* Star 
Spangled Banner.” 


The Sixth Toast. 


Governor Goodell then responded as fo!- 
lows to the toast, *‘ The Future of Manu- 
facture :” 


Gentlemen of the Hardware trade: I am 
asked to speak of the future of manufact- 
ure. That is a broad subject, because it 
relates not only to the manufacture of 
Hardware and connected trades, but also to 
all other kinds of manufacture. The 
future is something which no man can de- 
vine. The past is something which has 
passed into history, and if we acquaint 
ourselves with history we can then easily 
suggest the results of the past. 

We have been told this evening truth- 
fully that we made a year or two ago more 
than 10,000,000 of tons of pig iron in this 
country. That is an enormous amount. 
Just let us remember that it means 27,000 
tons a day. It means that we are making 
in every minute a carload of pig iron. 
Now, are we to continue and keep up this 
enormous production? Is it possible for 
this country to consume such a quantity ? 
Or, are we in the near future to find such 
a revulsion in this line of business that 
many of our furnaces will be obliged to go 
out of blast? It is aquestion too large for 
me, and I think possibly too large for you 
to decide. Yet I have great confidence 
in the future, and in studying the future 
we must study the past. Why, onlya few 
years ago our bridges were made of wood 
with a few iron bolts, and now they 
are made almost entirely of iron. A few 
years ago our fences were made of wood 
and stone. Now the barb wire business 
has become one of the largest industries in 
this country. Barb wire fences are seen 
everywhere. We are constantly devising 
and discovering new uses for iron and 
steel. Last night as I was on a railroad 
train, a fellow passenger remarked: 
‘* What will the railroads do soon for ties 
on which to lay their raiis?” Then I re- 
membered a few days previously | had 
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heard that already steel ties had been put 
into use, Very soon the railroads will be 
using them all over this country, and you 


can appreciate what a vast amount of steel 
will be consumed in that way. 


When I remember that inygntion is 
going on all the time; when I realize that 
only a few years ago a hall like this would 
be lighted with whale oil, and then a lit- 


tle later with gas, and now with this beau- 
tiful electric light, I think what remark- 


year and every year, we shall never invent 
anything. Let us learn. If we find prices 


are so low that we cannot compete with 
them, because necessity has compelled 
some one to invent some new method of 
doing that business, why, let us adopt it 


too. Gentlemen, I thank you for your 
patience and attention. [Applause. | 
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front in this respect as is Philadetph 
Ia, 


[Applause.] Only yesterda 
ship Indiana called’ tee ay i the steam. 
$100,000 worth of provisions for the with 


ing Russians, every dollar of i . 
contributed _ by Philadelphiang _ 
plause.] This steamer was not only built 
in an American shipyard, but she vm 
manned by American sailo ne 


r 
manded by an American Std com. 


The Seventh Toast. officer; and 


what is more, she belongs to t¢ : 
able strides invention has made in the| ™®: Plumb then responded to the toast, | steamship line that conrler’ the ie 
past few years. You tell me that we are | “‘ The Ethics of Trade,” which was accom-| flag. [Applause. | - 


living in a generation the like of which 
has never been known, and [ tell you we 
are living in a generation the like of which 
never will be known again. I believe we 
have just begun to discover great things. 
Now, we have been told by Dr. Buck- 
ley this evening about using iron in the 


panied by the sentiment, ‘I did it with 
my little hatchet.—G. W.,” in the follow- 
ing terms: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: It af- 


fords me great pleasure to be here this 
evening as a representative from the State 


The Eighth Toast. 
The chairman then introduced William 
H. Williams to respond to the toast: 
‘Pins and Needles.” After felicitous 


blood. My friend here at my right and 
myself are strong prohibitionists, and we 


believe the day is speedily coming when 
prohibition is to prevail throughout the 


land, andthen the people will accustom 


themselves to look upon these things sim- 
ply as medicine, for the iron in them. 


We can hardly conceive of the various 
things that will be in use in the near 
I am told that Mr. Edison is 
just now encircling an iron mountain with 
wires, and he thinks that in a few years— 
perhaps in a few months, so as to have it 
ready for the World’s Fair at Chicago— 
that he will be able to listen to the voices 
of the sun and the other heavenly planets 


future. 


by means of that wonderful magnet. I 


am afraid I shall never enjoy listening to 


the rumbling of that distant luminary— 


and, too, I am afraid the great Creator 


will come down and destroy the world be 
fore that time, as he did long ago when 
the people attempted to build the Tower 
of Babel. But we can scarcely imagine 
what the future has in store for us. 

Now, the future of manufacture, as re- 
gards the profit in it—how are we to make 
money in the future? Prices are falling 
every day. Why, a few years ago the 
price of steel was three times as high as it 
is to-day. It has been constantly decreas- 
ing in price, and we are continually being 
told that the price is so low and the prof- 
its so small, in the manufacture of this, 
that and the other product, that we will 
be obliged to give up the business soon. 

I tell ycu, my friends, we old fellows 
will be obliged to give up business—those 
of us who have got into the habit of work- 
ing only on certain lines, and believing that 
because we were successful 20 or 30 years 
ago in a certain line, and by doing things 
in a certain way, that we must follow on 
in that old fashion. We will go to the 
wail, and the younger men, who keep their 
eyes open, and are wide-awake to tbe re- 
sponsibilities of the position and who un- 
derstand the situation, will walk in and 
take the business. They will discover 
some new ways of doing the business, and 
they will be able to doit so much less than 
we have that they will make all the money. 
[ Applause. ] 

The times are propitious. We are on 
the eve of the greatest prosperity, it strikes 
me, that this country has ever seen. The 
steel and the iron interests are in the very 
front rank. Why, I was told the other 
day by the private secretary of Mr. Car- 
negie that if the tariff was allowed to re- 
main as it is now on tin plate within 
two years 500,000 or 600,000 tons of steel 
would be used for that purpose alone. 

I believe it is your business and my 
business as business men to demand that 
this everlasting tinkering with the tariff 
shall cease. It is our duty to try upon the 
present conditions for a little time to see 
whether they are right or wrong. Then, 
if we find that the tariff is wrong, let us 
do away with it. But, in the meantime, 
let us go on and learn, as we must learn, 
for necessity is the mother of invention, 
and if we are prosperous every day of the 



























of Pennsylvania. 
of the great Empire State and naturally in- 
terested in its growth and development, 
but what little reputation I have has been 
acquired in the City of Brotherly Love, 
and I am therefore proud to be known as 
one of its adopted sons. 

The toast has the sentiment, ‘‘I did it 
with my little batchet.” 
disabuse your minds of that, for what 
reputation I have acquired in this world 
has not been done by cutting prices [ap- 
plause], but by hammering constantly at 
the jobbers’ doors and maintaining the 
highest market quotations. 

Now, the subject assigned to me is so 


broad in its character and general scope 


and so far-reaching in its conclusions that 
were I to go into an attempt to deliver a 
speech covering the entire question I 
would not only tire you with my remarks, 
but take up the time of much abler speak- 
ers. The most of us in our hurry after 
money-making are apt to overlook the 
duty we owe to others. This is especially 
the case if we are brought into competition 
with strong, active competitors. But after 
we come to know them and take them by 
the hand and greet them and learn their 
good qualities they often prove our best 
friends. 

The average business man, in the hurry 

of business and the securing of wealth, not 
only devotes the usual hours for business, 
but he is apt to carry his troubles home 
with him at night, and commune with 
them while he takes his dinner; and he 
lays his plans for the next day while his 
family sit quietly by wrapped in silence, 
afraid of disturbing him. I think the ma- 
jority of business men are guilty of this 
charge, and I believe we owe a duty to 
our wives and children, as well as to our 
business, and that we should devote a few 
hours of each day to their entertainment 
and enjoyment. If we do that, we not 
only conduce to their happiness, but en- 
hance our pleasure as well, and also pro- 
long our lives. 
While the city of Philadelphia has re- 
tired gracefully to third place, she enjoys 
one institution that her two great rivals 
have not, and that is a Hardware Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. 
This organization was formed at the resi- 
dence of one of our leading business men, 
who is probably known to a great many of 
you—Samuel Disston—on February 8, 
1886. We started with a few people, but 
we have gradually extended our influence 
until now we cover every merchant and 
mannfacturer in the Hardware trade. I 
hope the gentlemen here to-night will un- 
dertake to form an organization of a like 
character in this city. A great city like 
New York could not only extend its influ- 
ence among the merchants here, but the 
influence of such an organization would 
be felt over the entire country. 

Before I close I would like to make a 
remark in reference to Philadelphia. 
When it comes to a question of patriotism 
or charity there is no city on the face of 
the globe that is as prompt to come to the 


It is true I am a native 











Now, I wish to 













remarks in which many happy hits Were 
made, which were greatly appreciated py 
the company, Mr. Williams said: 


It occurs to me that possibly the togg 
might have been assigned to me with 4 
view of citing a sentiment like this: 7), 
friendship of business. If that was not 
their purpose, I can think of no excuse 
for this quotation ; for, if I remember 
rightly, it was the subject of friends to 
whom Hamlet was referring when he said. 
‘Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of 
steel.” 

You need not be reminded by me of 
the friendships which have been formed 
in associations with gentlemen connected 
with the Hardware trade. You know, of 
course, the story that has been circulated 
freely this evening, that as this was the 
fourth dinner of the society, and they oc. 
cur every 30 years, and our chairman was 
at the first one, that the friendships which 
have been formed in the breasts of our 
amiable presiding officer are those that 
might well tempt him to exclaim: 
‘** Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of 
steel.” Surely, if we look about us and 
consider all the afflictions and annoyances 
that stick pins and needles into our souls, 
we may well regard with favor any gath- 
ering, any circumstances that shall bring 
us together as friends and as neighbors 
and shall cause us for a few moments to 
look about and reflect upon the friend. 
ships we have all made in the ordinary 
pursuits of business, 

Friendship is partly a matter of senti- 
ment. It is often founded entirely upon 
the knowledge of and contidence in human 
character. I should like to know if there is 
any place in life where men are more apt to 
have that knowledge of and confidence in 
human character than can be found in an 
association with people of whom and 
through whom they earn their daily bread. 
We go on for years selling Hardware, mak- 
ing Hardware, trying to sell it, coming in 
contact with the buyers of the country, 
merely as a matter of business, of bargain 
and of sale; but gradually in the course of 
time we find that the men whom we looked 
upon a few years ago as strangers, as people 
who were after only the almighty dollar, 
have certain amiabilities that draw them 
toward us. There is scarcely a man 
in this room, not even the youngest, but 
will admit that some of the most valuable 
friendships formed in life are those begun 
in this way. 

Is it not then desirable for us to culti- 
vate those amenities and friendships in 
business which tend to lift us above the 
mere sordid relation, which tends to carry 
us for a time at least into that realm which 
is not entirely sordid, and brings us into 
contact with the qualities that we most 
love among the friends we have outside of 
business. To this end I know of no more 





desirable feature than a gathering like 
this. 


I think we all regret that we have 
permitted so many years to pass without 


coming together in this pleasant way. 
think there will 
heart that we should meet here frequently, 


be an echo in every 
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at least once & ¥ 


ear, and amare to bring 
other places. 
And in tis neuen fact suggested 
to-night is pertinent: that among 
_ ehered there is abundant ma- 
- _ the formation of a Hardware 
tai Te York City. In no association 
* of us form outside of our daily 
-— & life do we find better material, 
7 enial, manly, refined material, for 
more sultivation of business friendships 
= we have in our own noble Hardware 
a . and I think if you men were to get 
ether as soon a8 practicable after this 
aoe and resolve to form an organization 
down town, where you could meet once a 
day and have your lunch—resolve in the 
first place that you will have a lunch, and 
then that you will get together like sensi- 
ble men and have it in a decent, respecta- 
ble manner. (Laughter. ] Have a room 
where you can invite your customers from 
out of town; you could make as great a 
succeas of it as has been made by the Mer- 
chants’ Club, the Insurance Club, or any 
other similar organization in New York 
or in Philadelphia. 
Therefore, in closing, I would simply 
give you this sentiment: That we cultivate 
the friendships that we have at hand, re- 
membering always that, 


in our frie’ 


There is a power to make each hour as sweet 
as Heaven designed it, 

Nor need we roam to bring it home, though 
few there be who find it ; 

We seek too high for things close by, and lose 
what nature found us; 

For earth has ne’er a charm so dear, as bome 
and friends around us. [Applause.] 


The Ninth Toast. 


The quartette then sang ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne,” when the toast ‘‘ Our Commercial 
Organizations” was responded to by F. 
B. Thurber, who after some pleasant intro- 
ductory remarks, which were much en- 
joyed by the company, said : 


Gentlemen, I believe that in the spirit 
of this country we find something that the 
Hardware trade may emulate. Awong all 
of the great trades of the country, organ- 
ization has progressed less in the Hard 
ware trade than in any other. I believe 
the nucleus is here to-night of forming an 
organization which ia itself can have a 
great influence upon the affairs of the 
country, and it ought not to pass, 

One reason why organization has not 

rogressed in New York as fast as it has 
in other places is because New York is so 
large. One day the late William B. 
Travers met a Baltimore friend in Wall 
street, and there was some interruption to 
the conversation by Mr. Travers stuttering, 
which you know he was celebrated for, 
and his Baltimore friend said, ‘‘ Why, 
Bill, I believe you stutter worse than you 
did in Baltimore.” ‘+ B—b—bigger town.” 
[ Laughter. } 

Now, if we had not had as good jour- 
nals in the Hardware trade as we have, we 
might perhaps have organization more 
quickly. The trade journals of this 
country have grown into a power. In this 
specialist and organization age they have 
been the medium of communication in the 
commercial thought and they have to some 
extent obviated the absclute necessity 
for organization. They have performed 
another function, which perhaps the 
manufacturers do not fully appreciate. 
The most meritorous invention cannot 
attain a market to would-be consumers 
unless they let those consumers know 
the merits of their wares. Now, that 
is a function of the trade journals of 
this country, which they have performed, 
and which very few men appreciate. I 
know it in my own line of business. 

I have gotten a little glimpse of it from 
the association I have had with the Hard- 
ware line. No industry can flourish with. 
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out the trade journals, who constitute the 
voice of any industry. Look at the age 
that we live in. Itis an age of organiza- 


tion, and if we were to realize Tennyson’s 
dream of the federation of the world it 


would be through commerce. See what the 
organization of commerce has done. See 


the locomotives merging the fertile furrow 
of the prairie farms in the closing furrow 
of the sea. See the great ferry boats pass- 
ing backward and forward across the 
ocean with the regularity of shuttles in the 
loom. And, Mr. Chairman, did you ever 
realize how the model of an ocean steam- 
ship resembles the shuttle? It is binding 
the nations together as it weaves backward 
and forward in bonds of common interests. 

And, gentlemen, I say to you here to- 
night, organize. We have it from the 
National Board of Trade down through all 
the various graduations to the trade or- 
ganizations, and the trade organizations 
are the foundations on which everything 
rests. If this Hardware trade does not 
form some sort of a Hardware association 
or club there will be a miscarriage of op- 


portunity. 
The Eleventh Toast. 


In introducing Samuel A. Haines, who 
spoke to the toast, ‘‘Our Commercial 
Travelers,” Mr. Walkley referred to the im- 
portant part taken by commercial travel- 
ers in the business of the country. Mr. 
Haines said - 

Mr. Chairman and Fellow Commercial 


Travelers: 1 take it for granted you 
are all either now or have been com- 


mercial travelers. A man’s education 
is not complete until he has been 
one; and I want to say in the be- 


ginning that we are a very large num- 
ber. The commercial travelers of this 
country are to day, numerically speaking, 
over 300,000 without a doubt. I think, 
too, we compare favorably with a like 
number in any other class or calling that 
can be found on the face of the earth. 
[Applause.] I am quite sure that if that 
body of men who do the commercial trav- 
eling of this country could be gathered in 
one mass, their heads would measure more 
in circumference than that of any other 
class of men in the world. 

We are a very remote class. Some of 
you may not realize how remote we are. 
We are older than the manufacturer, we 
are older than the merchant, so far as the 
record goes. In fact, the first record I can 
find of commercial travelers is 1729 B. C. 
You have all read your bibles, and have 
read of Jacob. He had a large family, and 
one of his boys was named Joseph, and his 
brethren did not like him. Why? Be- 
cause he was smarter and brighter than 
the others, and they wanted to get rid of 
him. They conceived ways of doing this, 
and thought to kill him, but seeing no profit 
in that they sat down to eat and consult, 
and while doing so a party of commercial 
travelers, Ismaelites, were seen to ap- 
proach, coming from Gilead on the way 
to Egypt. 

They traveled not in Pullman cars, as 
we do now, but by the camel road, a little 
slow, and a little heavy, perhaps. But 
the brethren conceived the idea of selling 
Joseph to these Ishmaelites. The com- 
mercial travelers were ready for a trade 
then and they are now; and these brethren 
sold Joseph into Egypt. They bore no 
Hardware, but spices, balms, myrrh, &c., 
and if you have ever met any of them in 
your journeyings you will realize that they 
did not need Hardware so much as they 
did balms and spices, or something of 
that kind. [Laughter. | 

But this I refer to to call your attention 
to the fact that commercial travelers, at 
this early date, had a marked effect on the 
world’s history. We know that commer- | 
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cial travelers have always affected the 
history of every nation, and I want to 
jump from that date down to the time 
when England began to assume her su- 


premacy, and you will find that it was the 
commercial travelers that gave her her 
prestige, that gave her her proud name, 
that enables her to know that to-day not 
a minute of time exists that the sun is not 
shining upon some of her domains. And 
this is owing to the commercial traveler. 
Her policy was in the early days 
to send out commercial men with 
goods to sell into the far-away countries, 
with goods such as cotton, manufactured 
articles, tools, fire arms, and rum. I add 
rum to the fire arms; the two ingredients 
go well together. And you will notice, 
if you follow out England’s history, that 
when the rum and the fire arms got to 
working—and it is the same there as here, 
there is no difference in the effect—they 
had to send out armies in order to control 
the people with whom they were trading 
and to protect their commercial travelers, 
and when the armies got through protect- 
ing them, they found that a little expen- 
sive, and then what does England do but 
to annex those various countries to make 
part of her own; and thus she has become 
one of the foremost countries in the world, 
in a commercial sense. 

Her greatness primarily was due to the 
commercial men. And in a similar way 
perhaps this country is seeking to enlarge 
our domains. We may be using the Gov- 
ernment itself to do this. But we seek, of 
course, to make capital in the Southern 
country, by drumming a trade in South 
America, and we have the assistance of 
our worthy Secretary of State in doing 
this. [Applause.] And we are using the 
consuls that are at the various ports. 
This country on the north of us, into 
which many of you as commercial men 
have wandered, is quite interested in our 
manufacturing and our industries; and it 
is only a question of time, in my opinion, 
when, because of the work done by the 
commercial traveler of America, when it 
shall be said that there shall be only one 
flag and one government for the continent 
of both North and South America. [Ap- 
plause. | 

In the toast given me to respond to I 
notice that it is said that the commercial 
traveler was remote, unfriended. 

He was at one time unfriended. Well, 
he did have a had name at one time and I 
remember it well. He did not deserve the 
friends he has got to-day. And to draw 
your attention to the fact of the relation 
he held to the community 25 or 30 years 
ago and to-day, I want to tell you of an 
experience in the year when Andrew 
Johnson swung around the circle. You 
older commercial men will remember it. 

I was in Toledo the same day he was, 
and Toledo was very much exercised. He 
was going to Detroit in the evening, and 
this was in the afternoon. It was one of 
those lazy afternoons, when every one felt 
like sleeping, and in the coach was a lady 
from a city in Massachusetts going to De- 
troit to visit her daughter. She had a 
tongue in her head, as many ladies have, 
and the commercial men were rather chaff- 
ing her on the Andrew Johnson question. 
Well, after a while we all went to sleep 
and we got up near the Grand Trunk Junc- 
tion (those of you who have been there will 
know the place I mean), and we must have 
run over one of those peculiar animals that 
are noted by their pungent flavor, and 
ever one put up their handkerchiefs and 
dropped the windows to protect them- 
selves, 

This old lady was sitting with her hands 
over her stomach and woke up looking 
very much astonished. She suiffed a little, 
taking in the flavor, and then said: ‘‘ Good 
gracious, what have we done? Have we 
run over one of those nasty drummers ?” 
[ Laughter. } 
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And that was very much the condition 
at that time, but we have changed. The 
commercial traveler of to-day is a very 
different article from what he was 30 years 
ago. He has got to be. He has got to 
look out for himself, because if he does 
not he will not long be a commercial trav- 
eler. 

I have seen a commercial traveler drunk, 
and you bave, too. There was one here 
in a New York car a few months ago. A 
commercial traveler, though, has got to be 
a gentleman; if he is not be will soon be 
banished from the road. Well, this com- 
mercial traveler in this car had a seat. 
And you will find him generally polite and 
ready to give up his seat to a lady. He 
saw a lady enter, and he prepared for the 
struggle of getting up from his seat. There 
were two other men standing as he strug- 
gled out of the seat and tried to make a 
bow to the Jady, and one of the men sat 
in the seat, and this was the address he 
made to him: ‘* Say—hic—I am intoxi- 
cated. I know it—hic—but I will get 
over it. You are a hog, and you never 
will get over it” {Laughter. | 

So it is a man may perhaps once or twice 
be intoxicated, and he will get over it; 
but if he is born a hog he does not need to 
start out in commercial traveling, because 
he won’t succeed. And success does not 
attend all. A man may bea success ip 
almost every other line but yet fail asa 
commercial traveler. ° Dr. Buckley told 
you that he was once in the Hardware 
business. I know to-day one of the most 
brilliant ministers of this country who 
started out several years ago in this line. 
He made one trip and failed. He madea 
second trip at the solicitation of his father, 
who was the senior of the firm, and he 
made a worse failure than before. Well, 
his father sent him away to college, and 
to day he is the pastor of oneof the largest 
Congregational churches in this country. 
So I say, while a man may be successful as 
a parson, while he may be successful as 
a lawyer, or successful as a manufacturer, 
he may be an outrageous failure as a 
traveler. 

The brightest and best men of to-day 
are commercial travelers of this nation. 
He is ever ready to helpa friend, he stands 
with an open heart and an open purse; 
he is more often called upon to help 
others than any other class of men. It 
matters not what the distress, he is ready; 
if you call him in the night, or cal! him 
in the morning, or in the evening, he is 
always ready. He is like Pat in the creek. 
An Irishman came along and said he 
wanted him to help Pat out of the creek. 
‘* How deep is he,” said he. ‘* Up to his 
ankles,” was the reply. ‘* Then tell him 
to walk out.” ‘*But he is up to his 
ankles head first.” And so he was willing 
to help him out. 

My toast says he is melancholy. Yes, 
and why not? He leads two lives for a 
time; one for the street, road, shop, world, 
and the other for his home. Whatsoever 
a man is in his home that is what the man 
really is, says an eminent writer. 

No class of men on earth stand higher 
so far as ability and character go, no class 

of men, I mean, than the commercial 
traveler. I don’t care if you run a distil- 
lery or a brewery, you still want to send 
out a man that keeps sober; that keeps his 
head on him, whatever your business may 
be. I know how it is. Merchants and 
manufacturers are waiting to secure the 
customers, and they don’t ask any ques- 
tions how they are secured. The traveler 


’ treats his customer to secure his trade, and 


it goes on, and in about 10 or 15 or 25 
years the people say, ‘* Poor devil, he 
ought to know better.” 

And I want to tell you to-night that the 
commercial travelers in this country in 
organized assc ciations bave set an example 
to all organizations of the country, mer- 
chants and manufacturers as well, where 
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at a splendid banquet 408 sat down in the 
City of Minneapolis in 1888, and no wine 
[applause], one large commercial associa- 
tion of the United Commercial Travelers, 


| whose basic principles are Unity, Charity 
and Temperance. And there is a banquet 
being held every month in the year, but 


never is there wine. 


There is a little proverb over in Paris 
* Horas non numero visi serenas’’—I count 
only the sunny hours. And the com- 
mercial traveler can afford to count none 


but sunny hours. 
sunny if he would win. 
melancholy comes over hi 
how dull trade is. 


titled.* 


You say here ‘‘slow.” That is in my 


toast. Never slow. 


him. 


no fool’s errand.” No. 


higher every day. 


tinually in his calling. 


traveler. 


to you closely heart and soul, to your in- 


ee 
—— 


is a round near the top of the ladder, 
| which by following out this line of duty 





the wall is never left in the highway.” 


much. But it is late, I see, by looking at 
my watch, although a commer-ial trav- 
eler is not supposed to look at his watch 
when he has a duty to perform. Ihave no 


His life must be made 
Never mind how 
; never mind 
He can never go and 
present his card to a man with that melan- 
choly in his face, or bearing-the preceding 
day’s failures in his countenance. He must 
count only the sunny hours, and you say 
he is jolly. And thus has he gotten a 
name to which he was not properly en- 


If there is any one 
class of men who are the emblems of all 
industry it is the commercial traveler. 
His moto is everywhere ‘‘ Get there,” and 
he generally gets there. | Applause.| And 
if he does not get there you don’t want 


The next sentiment says ‘‘ Traveling is 
Dudes do not 
answer for commercial life. The standard, 
I am happy to say, is growing higher and 
He has mate up his 
mind, the commercial traveler has, that 
he does not need astimulant to sell goods. 
He looks up and realizes that the topmost 
rounds of the ladder are many times|of Philadelphia would not be before 100,- 
vacant, and that the best stimulant for 
him is that of duty, that is proved con- 


I say the commercial traveling is build- 
ing his character. I say the commerce of the | 
world, not simply when they began with 
the Ishmaelite traveler from Gilead to| after his day’s work was done, and the 
Egypt, not simply England owes her su- 
premacy in commercial life to the com- 
mercial traveler, but this United States is 
belting the world with the commercial | 


And you manufacturers would give | 
them the utmost confidence, bind them | would not be true to tradition if one were 
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ticularly qualified to speak on the aaa 
bution of Hardware,” 

marks were as follows: 


~ arta, 
* Distri. 
Mr, Supplee’s re. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen : 
did I beg to be excused from partic 
in the speaking upon this importa 
sion. My desire was to be pre 
honored guest, listening to the 
the fluent speakers which I kne 
selected from the talent here assembled 
and was quite surprised when | saw my 
name published in that valuable jounsn 
and distributor of Hardware information 
The Iron Age. I then knew there was no 
escape, for information given editorial] 
in that journal can always be relied upon 

‘*Thrice did Mark Antony offer Cwsar a 
kingly crown, which he did thrice refuse,” 
Yet Cwsar was ambitious; but what was 
the talent that surrounded Ciesar com. 
pared with the ability that surrounds the 
speaker to-night ? 

Show me the successful manufacturer or 
merchant who is not ambitious, It may 
be with the manufacturer the quality or 
the large variety of his goods; it may be 
his extended trade, and it may be for the 
accumulation of wealth. Laudable am. 
bition is commendable, selfish ambition js 
to be condemned. 

Without that laudable ambition, the 
names of several Hardware manufacturers, 
whose business extends throughout the 
entire world, who now have their sales. 
rooms and offices in this city, would 
scarcely be known to the present younger 
generation. Without that laudable ambi- 
tion, the name of Henry Disston & Sons 


Thrice 
Ipatin 

Ht occa. 
Sent as an 
oratory of 
W could be 


000 mechanics in this country. 

The founder of this house began his 
business as an excellent mechanic, without 
means, local reputation or friends’ The 
few saws he could make with his then 
|slender means were delivered by himself 


reputation he gained was in supplying the 
trade against his then formidable compet- 
itors, Spear & Jackson. 

Coming from the Quaker City, I feel 
that no pyrotechnical effort will be ex. 
| pected of a representative of that city. It 


to attemptit. I feel, however, that some 


terests, so that they may realize that there | reference to that city may be excusable, 


The changes that have taken place in the 
manner of doing business since the last 





they may occupy. The old Persian prov-| banquet given by the Hardware trade of 
erb has it that ‘‘the stone that is fit for| this city, in 1860, are alike creditable to 


the master minds who created them as they 


I would like to talk to you on this sub-| are convenient to those who at present en- 
ject for many hours, I could tell you so| joy their benefits. 


| 


My connection with the Hardware trade 
began just before the time of that ban- 
quet. If we go back 20 years before that 
date we will find the Hardware then 


duty to perform, except to say that to| manufactured in the United States con- 


every young commercial traveler my heart 
goes out in sincere sympathy and prayer. 
I know what it is to start away from home. 
I know what it is to be bereft of friends 
and feel melancholy and unfriended. But 
mark you, my friend, if you will stand by 
the right the right will stand by you. 

These vacant places on the top rounds 
of the ladders of business success are not 
only vacant to-night, but there will always 
be vacant ones. You can occupy them if 
you will; and if you are in commercial 
life let your motto be that character, rather 
than money consideration, shall be the 
foremost that guides you, and keep before 
you that motto ‘‘Get there.” You may 
not reach the hight youseek, but you may 
be worthy of it. [Applause. | 


The Twelfth Toast. 


In introducing William W. Supplee, the 
last speaker, the chairman referred to 
Philadelphia as a great distributing center 
of Hardware, and to Mr. Supplee as par- 


sisted of screws, saws, a few door locks 
and other unimportant articles, but the 
percentage of all Hardware sold was then 
about 85 per cent. of foreign production. 
It may not be inappropriate to mention 
an incident that occurred in trade about 
that date. A buyer accustomed to buying 
his goods in Philadelphia made a visit to 
this city before making his purchases. 
Falling into the hands of some progressive 
importer, he was given the price of Wos- 
tenholm pocket knives at so much to the 
pound sterling, the meaning of which the 
buyer knew about as much of as he did of 
the Greek language, and no more. 
Coming to Philadelphia and entering a 
then representative house, where he had 
been accustomed to making his purchases, 
fully equipped with information from New 
York, the first article he priced was 
Wostenholm pocket cutlery. Said he: 
**T want to buy these by the pound.” 
‘‘By the pound?” said the seller. 
‘* Yes, by the pound.” ‘‘ Charlie,” called 
out the man ‘ bring me a pair of scales.” 
Putting a bundle, containing a half 
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a rdinary handle, leading 
dozen two tee enives nous the Scales, said 
8g o Well, this weighs 12 ounces to 
h » half dozen. That would be 14 pounds 
‘the dozen, at $7.50 per dozen. That 
: 1d be about $5 a pound; but you do 
bons ant to buy Pocket Cutlery by the 
= nd A Pearl Handle would cost you 
ne money, but a common Iron Handle 
would cost you less by the pound, say 
about $4.” 
The mi, 
iece of paper, 


oking upon a mysterious 

Which be had pulled from his 
10 to the pound. Sai 

ce a near hain cheated. 

twill buy from you on the old plan, and 

you put my pocket knives in at the right 

"ihed this time there was a man doing 
business in the upper portion of Phila- 
delphia by the name of Silas Rush. Being 
desirous of increasing his business, he 
pought a lot of guns, and during his ab- 
senc? from the store a salesman sold a 
friend some of these guns. This friend 
had recently moved as far West as Ohio, 
and knowing he was quite responsible for 
all he purchased, he succeeded in making 
the sale. He was quite elated, and when 
Mr. Rush camein told him of the circum- 
stances. ‘‘Why,” said Rush, ‘‘ we will 
not send those guns out to Ohio. The 
man will never pay for them in the world. 
When a man moves as far West as Ohio 
we never hear from him again.” ; 

There are now present representatives 
from large manufacturing establishments 
who penetrate our entire country, and send 
their products to all parts of the world, 
and the distribution of their products ends 
only at regions that are entirely uninhab- 
ited. There is no doubt of their ability to 
produce and successfully compete with the 
world, and at the present time, where the 
guns went into Ohio is now considered 
East and not West. 

It may not be generally known to those 
here that such an every-day article as a 
screw auger is an American invention of a 
Thomas Garrett, residing in the suburbs of 
Philadelphia, where the descendants of his 
apprentices still remain and manufacture 
the ordinary black auger. 

In the near vicinity the welding of cast 
steel into iron was first successfully intro- 
duced by Mr. Robert Beatty (a black- 
smith), who manufactured hatchets, broad 
axes, &c. A man of great simplicity of 
manner and habits, who, instead of taking 
out a patent, taught all the neighboring 
blacksmiths and others who presented 
themselves. 

It was related of him that some few 
years after the discovery, while making a 
broad axe, a stranger presented himself, 
and viewed the operation with much inter 
rest, and presently remarked: ‘‘Is that 
cast steel you are welding to iron?” 
** Yes,” said Beatty, The stranger then 
drew out a document from his pocket and 
remarked, ‘‘I have a patent for that, and 
am selling the rights. My price is $200. 

Said Beatty, ‘‘ Why, that is my own in- 
vention, and I did it many years before the 
date of your patent.” ‘I do not care for 
that,” said the stranger, ‘I have a patent 
that Uncle Sam granted me, and I paid 
him money for the patent, but as long as 
you are the first inventor, I will let you 
have it for $50, but all others I shall 
charge $200.” 

Mr. Beatty paid the money, and, from 
our experience, we think possibly he was 
wise, as many of us know from experience 
how uncertain patents which are issued 
by Uncle Sam are. We pay our money, 
but in the end they frequently cost us 
$1000 to defena what we paid the United 

tates Government $100 to protect. 

Britannia spoons were first made in Con- 
necticut, and were molded during the day 

and finished during the long wintry even- 
ing .by scraping them with broken glass, 
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tinctly visible. One can imagine the ap 

earance of these, and draw comparisons 
Gaaenene them and the finely finished mod- 
ern product. 

It would be quite interesting to trace 
the lock business as between the time this 
country imported the uncouth English 
locks and later the few crude wrought 
locks made in this country and those 
manufactured at the present time. Com- 
petition has reduced the ordinary cheap 
lock to $1.50 per dozen, but compare the 
former with the fine locks, with artistically 
and elaborately constructed bronze, ox- 
idized silver or gold plated furniture, each 
piece of which is in itself a treasure. 

Recently, entering the house of an ac- 
quaintance, and making comments on the 
front-door furniture, I learned that the 
front door and vestibule lock, with furni- 
ture, alone cost him about $500, and the 
gold-plated hinges alone cost him $45 a 
pair. I also learned of a friend of his, 
who paid for changes in patterns on locks, 
lock furniture and hinges $1000, and that 
the locks, with lock furniture and hinges, 
in that house cost him about $7000. 
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handsome multiplication of the present 
amount, 

The chairman then, in behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Committee of 
Arrangements, thanked the company for 
their part in contributing to the enjoy- 
ment of the evening, alluded to the fact 
that the occasion had evidently been a 
pleasant one for all concerned in it. He 
then proposed a toast in memory of the 
departed—those who had died since the 
last dinner. This toast was drunk stand- 
ing and in silence. The company then 
dispersed, congratulating one another on 
the enjoyable evening and the desirability 
of having another dinner next year. 


The Old Hardware Flag. 


The accompanying illustration of a flag 
will be of interest as recalling early recol- 
lections of the Hardware Board of Trade. 
This was their property, and was used 





The Old Flag of Hardware Board of Trade. 


The increase in the volume of Hardware!|in connection with the Hardware din- 


sold since 1860 would seem somewhat | 


fabulous. The catalogues of the Western 
houses, Chicago and St. Louis, numbering 
from 1500 to 2000 pages, with the thou- 
sands of illustrations, would hardly give 
an idea of the volume of their trade, in 
which they include not only what we 
understand as Hardware, but in addition 
its collaterals, nails, tin plate, metal, guns, 
ammunition, mining tools, lathes, &c., 
and roll up their annual sales high into 
the millions. While we in Philadelphia, 
with Hardware alone, are content to make 
a creditable annual showing of between 
the $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 mark. 

Of your business in New York, I have 
nothing but this to say: You manufact- 
urers and merchants are fully aware of 
the value of the vast amount of Hardware 
you distribute, not only over the whole of 
this vast country, but also,as shown by the 
manifests of the vessels leaving your port, 
you distribute throughout the entire civil- 
ized world. Important as the annual pro- 
duction and sales of Hardware now are, 
we sincerely hope that at your next meet- 


the long scrapes upon them being dis- ,ing some one may be able to report a 





ners held previous to the war. For 
the past 30 years or more, however, 
it has been doomed to_ seclusion, 
though well cared for and well preserved. 
The flag is 14 x 21 feet in size, made of 
white bunting. The miner, who is repre- 
sented as having come from the mine with 
his lantern still in his hand, is 5} feet in 
hight. The car of ore at his side and the 
factories in the distance complete the con- 
nection between the raw material and the 
finished product. The improvement made 
in the art of mining and in the construc- 
tion of factories is forcibly shown by a 
comparison of what may be supposed to 
have been an exact representation of ex- 
isting conditions 30 years or more ago 
and the present day. The old Hardware 
flag has many pleasant associations con- 
nected with its inception and subsequent 
use, and will continue to be held in ven- 
eration by the Hardware trade. 
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1860-1802. 


Representative Merchants. 


HE TRADE will observe with excep- 
tional interest and pleasure the group 
of portraits which are given on the accom- 
panying sheet, and will recognize among 
them the faces of many well-known Hard- 
waremen. All the gentlemen whose por- 
traits are thus given were connected with 
the trade in 1860, and were present at the 
Hardware dinner of that year, and are, 
moreover, still actively engaged in busi- 
ness. We give below a brief outline of the 
business career of each of these gentlemen, 
from which it will be seen that there is 
considerable diversity in the lines of trade 
with which they have been identified, and 
also in the length of their business experi- 
ence, some of them at the time of the 1860 
dinner being young in years and just be- 
ginning to learn the business, while others 
at that date had been connected with the 
trade from 20 to 30 years. There are thus 
in this group of representative merchants 
some who will be recognized as veterans in 
the trade, and others, younger men, who 
are actively filling responsible positions, 
bearing comparatively few marks of the 
years which have passed over them. The 
trade will unite in congratulations to these 
gentlemen, nearly all of whom were pres- 
ent at the dinner on Tuesday evening, on 
the record which they have had and the 
success they have attained. 
W. H. BELCHER. 

W. H. Belcher of Belcher Bros. & Co., 
62 Reade street, New Yorlz, manufactur- 
ers of Rules, when 21 years of age, started 
in the Hardware and Ship Chandlery busi- 
ness on Houston street, on his own ac- 
count. This was in 1851. In 1868 he 
succeeded his father in the Rule business. 
This business was established in 1822, and 
it is stated by Mr. Belcher that the first 
Rules manufactured in the United States 
were made at this factory. Mr. Belcher 
is now 62 years of age, hale and hearty, 
and has been actively engaged in business 
since 1851. 

RICHARD P. BRUFF. 

Richard P. Bruff was born in the city of 
New York in 1827. He entered the 
Hardware house of Wolf & Gillespie in 
1842, and became a partner in the house 
in 1852. In 1856 he organized the house 
of Bruff, Brother & Seaver, having as co- 
partners his brother Charles and George 
Arthur Seaver, with James I. Day as 
special. This firm was dissolved by the 
war of the rebellion, and in 1864 Mr. 
Bruff became one of the associate man- 
agers of Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company. 
He occupied this position untfl 1874, since 
which time he has been practically out of 
business. We are indebted to Mr. Bruff 
for the following review of the business 
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since the last Hardware dinner, to which 
a peculiar interest is added because of his 
familiarity with both foreign and domestic 


Hardware : 


A dinner of the Hardware trade after a 
lapse of 30 years naturally suggests the 
What is the condition of the 
trade as compared with a generation ago ? 
The enormous growth of the country in 
population, in wealth and manufactures 
reasonably implies that Hardware is in no 

other industries in its de- 
At that time, about one-half 
the Hardware used in this country was of 
foreign manufacture, though American 
goods were rapidly coming into prominence 
by reason of their superiority of style and 
quality. Builders’ goods were all of domes- 
tic manufacture, mechanics’ tools were still 
imported to some extent, owing probably to 


inquiry, 


respect behin 
velopment. 


a deep rooted prejudice in favor of a few 
English brands, rather than to their in- 
trinsic superiority. 


Jackson’s Saws from the Atlantic markets, 
though he had met with rather poor suc- 
cess on the Pacific Coast. Table Cutlery 


was being made extensively, but in Pocket 


Cutlery little had been yet accomplished. 


In the agricultural department, Birming- 


ham still supplied us with all of our Trace, 


Ox and Log chains, and the cotton section 
Nearly all 


with more than half its Hoes. 
Anvils and Vises were still imported, 


though a few of reputable quality were 


made here. 


The business of the country was done 
largely through jobbing houses, most of 
whom were either old-established con- 


cerns or their successors. Most of them 
were thoroughly trained merchants with 
ample capital, and carrying thoroughly 
equipped stocks for their respective trades. 
American manufacturers had few city 


agencies carrying stock, and were satisfied 
with the orders from jobbers of this and 
other large cities. A few houses confined 


their business to American goods, and 


some of them had agencies and sold for 


manufacturers’ account on commission, but 
the number of such were small. 
lapse of 30 years, how great tbe change. 
The jobbers, then so numerous and power- 
ful, have disappeared, and in their stead 
great manufacturing concerns have ware- 


houses for the sale of their own goods, as 
well as for the sale of goods of a multitude 


of smaller makers. Few goods are now 
imported ; indeed, a very complete stock 
can now be made up without any foreign 
additions, 

Our manufacturers have become numer- 
ous and strong, and every year shows a 
marked increase in the variety and excel- 
lence of their productions. 

Indeed, American Hardware will com- 
pare favorably with that of any nation and 
in many important departments is greatly 
superior. 

In reviewing the greatly changed condi- 
tion of the trade the Hardwaremen of the 
present day cannot too highly revere the 
memory of the veterans whose energy, 
skill and well-directed efforts have tended 
so largely to establish American Hard- 
ware in world-wide favor. Prominent 
among those worthies whose names should 
be inscribed on imperishable tablets may 
be mentioned Oliver Ames and his worthy 
sons, Samuel W. Collins, Warren Hunt, 
Henry Disston, the brothers William and 
Albert Angell, Increase Wilson, John 
Russell, David Maydole and Chas. Parker, 
whose goods are regarded as standards of 
excellence, and probably will retain their 
high reputation for generations to come. 


ABRAHAM BUSSING. 

Abraham Bussing commenced business 
when he was 21 years of age as a clerk in 
his father’s dry goods firm of E. & J. 
Bussing, who then occupied one of the 






Henry Disston had 
made great progress in driving Spear & 


After a 
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Washington row of stores, located 
corner of William and John Streets 
York. Afterward he had the ma 
of the business of E. J. D, Kj 
Co., manufacturers of Iron, 

Subsequently this firm went 
ence, and the Ausable Hors 
pany purchased their plant, 
pany were organized in 1861, ang Mr 
Bussing has had the sole management of 
marketing their goods since that time; ag 
secretary up to the time of the death of 
their late president Edmund Kingsland 
and since that time as president of the 
company. The success of the company 
since their organization is largely due {, 
the energetic manner in which Mr. Bussing 
has introduced their goods, not Only in 
this, but also in foreign countries, 


ns, 
at the 
’ New 
Hagement 
Ogsland ¢ 
Nails, &e, 
out of exist. 
© Nail Com. 

This com. 


JOSEPH L. CLARK, 


Joseph L. Clark, who is now in his 
eighty-third year, entered the Hardware 
store of Sayre & Thurber, Utica, N. y, 
as a clerk in 1825. He left Utica in 1999 
and came to New York, where he clerked 
for Oakley & Mallory, jobbers and import. 
ers of Hardware, until 1834, when he 
bought out Mr. Mallory’s interest, the firm 
becoming Oakley, Johnson & Clark. |p 
1840 he sold his interest in this concern 
and connected himself with Townsend. 
Sayre & Co., and the firm became Town. 
send, Clark & Co. a year or two later, 
This firm continued in existence until 
1858, when Mr. Clark disposed of his in- 
terest and associated himself with Charles 
Scofield, as Clark & Scofie!d, which part- 
nership continued until 1861. In 1862 Mr, 
Clark identified himself with Frank Free- 
man of Morristown, N. J., who carried on 
a wholesale and retail Hardware business, 
with whom he was interested for six years. 
During this time, however, he became 
treasurer of the Livingston Mfg. Company 
of Johnstown, N. Y., since which time he 
has been connected in a business way with 
the Livingston’s interests. From this re- 
view of Mr. Clark’s career it will be ob- 
served that he has been connected with 
the trade since 1825, when he began to 
learn the business at Utica, N. Y., and 
thus possesses the unique distinction of 
being the oldest Hardwareman still in 
business in the city and the dean of the 
trade, 

Cc. W. DUNLAP. 

C. W. Dunlap began his business career 
in 1844, when he entered the employ of 
the Hardware firm of John 8. Gray & Co., 
Hartford, Conn. He remained with them 
for three years, then came to New York 
and entered the house of Wolf & Bishop, 
who carried on business corner of Gold 
street and Maiden lane. In 1851 he en- 
tered business on his own account, pur- 
chasing a retail stock of Hardware on 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, in which he con- 
tinued for three years. In 1885 he acted 
upon the advice of Horace Greeley and 
went West, Milwaukee being his objective 
point. He had previously arranged to as- 
sociate himself with Colgate Bros., who 
were then doing a large Hardware business 
in that city, making that his permanent 
residence should the arrangement prove 
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satisfactory to him after a s1x months’ ac- 

‘ntance with the business. He returned 
a York, however, within a year and 
cai with Jos. H. Adams, 242 Pearl 
street, the firm afterward being Adams & 
Coombs. In 1858 Mr. ' Dunlap left the 
firm of Adams & Coombs to engage in the 
Hardware commission business, associat- 
ing himself with Mr. Burtis, as Burtis & 
Dunlap, the firm afterward becoming Dun- 
lap & Mead. For the past 20 years Mr. 
Dunlap has been engaged in the Hardware 
business, which he is now 


manufacturing , 
energetically carrying on, his office and 
salesroom being at 88*Chambers street, 
New York. 


G. B. GERMOND. 


q. B. Germond began his experience in 
1956, when he entered the employ of J. 
H. Adams, afterward Adams & Coombs, 
and was with them at the time the 1860 
Hardware dinner was held. In July, 
1861, he connected himself with the 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company, with 
whom he occupies the responsible position 


of buyer. 
FLORIAN GROSJEAN. 


Florian Grosjean, president of the La 
lance & Grosjean Mfg. Company, 19 Cliff 
street, New York, began his business 
career as a bank clerkin France. Coming 
to America, he engaged in the importation 
and jobbing of House- Furnishing Goods 
in 1851, at 120 Pearl street. After con 
tinuing the business for a number of years 
he commenced the manufacture of Spoons, 
Ladles, &c., in 1861, the factory being 
located on Hester street, where he em- 
ployed 15 operators. Under his energetic 
management the business grew so rapidly 
that in 1863 a factory was erected at 
Woodhaven, L. I., to which the business 
was moved, and employment given to 150 
men, The present corporation was founded 
in 1869, and the offices and salesroom 
moved to their location in 1879. The 
business has continued to grow until at 
the present time the buildings at Wood- 
haven cover about 6 acres of ground, with 
1200 people employed as operators in 
their factories. 


ABRAM 8. HEWITT. 


Abram 8. Hewitt was born July 31, 
1822, at Haverstraw, N. Y. He graduated 


at the head of his class at Columbia Col- 
lege in 1842, and visited Europe in 1844. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1845, but 
soon gave up the profession on account of 
impaired eyesight and became associated 
with Peter Cooper in the iron business. 
Mr. Hewitt’s subsequent suceessful public 
life, in which he was particularly prominent 
asa member of Congress and as Mayor of 
the City of New York, as well as his career 
as a leading iron master, are too well 
known to require more extended reference. 
He was at the 1860 Hardware dinner and 
responded to the toast ‘‘ Iron and Coal.” 
His quick appreciation of valuable improve 

ments in iron and steel manufacture is well 
known, and the works in which he is in- 
terested have been the foremost to adopt 
methods in these lines. In Mr. Hewitt we 
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have a representative broad-minded Amer- 
ican citizen, who is deservedly held in very 
high regard. 
W. F. HYATT. 

In 1846 W. F. Hyatt entered the em- 
ploy of Charles Merrill & Son, who were 
carrying on a retail Hardware business at 


556 Grand street, New York. After re- 


maining with them for three years, he 
went to California in 1849, but returned 
to New York in 1851 and re-entered the 
store of his former employers. The 
following year found him with J. B. 
Sargent, afterward Sargent & Co., who 
was then doing business at 24 Cliff street, 
where he remained until 1855. In 1856 
Mr. Hyatt associated himself with Charles 
Sullivan, as Sullivan & Hyatt. The 
partnership was dissolved in 1861, and 
Mr. Hyatt continued in business for him- 
self at 54 Beekman street until 1865, when 
he sold his business to Spencer & Under- 
hill. Since that time Mr. Hyatt has been 
engaged in the manufacture of brass 
goods, as the Brass Goods Mfg. Company. 
The present commodious factory is located 
at 86 to 92 Third street, Brooklyn, N, Y., 
and salesroom at 88 Chambers street. 


ENOCH KETCHAM. 


Enoch Ketcham as a youth learned the 
carpenter’s trade and, after serving a full 
apprenticeship, worked for a while at 
Newark and Morristown, N. J. In 1844 
he entered the employ of N. E. James, 
who was then doing business in Cliff 
street, New York. Later on Mr. Ketcham 
associated himself with John D. Lock, 
under the firm name of Lock, Ketcham & 
Co., and engaged in business at 194 
Water street. In 1857 the firm was 
changed to E. Ketcham & Co., and a fac- 
tory was purchased in Williamsburg, L. I., 
for the manufacture of Stamped Ware. 
The New York office and salesrooms of 
E. Ketcbam & Co. were located in 1857 
at 289 Pearl street, which building they 
occupied until December 31, 1884, at 
which time the firm became merged with 
the Central Stamping Company. 


HEZEKIAH KING, 


Hezekiah King began his business life 
as an employee of J. D. Wolfe, Bishop & 
Co., 87 Maiden lane, New York, in 1840, 
and remained with them until 1855, dur- 
ing which time he had acquired an inter- 


est in the business. In 1855 he withdrew 
his interest from this house and started 
business in his own name at 86 John street, 
continuing as Hezekiah King until 1864, 


when the firm became H. & J. W. King. In 
1872 the firm name again changed to King, 
Briggs & Co., and so continued until 1880, 
since which time Mr. King has continued 
business by himself. The gradual move- 
ment of the Hardware trade up town since 
1855 is forcibly shown by the differert lo- 
cations in which Mr. King has found it 
expedient to do business since he first 
started in Maiden lane. The changes that 
he made are in the following order: 86 
John street, 51 Beekman, 92 Beekman, 80 
Chambers, 596 Broadway, 111 Chambers, 
and then to 106 Chambers street, where he 
is located at the present time. 
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8. OTIS LIVINGSTON. 


S. Otis Livingston commenced his busi- 
ness career in 1845 at his brother’s Hard- 
ware establishment in New York. In 1849 
he was admitted as a partner, the style of 
the firm then being changed to W. H. 
Livingston & Co. In 1863 the Livingston 
Mfg. Company were formed, Mr. Livings- 
ton attending to the selling of the factory’s 
product, with headquarters in New York. 
In 1865 he established the Livingston Nail 
Company, who now have their salesroom 
at 104 Reade street. 


W. H. LIVINGSTON. 


W. H. Livingston entered the wholesale 
Hardware establishment of Palmer, Elliott, 
Huntington & Co., in New York, as a 
young man in 1837. In the early part of 
1838 he began business for himself in 
Cedar street, jobbing goods forcash. By 
persistent effort he succeeded in establish- 
ing a growing business, and in 1849 his 
brother, S. Otis Livingston, was admitted 
as a partner, under the firm name of W. H. 
Livingston & Co. In 1863 the Livingston 
Mfg. Company were formed for the manu- 
facture of Saws and Files, with the factory 
at Johnstown, N. Y. Mr. Livingston re- 
moved from New York to Johnstown to 
take charge of the factory, and has resided 
there up to the present time. 


PETER M’CARTEE. 


Peter McCartee, vice-president of the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., and 
79 Chambers street, entered the Hard- 
ware business, a lad, in 1848, as an 
employee of Wetmore & Co., Vesey 
and Washington streets, New York. 
Afte remaining with this firm for three 
years he accepted a position as salesman 
with J. K. Lawson, Newburg, N. Y. In 
1854 he returned to New York and en- 
tered the house of Cornell & Willis, after- 
ward Willis, Cornell & Cary, 36 Cortlandt 
street. In 1857 Mr. McCartee took charge 
of an association of six New Britain, 
Conn., manufacturers, which association 
continued four or five years. As a result 
or outcome of this association the follow- 
ing well-known firms were formed: Stan- 


ley Works; Landers, Frary & Clark; Stan- 
ley Rule & Level Company and Humason 
& Beckley Mfg. Company. The Stanley 
Works, at the time they were members of 


the association, was composed of F. T. 


Stanley, manufacturer of Wrought Bolts 
and the Stanley Works. F. T. Stanley 
was subsequently consolidated with the 
Stanley Works and Mr. McCartee was in- 


trusted with their interests at the time the 


association was terminated. Including his 
relations with the Stanley Works during 
the association Mr. McCartee has been con- 
tinuously connected with these works for 


35 years, 
JOSEPH J. WALTON. 


Joseph J. Walton, president and treas- 
urer of the Walton Mfg. Company, 60 
Cortlandt street, entered the employ of 
Geo. H. Swords, 116 Broadway, New 
York, in 1848. He remained with him 
uatil the firm became Geo. H. Swords & 
Walton. The business carried on by the 
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firm was that of jobbing Hardware, of 
which the greater part, if not all, was im- 
ported. We hear of Skates being sold by 
this firm at $40 a pair. The runners were 
made of Swiss steel, the woods of ma- 
hogany, elaborately inlaid with German 
silver. The firm name was subsequently 
changed to Walton Bros., then to Jos. J. 
Walton, and about 1887 to the Walton 
Mfg. Company. 


Shot in Paper Boxes. 


OLLIER SHOT TOWER WORKS, 8t. 
C Louis, Mo., are packing Shot in 1- 
pound paper boxes, 25 
in Fig. 1. 


to a case, as shown 
The paper box has much the 





Fig. 1.—Shot in Paper Bowes. 


appearance of a pound box of Rivets, and 
is shown in Fig. 2. The boxes containing 
Drop Shot have red labels; Buck Shot 
boxes have yellow labels, and light blue 
labels are used on boxes of Chilled Shot. 
The advantages claimed for this style of 
packing are that it saves labor, that there 
is no mixing of sizes, that no over-weight 
is given, as in weighing out Shot by the 
pound, and that there is no tying or 





Fig. 2.—Style of Shot Packages. 


wrapping up of the package, the Sbot be- 
ing ready to hand a customer when called 
for. The manufacturers state that the 
price is 1 cent per pound over the 25- 
pound bag price. 


Twine News. 


HERE IS a possibility that a branch of 
T the Belfast Ropework Company, 
Limited, of Ireland, which is the largest 
Cordage manufactory in the world, may 
be established in or near Chicago. There 
is money ready for investment in a plant 
with necessary machinery awaiting the re- 
port of three experts who are now in the 
United States examining the territory. 
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pedition, has charge of the territory cov- 
ered by Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Dakota. He is now paying special atten- 
tion to the sale of Twine, the radical re- 
duction of the duty on that material for 
the farmer making it possible for the Bel- 
fast establishment to compete successfully 
with the Cordage Trust. In speaking of 
the proposed enterprise to a reporter, he 
said: ‘* We originally intended to estab. 
lish a factory in Brooklyn, N. Y., but I 
became convinced that Chicago or its im- 
mediate vicinity would be a better place, 
if we do decide to start a factory in this 
country. It was the reduction of the 
duty on Twine to ,{; cent, under the Mc- 
Kinley bill, that first gave us the idea of 
establishing a branch factory in this coun- 
try. If we start the factory we will bring 
our machinery from the other side, and 
the capital stock will be £250,000. The 
scheme may be abandoned, as there are 
several things against it. Labor is cheaper 
on the other side, and we would have to 
pay duty on several articles which it 
would be necessary to import. However, 
when we have looked the territory over 
thorougbly and have held a consultation 
we may decide to carry out the scheme. 
Mr. Smiles, the secretary of the company, 
will arrive here early in March and the 
matter will be reported to him for his 
consideration. I will remain in the United 
States until April. and I think if it is de- 
cided to establish a branch factory here a 
site near Chicago will be selected.” 


Trade Items. 


At THE Srar.Lock Works, Phila- 
delphia, Hillebrand & Wolf, proprietors, 
business during 1891 is reported as being 
a little in advance of any previous year. 
The number of hands has been about 100 
for several years and always on full time. 
They are constantly increasing their man- 
ufacturing facilities, however, so that the 
output shows a steady expansion. A new 
catalogue is in course of preparation, 
showing various improvements in both 
Scandinavian and Trunk Locks, as well 
as a new patented Trunk Stay, which is 
likely to prove very attractive to the trade, 
The Carboy Stand which they placed upon 
the market about a year ago—of which a 
description appeared in these columns — 
has proved a great success, and evidently 
meets a want in that direction. 


THE FIRM OF Howard & Morse, 45 Ful- 
ton street, New York, will continue with- 
out change in name or without interrup- 
tion of business. David R. Morse, his 
sons and the sonsof the late John W. 
Howard will constitute the firm. 


THe Orr & LockeTT HARDWARE Com- 
pany of Chicago lost one of their salesmen 
by death last week. His name was George 
Carpenter and he was a very bright young 
man, with excellent business qualifications. 
The remarkable fact is noted in this con 
nection that the death of Mr. Carpenter is 
the first that has occurred in the force of 
this establishment since it was started in 
1872 and in Mr. Orr’s previous experience 
when in business in Ohio. The firm have 
about 60 employees at present. 

THe AMERICAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
whose headquarters are now at Indian 
apolis, have prepared a proposition to sub- 
mit to their creditors, which is that if the 
creditors will agree to allow them to resume 
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control the company will Pay in cash 
per cent. of their aggregate indebtedn, 

or before March 1, 1892, and 10 —— 
on or before September 1, 189 T cent, 
balance of indebtedness they offer to per | 
installments of 10 per cent., the leat te 
paid September 1, 1895. The com : be 
promissory notes bearing 6 per ry s 
terest will be given for all deferred Pes 
ments, The total indebtedness is $1,663,009 
and the gross value of the plant st 
manufactured and raw material js $3 a 
000. Receiver Butler with a committee 
of the creditors has after a consid - 
of the company’s 
assets exceed 
$700,000. 


C. E. Wooprvtr of Chicago and Hy 
MacGinley of Spokane Falls, Washington 
have opened a Hardware house at Spokane 
Falls under the style of C. E, Woodruff & 
Co. Mr. Woodruff has his headquarters 
in the Northern Office Building, Chicago, 
while Mr. MacGinley, who for several years 
was buyer for the Spokane Falls Hardware 
Company, will be resident partner, They 
have taken a large warehouse and stocked 
it with a full line of Heavy Hardware ang 
some Agricultural Implements. They will 
use Spokane Falls as a distributing point 
from which to reach the large section 
naturally tribututary to it. They are ex. 
clusive agents for the Plano Mfg. Com. 
pany and the Gale Mfg. Company's Agri 
cultural Implements. In addition to car. 
rying a stock of goods they propose to 
take orders for everything that may be 
needed by dealers in that section. ‘The 
venture is somewhat of an experiment, but 
so far the results have been highly satis. 
factory, and the members of the firm now 
bave every reason to expect that they will 
achieve success. 
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Horton, GILMORE, MCWILLIAMS & Co, 
of Chicago have laid in a stock of high- 
class baseball bats and balls to meet the 
requirements of the trade in that line for 
the coming season. They have also se- 
cured a handsome line of clocks. 


Tue Detroit Trifvne of February 14, 
in an article relating to the prominent 
houses of that city, refers to the firm of 
Bubl, Sons & Co., Detroit, Mich., which 
was founded in 1855 by Christian A. Buhl 
and Charles Ducharme as Buhl & Du- 
charme. In 1872 Theodore D. Buhl, a 
son of the senior partner, was admitted to 
partnership as Buhl, Ducharme & Co. 
Mr. Ducharme died in the following year 
and the business was continued by the 
surviving partners until 1880, when the 
name was changed to Buhl, Sons & Co. 
Christian H. Buhl, Theodore D. Buhl, J. 
M. Thurber, Charles H. Jacobs, Frank H. 
Buhl and David Adams are the present 
members of the firm. The location of the 
premises occupied by the firm gives them 
exceptional facilities for the transaction of 
their large business as manufacturers of 
Iron and Nails and importers and jobbers 
of Hardware. The firm are also owners of 
the Sharon Iron Works at Sharon, Pa., 
where employment is given to 1200 hands, 
who turn out Bar, Band, Hoop and Sheet 
Iron, Steel Nails, &c. Frank H. Buhl is 
general manager of these works, and 
David Adams secretary and treasury. 


THe PorTLAND, ORE., branch of 
Mitchell & Lewis Company of Racine, 
Wis., and Staver & Walker of Portland 
have consolidated, under the name of 
Mitchell-Lewis & Staver Company, with 
W. H. Mitchell president, G. W. Staver 
vice president and treasurer and Frank L. 
Brown secretary. The general office and 
headquarters of the new firm will be in 
the new Market Block, where they will 
also carry a complete line of samples of 
everything in the Machinery and Vehicle 
line, giving special attention to their Car- 
riage repository. They will also continue 
to occupy the building formerly occupied 
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i ewis Company on the cor- 
by es a Taylor streets, and in 
i tion to these salesrooms they purpose 
oid a large warehouse on the track, 
— 4 on can be unloaded and loaded 
peo and cheaply. As it is their in- 
ation to make a specialty of the jubbing 
oa in carload lots, they purpose continu- 
a their branch houses at Seattle, Spo- 
06 Walla Walla, Colfax, La Grande and 
= points throughout the Northwest. 


Tue Knarr & COWLES Mra. Company, 

idge Copn., have been re-organized, 
Bridgeport, Vor, imek Ste, aaah 
with L. 9. Catlio president, Wm. Sugge 
vice president and Geo, 3. Knapp secre- 
tary and treasurer. The company now are 
in the best possible condition to continue 
the manufacture of their large line of 
Screw Drivers, Mincing Knives and 
House-Furnishing Goods. Their factory 
is well arranged, and suitable for present 
requirements, with sufficient room for an 
extension of their plant when desirable. 
Mr. Kvapp_ has been long and widely 
known to the trade and his recent con- 
nection with this company will be a mat- 


ter of congratulation among his many 


friends. 

UxpER pate oF February 17 it is an- 
nounced that the American Stamping 
Company have purchased the extensive 
plant, business and good will of the old 
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THE IRON AGE. 

most of that time. Geo. A. Wells, vice- 
president, will assume the duties of presi- 
dent until the annual election. N. O. 
Nelson is secretary and treasurer, and E. 
L. Pierce is superintendent of the works. 
They are at present enjoying a large trade 
and advise us that the outlook is very en- 
couraging. 


Joun A. MILLER, St. Louis, Mo., manu- 
facturer of Miller’s Vehicle Wrench, has 
just returned from Atlanta, Ga., where he 
attended the convention of the Carriage 
Builders’ Association. He secured large 
orders from a number of the leading 
manufacturers, and has made arrange- 


ments with 35 leaaing carriage manufact- | 


urers to supply them with wrenches dur- 
ing the present year. He advises us his 
sales will probably amount to over 250,000 
| wrenches during the year. 


ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE that that the 
partnership beretofore existing between 
Samuel E. Winslow and Albert B. Curtis, 
under the firm name of the Winslow & 
Curtis Machine Screw Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has been dissolved by mu- 
tual consent. 
chased the interest and good will of Sam- 
uel E, Winslow in the firm, and has en- 
tered into a copartnership with Mr. Cur- 
tis under the style of The Reed & Curtis 
Machine Screw Company, as successors to 
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established house of Joseph Scheider &|the Winslow & Curtis Machine Screw 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., and have also ac-|Company. The new company assume 


quired control ot the Eastern Tinware 
Company, Portland, Conn. With  in- 
creased capital and facilities the new com. 
pany will continue the manufacture of the 
full line of Tinware, &c., formerly pro- 
duced by Joseph Scheider & Co., adding 
such new goods from time to time as the 
trade may require. The paid-up capital 
of the new company is referred to as $450.- 
000. The officers are as follows: Joseph 
Scheider, president; J. A. Einstein, vice- 
president, and E, Ettenhgimer, secretary 
and treasurer, These person, with Frank 
A. Einstein and A. Cohn, comprise the 
Board of Directors, It will thus be seen 
that the members of the old firm are 
identified with the company just formed. 


Tuk FIRM oF Bignall & Keeler Mfg. 
Company, St. Louis, will not undergo any 
change consequent to the death of M. C, 
Bignall, president of the concern, which 
occurred on the 5th inst. Mr. Bignall has 
had no active management of the business 
of the company for two years past, his 
sickness keeping him confined to the house 


the indebtedness of the former firm, and 
will collect all outstanding bills. 


Eastman & Krauss Razor Company, 
98 Chambers street, New York, contem- 
plate adding an extension to their factory 
at Stapleton, 8. I. They report themselves 


as very busy filling large orders, and that | 


the contemplated enlargement of their 
plant is the result of their increasing busi- 
ness. The company are the owners of 
several patented articles pertaining to 
their business. David Eastman, president 
of the company, has been identitied with 
the Cutlery trade for over 25 years. 

W. A. Finumore of Zanesville, Ohio, 
who has been a stockholder in and presi- 
dent of the Zanesville Hardware Company 

| ever since their organization, has severed 

his connection with that concern, and will 
open a large wholesale and retail Hard 
ware establishment at 139 Main street, in 
that city. Mr. Fillmore has had 33 years’ 
experience in this line, and makes this 
new departure under favorable circum- 
stances, 


Frederick E. Reed has pur- | 
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Keeping Track of Prices. 


ee THE FOLLOWING contribution 
we are indebted to a Western corres- 


pondent. The points made by him in re- 


gard to business methods in keeping 
posted on prices will, we are confident, be 
perused with much interest by the trade 
and the illustration of the manner in which 
he utilizes The Iron Age be suggestive to 
many of our readers: 

A good memory and a good judgment 
are useful in any department of any busi- 
ness—they are cssential to good buying 
and they need to be eked out and supple- 
mented by everything on the market, 
In this 


the ‘‘ condition of trade ” outrankg *‘ cur- 


present and prospective. sense 


reut prices” in The Iron Age, for the tend- 
ency of prices up or down often has a 
deeper significance than the exact price or 


discount anybody may name on any stolid 
article—though current prices and special 
prices and cut prices must not be over- 
|looked in the system of any man whose 


| 
| 


|ambition or business it is to be posted, 
|only let him not forget to watch for the 
straws that show the current and the in- 
dications that often go before and point to 
| prices yet unnamed. 

| My system is in no sense ornamental, 
| but it is built for business and seeks to 
reach an end by the shortest cuts. It 
| simply scissors what it finds printed to its 
| purpose, pastes it under its proper head- 
ing, and there supplements it from time to 
| time by pen and pencil references to mail 
| quotation, notes of verbal prices, &c., all 





to wait their own good time to fufill their 
mission of timely information. 

| This with the ‘‘ Current Price-List” of 
| The Iron Age, and that of one or two 
| other journals that experience has shown 
| to be reasonably trustworthy, is the basis 
| of my scheme, and for the rest it is a 
question of eternal vigilance. 

After this explanation nothing 
but to give you a sample of my 
| outlined, which I do briefly, as my time is 
|short and the system seems to explain 
itself, only regretting that the practical 
carrying out of my plan necessitates such 
wholesale mutilation of careful editorial 
work, for which I can only plead in exten- 
uation the necessity that knows no law 
and the more practical every-day shape 
such work takes on after I have classified 
and arranged it. Not many of the trada 
journals are worth clipping at all. 

In my business I use a paged and 
indexed ‘‘ Invoice Book,” 10 x 14 size, as 
reproduced in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The manila paper is smooth enough 
for pen or pencil notations, strong enough 
to stand any amount of handling, and so 
shaped as to receive indefinitely without 
bulging. The slips may be removed at 
any time when they seem to have served 
their purpose. I find, however, they fre- 
quently help me to a conclusion by a com- 
parison of prices at different dates, long 
after their time of usefulness seems past. 
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Glass Rack. 


The directors are 
Roseberry, W. 


with the catalogue a discount sheet is 
issued. Attention is directed to their 


—— 
M. Patterson, w > 
Patterson : 
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, : - + | Knife-Handled Cleavers, for,which superi- | Patterson of Kansas City Mo, ’ 
ee to = inquiry which we laid ority is claimed. Hood and Isaac Holeses a, Pre ae i 
ore the trade in a recent issue we That William S. Ra ' 
- Kapp has repy 
have the following from a Hardware mer- It Is Reported and taken possession of the Sore a 


Tinware store at 2m North 8th sane 


chant in the West, in which he describes Reading, Pa. i 


his method of constructing an inexpensive 


That Henry and Dell Beebe have bought 
y AE t t . 
ue Hardearestere gt W-A. Knowlton St That H, E, Elston, Hardwas 


. emerc 
Norristown, Pa., is about to hant, 


Rack for accommodating a retailer’s stock 


That the building of the Langstaff Hard- the erection of an all-iron building we 

of Glass. Our correspondent also makes a| ware Company, een Tenn., was first in Norristown. = 
. . . dest d by fire on the 8th inst. 

suggestion which may be of service to a . . That Andrew Rapp of Carpenterville 

That the Stove and Tin business of the N. ],, has purchased the Har : 


dware store 
& Cooley at 


some of our readers: 


If ‘‘Glass Rack” wishes a good and 
cheap Rack for retailing Glass he can 
make one that will be at least convenient. 
If he will take the largest size box he has 
and set it on end in some convenient 
place; take the next smaller box, and after 
removing one side nail it lightly against 
the first box, and so on to the smallest size. 
I have over 30 sizes arranged in that man- 
ner, and find it very convenient. He can 
put a tag on the top of each box, giving 
the size, if he chooses, together with price. 
I also have a plan of loaning a customer a 
box to carry his purchase home, request- 
ing him to return the box, which they will 
do nine times in ten. 


Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


ALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. COM- 
PANY, 19 Cliff street, New York: 
Planished Ware, Agate Iron Ware, 

Blue and White Enameled Ware, White 
Enameled Ware, Wrought Steel Hotel 
Ware, Plain and Deep Stamped Ware, 
Galvanized, Polished and Bright Iron 
Ware, Japanned Ware, &c. In their illus- 
trated catalogue and price list of Febru- 
ary, 1892, they refer to the many new and 
useful articles that have been added to 


late H. D Lewis of Southold, N Y., has 


and lumber yard of Clark 
been purchased by A, T. Horton. 


Bloomsbury, N. J. 


That Supervisor Andrew Spencer has That anew Hardware firm y 
purchased an interest in the Hardware style of W. M. Van Holde 
concern of J. E. Smith of Otsego, N. 7; 


nder the 
: & Co. has 
made its appearance at Marion, N, Y, 
That Barnes & Son, dealers in Hard-; That D. Shwell has opened a Tin and 
ware, Colorado Springs, Co!., have Hardware business at Gainsboro, Mani 
opened a branch Hardware store at Crip-| ; 


ple Creek in that State. That the Williams Hardware Company 


have been organized at San Francisco, Cai 
That John L, Phillips and Henry Davis The capital stock is $50,000. The 4j- 
will commence the Hardware business at rectors are S. G. Williams, E, w 
Girard, Ohio, about March 1. | Williams, S. G. Williams, Jr., H, § 


That the stockholders of the Morris | Warner and S. C. Wallis. 


Hardware Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
met on the 8th inst. and elected the fol- 
lowing directors tor the ensuing year: J. 
L. Botsford, W. J. Hitchcock, L. E. Coch-} ea ti 
ran, H. M. Garlick, J. H. Mortis, W. J.| | That Gilpin & Frick have recently pur- 
Whitworth and Hugh B. Wick. The offi- chased the Hardware stock of J. H. Griffin 
cers elected were as follows: H. M. Gar- of El Reno, Oklahoma Territory, and will 
lick, president; W. Hitchcock, vice- hereafter run a branch store at that place. 
president; J. H. Morris, general manager,! That J. H. Bass & Bro., Canton, IIL, 
and W. J. Whitworth, secretary and treas-, will remove to more commodious quar- 
urer. ‘ters. 


That in the destructive fireat Memphis, That the establishment of Lewis & 
Tenn., onthe 8thinst., the Langstaff Hard-| Shoendorfer, dealers in Hardware, Cleve- 
ware Company suffered a loss of $155,000, | land, Ohio, was destroyed by fire on the 
insurance being $125,000, so that the total 6th inst. 
loss is not heavy. The loss on stock was 
$120,000 and on building, $35,000; the in 
surance was $100,000 on the former and 
$25,000 on the latter. H. Wetter Hard- 
ware Company’s establishment was also | 
destroyed by the fire. Loss, $100,000; in- 


That Robert Kearns has disposed of his 
interest in the Hardware business at 
Kaukauna, Wis., to Butler Bros. 








That the store of H. W. Young, dealer 
in Hardware, Wellsburg, N. Y., was con- 
sumed by fire on the sth inst. Loss, $20 - 
! ooo; insurance, $25,000. 





their assortment, calling especial attention 
to their case lot system, which they state 
insures more promptness inshipment and 
greater safety in transportation. 


NORTHWESTERN MALLEABLE IRON Com- 
PANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Catalogue No. 2, 
entitled “ Malleables.” This isa handsome 
publication of 36 pages, giving illustrations 
of Hardware specialties made of malleable 
cast iron. There are nine pages of Wagon 
Clevices alone, showing a great vari- 
ety of patterns and sizes. Then follow 
specimens of Harrow Clevis, Evener 
Clevis, Hinge Swivel Clevis, Monarch 
Clevis, End Clevises, Cross Clevises, 
Double Shovel Clevises, Plow Clevises, 
covering five pages, Whiffletree Hooks, 
Eye Ferrules, Stake Rings, Wear Irons, 
Bolster Plates, Pole Tips, Corner Irons, 
Steps, Stake Irons, Wrenches, Swivels, 
Oar Locks, &c. The company call atten- 
tion to the fact that they are prepared to 
make anything to order in the malleable 
line, their large facilities enabling them 
to get out work promptly. 


THE COLDWELL LAWN Mowers, W. A. 
Comstock, Western agent, 34 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago: This is a neat little 
pamphlet of some 12 pages, fully illustrat 
ing and describing the Lawn Mowers, 
Smoked Beef Cutters, Lawn Rakes and 
Brush Trimming Machines manufactured 
by the Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 
of Newburg, N.Y. The special features 
and advantages of these different ma- 
chines are comprehensively yet tersely 
set forth in Mr. Coldwell’s pamphlet, 
which is addressed particularly to the 
Western trade. 


NICHOLS BRros., successors to E. §S. 
Hulbert & Co., Bernardston, Mass.: 
Butchers’ and Cooks’ Knives, Market and 
Packing-House Cleavers, Abattoir and 
Butchers’ Steels, Grocers’ Cheese Knives 
and Butter and Lard Spades. These goods 
are illustrated in their 1892 catalogue, ac- 
companied by list prices. In connection 





surance, $70 000. 


That Thomas Mulcare & Co., Radford, 
Va., will at once build a brick block cor- 
ner of Wadsworth and Second streets, 
which they intend to occupy as a Hard 
ware store. 


That A. D. Dye and William Breese 
have purchased the stock in the old store 
of A. D. Dye & Co., Hardware dealers, 
Towanda, Pa., and will continue the busi- 
ness under the firm name of Dye & 
Breese. Mr. Breese had been for 15 years 
connected with the firm. 


That P. R. Smith, Gloversville, N. Y., 
is about to move his stock to larger 
quarters. 


That Kennedy & Bro., Hardwaremen, 
Johnston, N. Y., are about to dispose of 
their business, having decided to retire. 


That Messrs. Seaman & Crancer have 
bought the Hardware business of H. T. 
Hollister, at Cortland, N. Y., and will 
conduct it hereafter 


That L. L. Smith will soon erect a build- 
ing for a Hardware and Implement busi- 
ness at Ravenna, Mo. 


That Mr. Mater and S. P. Swisher have 
opened a Hardware store at Danvilie, 
Ill. 

That J. H. Decker has removed his 
Stove and Tin store to the Argyle Block, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

That J. M. Henderson & Co. will open a 

new Hardware store at Martin’s Ferry, 
Ohio. 
That the Hardware house of R. S. 
Thompson & Co. has been removed to 
the Sarrell Block on Main street, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

That C. S, Ellis has opened a Hardware 
store at Corning, Pa. 

That the Pratt Hardware and Imple- 
ment Company of Pratt, Kan., have been 
chartered. The capital stock is $12,000. 


That D. W. Mossman & Co., Galena, 
Ohio, are going to put in a full line of 
Hardware shortly. 


That White & Mitchell will open a 
Hardware store at Creede Camp, Col., at 
an early day. 


That A. W. Rolston, lately in the em- 
ploy of Falconer & Martin, Melita, Man., 
has opened a Hardware establishment at 
Oxboro. 

That Almira, Wash., presents an ope n- 
ing for a Hardware store. 


That the Garfield Hardware and Mer- 
cantile Company have just been organized 
at Garfield, Wash., with a capital of $25,- 
ooo, R. C. McCroskey, Greenville Hol- 
brook, William Duling, Bryant Westcott 
and G. W. Nye were elected directors for 
the ensuing year. 

That the Hardware store of Sires & 
Tully, Trenton, Mo, was burglarized on 
the roth inst. About $50 worth of goods 
was stolen. 


That the Francis stock of Stoves and 
Tinware at Fond Du Lac, Wis., has been 
purchased by J. L. Roblee of Eldorado, 
who will put in a large stock of Hard- 
ward. 

That the Hardware firm of D. S. Phelps 
& Co., Detroit, Mich., has been incorpo- 
rated. Capital stock, $15,000. 

That William Rimmermann’s new Herd- 
ware store at Lincoln, Ill,, is open for 
business. 

That the Littlefield Implement Com- 
pany at Peoria, Ill., have been incorpora- 
ted. The capital stock is $30,000. The 
stockholders are: W. E. Littlefield, F. E. 
Cole and W. P. Roberts. 

That Dr. John Higgins has sold his in- 
terest in the Brewster Hardware Com- 
pany, Waterford, N. Y., to several parties, 
and has retired from the concern. 

That the Hardware firm of Stevens & 
Hills expect to remove their stock to their 
new quarters in the Hazleton Block, One- 
onta, N. Y., about March 1. 











Exports. 


ENOS SOULE, FEBRUARY 6, 1892, 
: BOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


BARK : 
yas FOR MEL 


Hayden.—1 case Saddlery Hard- 


By E. & P. 


wralance & Grosjean_ Mfg, Companu.— 
v 


; Househol Utensils. 


gon2 pounds Fier Co.—4 packages Lamp 


Bu Edward : 
Goods. ' —2 packages 
By Yale & Towne Mfg. Company.—«p ge 
a hel Bros.—2 boxes Hardware. 
- Alfred Field & Co.—1 case Forgings. 
= RH. Dana & Co.—16 cases Axes, 25 eases 
Handles, 44 cases Axes. , : 
py Edward Miller d& Co.—8 packages Lamp 
po Mailer d& Quereau.—38 boxes Lamp 
y 4 . 
Coods Freeman.—10 dozen Tron Rakes, 8 


By W. 
cases Hardware : 
Bu the F. B. Wheeler Company.—s packages 
2 
sawp Mowers. » 
Pu W Hiam BK. Peck.—12 cases Bird Cages, 1 
case Saws 2 cases Plated W are, 10 cases Axe 
Handles ] case Plated Ware, 1 case Foes, 2 
c . 


cases Saws, { cases Axes, ? case Wringe rs, 
Scases Axes, 1 case Plated Ware. 
Bu PR. W. Cameron  Co.—1 box Axes, 1 box 


Miter Kuives. 


Inff vid: Co.- 
Rr S. Hoffnw « i 
Bu RW. Forbes & Sow.—1 case Flint Paper, 


of cases Hardware, 24 cases Axes, 15 pack 


ages Hardware, 5 crates ( ‘hurns. 
7 1 case 


2 cases Barrows. 


Hardware, 


By H. W. Peahbodu ad Co. 
173 dozen Tools, 6 dozen Axes, 4 cases Hard- 
ware, 1 case Hoes, 200 reels Wire, 1 case 
Hardware, 4 cases Rolts, 1 case Rakes, 49 
cases Ammunition, 5 cases Tor ls, 4+ cases 
Nai! , «Uv cases Wrinugers, | case Lampware, 
5 cases Hardware, 1 ease N iils, © eases 
Pumps, + erates Fiber Ware, 25 reels Barb 
Wire, 5 cases Hardware, 2 packages Farm 
ing Implements, 11 packages Hardware, 17 
cases Wringers. 1 case Traps. 10 cases Wire 
Straivers, 3 packaves and '! case Hardware 
5 cases lacks, l case Traps, 1 Case tivets, » 
cases Scoops, 1 case Strops, 55 packages 
Nails. 20 cases Tacks, 1 case Hoes, 1 case 


Hardware, 2 packages Pumps, 4 cases Cash 
Drawers, 200 reels Wire, 4 cases Hardware, 
tease Rakes, 12 dozen Edge Tools, 1 case 
takes, 10 packages Hardware, 6 cases Tacks, 
1 ease Chalk Lines, 57 packages Hardware, 3 
cases Pumps, 47 cases Tools. 

By W. H. Crossman & Pro,—50 dozen Axes. 1 
case Traps, 45 kegs Nails, 1 berrel Blocks, 31 
cases Hardware,19 packages Grindstone Fixt 
ures, 2 and 2 packages Hardware, 
58 cases Axes, | case Traps, § cases and 20 
packages Builders’ Hardware, 12 cases Axes, 
3cases Hatchets, 6 cases Wringers, 2 cases 
Hardware, 20 cases Axes, 4 casks and 2 cases 
Pump Parts. 

By Strong & Strowbridge.—29 kegs Nails, 3: 
cases Axes, 5 cases Hatchets, 1 case Locks, 
case Razor Strops and Chalk Lines, 1 case 
Ferrules, 2 cases Lampware, Bush 
Hooks, 1 case Hammers, 1 case Emery 
Wheels, 2 cases Bolts, | case Traps, 45 kegs 
Nails, 1 case Braces, 2 cases Choppers, 1 cask 
Pumps, 1 case Wrenches, 2 packages Cruci- 
bles, 1 case Hammers, 13 cases Lanterns, 10 
cases Wringers 8 cases Nails, 9) cases Ham 
mers, 3 cases Revolvers, 1 case Hardware. 6 
cases Empty Cartridge SbBells, 2 cases Car- 
tridges. 

By McLean Bros, & Riga.—4 cases Hammers, 
1 case Hinges. 7 cases Hardware, 3 
Choppers, 55 packages Rakes, 2 cases Ham 
mers, 15 dozen Braces, 5 cases Saws, 4 cases 
Hardware, | case Braces, 8 cases Ac ate Ware. 
10 dozen Seales. 

By Strona & Trowbridge.—2 cases Hardware. 
cases Nails, 1 case Guns, 1 case Hardware. 


CASES 


> cases 


eases 


IS02 


PER BARK EVANELL, FEBRUARY 6, 
FOR BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 


By Collins & Co.—82 dozen Edge Tools 

By Pairpoint Mfg. Company.—1 cask 
Ware. 

By Winchester Repeating Arnis Compan y 
100,000 Cartridges, 12 sets Tools. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co.—1 case Carriage 
Hardware, 1 case Traps, 14 cases Hardware, 
2 dozen Seed Sowers, 1 case Farming Imple- 
ments, 3 packages Lawn Mowers. 3 packages 
Pumps, 400 reels Barb Wire, 1 case Builders’ 
Hardware, 24 cases Lampware, 1 case Rat 
Traps, 5 crates Churns, 4 Builders’ 
Hardware, | package Washers, 1 case Edge 
Tools, 1 case Wagon Jacks, 1 case Carriage 
Hardware, 22 packages Builders’ Hardware, 
® cases Lampware, 15 crates Refrigerators. 


Plated 


cases 


PER BARK MARY HASBROUCK, FEBRUARY 10, 
1892, FOR AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 
By F. R. Plumb.—11 cases Tools. 
By Arkell & Doug!as.—3 cases Hardware. 
By H. W. Peabody & Co.—1 case Emery 
aus 2 cases Farming Implements, 5 cases 
olts. 


' 
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By Edward Miller & Co.—24 cases Lamp 
G ~ 


By the F. B. Wheeler Company.—10 packages 
and 6 cases Hardware, 44 cases Axes, 4 cases 
Lawn Mowers, 3 cases Hardware, 4 cases 
Axes, 1 case Hardware. 

By R. W. Forbes & Son.—2 cases Hoes and 
Rakes, 9 cases Horse Nails, 13 boxes Carriage 
Bolts, 53 packages Axes and Hammers. 


Paints and Colors. 


It should be understood that the prices 
quoted in this column are strictly those cur- 
rent in the wholesale market, and that 
higher prices are paid for retail lots. The 
quality of goods frequently necessitates a con- 
siderable range of prices. 


There has been some increase in the 
volume of business in house painters’ 
goods and certain lines of specialties, 
chiefly through the medium of orders sent 
in by traveling salesmen who seem to now 
be making progress in the direction of 
placing goods to be delivered during the 
early spring months. suyers’ operations 
are conducted in a very conservative man- | 
ner and show no marked improvement over 
the average run for this period of the year. 
Local retailers are buying indifferently, | 
and other city trade do not manifest any- 
thing more than ordinary interest. In 
grinders’ stock there have been no im 
portant developments, and outside of an 
advance in Pig Lead base materials re 
main wholly unchanged. The situation | 
is then without any feature suggestive of 
influence in the latter line that would tend 
te disturb values for manufacturcd goods, 
now going out 





the majority of which ar 
at prices very close to cost of production. 

White Lead.—At beadquarters it is re 
ported that the movement in corroders’ 
product is quite satisfactory in most quar- 
ters, and the local branches appear to be} 
getting fully their share, all of which | 
would indicate that preparations for spring 
season trade distribution are making with 
some degree of confidence. Sales of the 
cheaper form of pigment are running some- | 
what irregular, yet very fair in the aggre- 
gate amount. With the price of Pig Lead 
higher there has been less tendency to look 
for lower prices for White Lead, and the| 
concessions made by jobbers, it is also} 
noted, are hardly as liberal as those that 
were granted at intervals some time ago. 

Re ld Lead and Litharge.—Orders for 
glassmakers’ grades of Litharge have been | 
more numerous, and in some instances for | 
larger quantities. Improvement is noted 
also in sales of the higher grade, also of 
Red Lead, but the buying is as yet of 
conservative type. 

Oxide Zine.— American manufacturers 
are busily engaged with deliveries on con- 
tracts, and that movement, to all accounts, 
is taking up the greater portion of the out- | 
put of Eastern producers. New business | 
has been moderate, but with the general | 
situation favorable, prices for the various | 
erades of the article are well maintained. | 
Foreign brands meet with rather slow de- 
mand at present and remain without 
change in value. 

Colors.—Taken as a whole the move- 
ment in Dry Colors is fair, with improve- | 
ment noted in various lines that are con-| 
sumed in manufacturing industries out- 
side of the Paint trade, and a full average | 
seasonable distribution of house painters’ 
goods also. The late reduction in prices 
of Quicksilver Vermilion has helped along 
sales of the Color, most manufacturers no- 
ticing some increase over the business of | 
the preceding week. The better class of | 
Artificial Vermilion that sells at about 25¢ | 
@ 35¢ is moving very fairly also, but the 
very cheap varieties are slow at present. | 
Other Reds and Blues in general, Yellows | 
and Browns Hold their own in prices. The 
situation in Oil Colors and Ready-Mixed 
Paints has undergone no change and the 
movement is as yet rather slow. 


G 
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Miscellaneous.—Chalk has undergone no 
cLange, arrivals during the week having 
been moderate, with the demand slow. 
Orders for Whiting come in rather light 
at present and the offering by some manu- 
facturers is freer, but lower prices do not 
appear to be made. Putty is still some- 
what irregular in price, yet without posi- 
tive change. Barytes, Terra Alba, Talc 
and China Clay are selling to a fair ex- 
tent, but the movement is of routine 
character and chiefly at prices within the 
range that has ruled for some little time 
past. 


Oils and Turpentine. 


The past week has been almost an exact 
repetition of its immediate predecessor, 
as far as developments in the market for 
Animal and Vegetable Oils are concerned. 
Drawing the line at higher prices asked 
for Lard Oil, the changes have been very 
slight, and apart from evidence that latest 
efforts in the direction of conciliating the 
conflicting Western Linseed Oil interests 
have been fruitless, there is nothing new 
in the general surroundings. Busine:s is 
hardly as full in volume as it naturally 
should be at this season of the year, since 
speculation fails to revive or export inter- 
est broaden out, yet the leading Oils pass 


| into the home channels of consumption at 


a fairly good rate, and values keep quite 
steady. 


Linseed Oil.—The National Oil Com- 
pany appear to have been unsuccessful in 
their late effort to effect an agreement with 
outside Western crushers, and the condi- 
tion of affairs, therefore, remains just as it 
was at the beginning of the year. Lower 
prices for Linseed Cake and irregular 
market in raw material tend to complicate 
the outlook now that unrestricted compe- 
tition ia Oil during the spring season is 
almost certain to be experienced. How- 
ever, it does not appear that the offering 
of Western Oil in Eastern territory is more 
urgent at the present time than it was a 
week ago, or that lower prices have been 


| named: 34¢ for carload lots and 35¢ for 


smaller quantities are the quotations. City 
brands remain at 37¢ for domestic Seed 
product, and 56¢ for Calcutta. 


Lard Oil.—City pressers have disposed 
of nearly their entire product of prime Oil 
at 57¢, and nearly all arrivals from outside 
sources have been worked off at 56¢. The 
demand is still very good, leaving the 
position of the market strong, and sellers 
are now asking 1¢ advance upon the 
prices above quoted. In the lower grades 
there has been very fair business at stiff 
prices. 


Cotton-Seed Oils.—Neither crude nor 


| refined products have improved in the 


slightest degree. Exporters’ purchases 
have been few in number, and rarely in- 
volved more than 200 to 300 barrels on a 
single order. Home trade buying has 
dragged wearily also. Prices have re- 
mained very steady, however, on the basis 
of 25¢ @ 254¢ for prime crude and 29¢ @ 
294¢ for prime Summer Yellow, owing to 


/comparatively moderate receipts at this 


point. 


Miscellaneous.—No change has taken 
place in the market for any class of Fish 
Oils, and business is at present almost 
wholly of a jobbing nature. Cocoanut and 
Olive Oils have moved fairly at old prices. 
Mineral Oils have had slightly better sale, 
but remain without change in value. 


Spirits Turpentine.—Reports from the 
South state that liberal exports and free 
home trade deliveries have reduced sup- 
plies there greatly, and prices have under- 
gone quite asharp advance. In the New 
York market values have moved sympa- 
thetically, although sales show little in- 
crease, and 40¢ @ 403¢ is now considered 
as being close value for round lots. 
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The Marlin Repeating Rifle, 
1891, 82 Caliber. 





The Marlin Fire Arms Company of New| or center fire cartridges. 


Haven, Conn., expect to have ready for 
shipment early in March a new repeating 
rifle, as shown in Fig. 1, using in the same 


Fig. 1.—The Marlin Repeatinu Rifle, Model 1891. 


arm the 32 short rim and center fire, and 
32 long rim and center fire cartridges. 
The rifle is sent out from the factory with | 
two firing pins, one center and the other 
rim fire, both of which are plainly| 
marked. These firing pins can be inter- 
changed by any one without the use of | 
tools. The rifle is to have the same system 
as that introduced last year by this com- | 
pany in their 22 calibre, with the excep- 
tion of the loading device, which is as | 
follows: 

In filling the magazine, the operator | 
takes hold of the magazine tube at the | 
end, pressing in the magazine tube catch | 
with the thumb and at the same time draw- | 
ing the magazine tube straight out until the | 





Model | P°th, when open and closed. When the 








loading hole is open. The cartridges are 


dropped in and the tube closed down | of the thumb screw on the right-hand side | is recommended. 
The cartridges are loaded directly into the | 
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Mebraary 25, 189) 
this without any tools whatever 

lows the action to be thoroughly : 
without trouble or tools, and cated 
barrel to be wiped out from the atte 
which is very desirable in sm “ren 
gun, and if the action be ilk bo 


arm is in use the loading hole is covered. 
The magazine will hold 18 short rim fire, 
17 short center-fire or 15 long either rim 
One additional 
cartridge can be carried in the chamber if 


: ae : ° ° com 
desired. The point is made that this am-j| one minute is sufficient time = Clogged, 
munition is cheap and as compared with! gun and remove the obstruction, qt 

* the 


repeaters using the 32-20 or 32 W. C. F. 
cartridges, will save the entire cost of the 
rifle on the first 2000 or 8000 cartridges. 


statement is made that it is the only re- 
peater that can be cleaned without tools 

The manufacturers particularly recom. 
mend the repeater to the farmer as an all. 
round rifle, combining the many good 
points of the muzzle-loading squirrel rifie 
with the convenience, cheapness, rapid 
fire, &c., of the most improved system of 
repeaters; and, it is added, the short car. 
tridges are just the thing for small game 
and the long ones for killing hogs or beef 
very handily. It can be used with short 
cartridges where a 32-20 would be dap- 
gerous. It is remarked that if the operator 
throws his shells away it is desirable to 
use rim-fire cartridges, as they are just as 
| good and cheaper. If one wishes to reload 
In the Marlin Repeater the unscrewing | his shells the use of center-fire cartridges 


le ee A 














Fig. 2.—Side Plate. 


of the action allows the entire side of the| This rifle can be used as a single shot 





Fig. 5.—No. 3 Rifle, Octagon Barrel and Pistol Grip. 


inside tube, which, it is stated, obviates 
jamming when the outside tube is pushed 
The out- 
side tube is automatically held in position 


down after filling the magazine. 


receiver to be removed, Fig. 2, and also in 
turn the carrier block, finger lever and 
breech bolt. From the breech bolt may 
be taken the firing pin and extractor; all 


with the greatest of facility. It is only 
necessary to drop the cartridge into the re- 
ceiver when the action is opened and 
closed with the lever. It is stated tnat 





e 
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82 


the barrels a the Ballard rifles. They 


used tor ta and it isclaimed will not 
a a parrels not rifled as deep. 
Thi mh adds to the life of the barrel, as 
on will not become shot out as quickly. 
urers state that the accuracy 


ufact 
To hese barrels has been a standard of ex- 


-e for years. 5 
dhe i operated by a finger lever, 


ising this system for home 

— will find. it is stated, such prac- 
vee to be a great help instead of a positive 
detriment, when he goes into the woods 
with his larger caliber and finds himself in 
the presence of game or danger. The 
throat of the lever is very short and the 
manipulation remarkably easy. _ The solid 
top and side ejecting principle, introduced 
in their mode! of 1889, 1s retained in this 
arm. Itis claimed that the model and style 
of these rifles is elegant, the fit perfect and 
the finish unsurpassed, The breech mech- 
anism is very simple and will stand, it is 
stated, any strain that can be put upon it. 
The rifles are made in three styles, as 
shown in Figs. 3, 4 and 5, having round or 
octagon barrels, and octagon barrel with 
pistol grip. 

Frigorific Iee Pitcher. 

Manhattan Silver Plate Company, Lyons, 
N. Y., and 23 Jobn street, New York, are 
offering the trade a new cooling device, as 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
Fig. 1 shows the exterior of one of the 
styles of pitchers in which the frigorific 
fount is used, while in Fig. 2 the pitcher 
is cut away to show the fount. The fount 
is an air-tight cylinder running through 
the center of the pitcher in which the ice 


is placed, thus preventing it from coming} metal of any kind being used; the forg 


in contact with the water. It is stated 


that if the cylinder is filled with ice in the | 


morning that it will last all day, conse- 


quently being not only healthful, but | 
economical. Attention is called to the| 
fact that the many diseases prevalent dur- | the greatest strength with the least weight 
ing the summer months have been traced | and number of parts. ; 
to the drinking of iced water which had! the steering is remarkably steady; that 


Fig. 1.—Frigorifie Ice Pitcher, 


been contaminated by impure ice, which 
can now be prevented and the cooling 
beverage still enjoyed by using a pitcher 
with the fount attachment. The pitchers 
are made in six styles and sizes, the style 
shown in Fig. 1 being known as No. 1105, 
embossed. 
a 


A dispatch from Boston says that the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters through- 
out the country will, on May 1, de- 
mand that eight hours constitute a day’s 
work, and will strike where the concession 
ls not made, 
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The Eagle Bicycle Mfg. Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn., are offering the Eagle 
Safety, as illustrated herewith. The man- 
ufacturers state that these wheels are 
strictly high grade, and are built in the 
best manner possible, both in quality of 
materials and finish, the metal parts being | 





Eagle Safet 


all either forged or drawn steel, no cast | 


ings are bored out for. lightness, not an 
ounce of unnecessary metal allowed to! 
remain where it is not needed for strength. 
The form of the frame is referred to as sim- 
ple and strong, and as designed to give 


It is remarked that 





Mal 
ae 


Th 
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Fig. 2.—Showing Frigorific Fount Attachment. 


much care has been taken in ascertaining 
the correct amount of rake and curve of 
forks to produce this result, and that 
both the cushion and pneumatic machines 
will be found to steer very easily hands 
off. 

Attention is called to the following 
points made regarding the construction of 
these wheels. 

No cast steel, cast iron, aluminum 
bronze or bras’ is used in their construc- 
tion; sprocket wheels and all joints of the 
machine are Bessemer steel, drop forged; 
tubing is weldless steel, drawn smooth in- 
side and out; spokes are cold swaged to 





NN ens Se Sa ET 
d are exactly the same as Eagle Safety for 1892. size by a new process which adds to their 


strength and toughness; wheels are 30- 
inch front and 28-inch rear, the front 
wheel has 32 direct spokes, the rear wheel 
40; spokes are screwed firmly into the hub 
flanges and adjusted at the rim by extra 
long steel nipples; cranks are detachable, 
throw 54 to 64; ball bearing to head, 
crank shaft, pedals and both wheels; 


y for 1892, 


distance between centers of ball bearing 
in head, 74 inches; distance between cen- 
ters of ball bearings in crank shaft,4 inches ; 
all parts are either fitted mechanically or 
brazed ; no soft solder is used to hold bear- 
ing cases in place. 

The roller chain used is finely polished 
and fully nickeled, and the machines are 
furnished with either Tillinghast or 
Thomas pneumatic tires. When cushion 


tires are used they are made of 1}-inch 


section pure gum rubber, which, it is 
stated, will float on water. The point is 
made that pure gum rubber floats, adul- 
terated rubber does not. The manufact- 
urers claim that the Eagle cushion tires 
are almost equal to pneumatics, both in 
size and elasticity, and are guaranteed in 
every respect. A fully equipped road ma- 
chine weighs 44 pounds, but can be 
stripped down to 37 by dispensing with 
mud guards and brake, changing saddle, 
pedals, &c. 





Imports. 


Hardware, Machinery, 


Aich, Hermann, Iron Pots, 117 

Baldwin, Chas., Bros. & Co., Gun Barrels, cs., 19 

Boker, Hermann & Co.. Chains, cks., 27; Iron- 
ware, cs., 10; Arms, cs.,5; [ron Chains, cks., 1] 

Claflin, H. B. & Co., Mach’y, es., 13 

Downing, R. F. & Co., Gun Barrels, cs., 3 

Friedheim & Co., Ironware, cs., 61 

Frowen, Morton, Mach’y, cs., 6 

Frowenfeld, J., Mach’y, case, 1 

Goodwin’s Sons, Samuel, Gun Barrels, cs., 5 

Gambrinus Brewing Co., Mach’y, cs., 10 

Graef Cutlery Co., Cutlery, cs., 3 

Honduras Line, Anchors, 20; Chains, 20; Wire, 
reels, 20 

Jordan, A. J., Old Mach’y, op i 

Lengerke, Van & Detmold, Arms, case, 1 

Markt & Co., Coffee Machines, 2; Haw.. case, 1 

Northern Pacific Railroad, Hdw., case, 1 

Petzold, L. B., Mach’y, pgs., 3 

Pariser, B., lronware, cs., 

Pim, Forwood & Co., Sugar Press, 26; Nails, 
kegs, 25; Gates, crates, 20 

Sorter, Mayer & Co., Mach’y, case, 1 

Strauss, A. & Co., Hdw.. cs., 3 

Stoddard, Lovering & Co., Mach’y, cs., 8 

Topken & Co., Hdw., cs., 2 

Walter, N. C., Mach’y, cs ,3 

Werlemann, H., Arms, cs., 5 

Wiebusch & Hilger, Arms, cs., 10 

Witte, John G. & Bro., Mdse., case, 1 


SN 

The publication of the Canadian Mag- 

azine of Science of Montreal has been dis- 
continued. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES, 


FEBRUARY 24, 1892. 


Note.—The quotations 


ptees, and manufacturers should not be 


Stated that the manufacturers are selling at the p 


at the figures named. 


In cases 


iven below ay the Current Hardware Prices which 


eld responsible for them. 


where 


goods are my at lower 
ces quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manut manufacturers, perhaps b: 


market at large. eer, are not given 
prevail in che o ae AY as manuf, 


acturers name, it is 


y the jonnett 





Aaiusters, Blind. 


Domestic,............... dos $3.00, 33 
Rrcelsior......# dow $10.00, .b0&10&! 
North's ; Mst net @10% 
Zimmerman's—See Fastevers Blind, 
Awmmanttiou—See Caps, Cartridges, 
Shells, &c. 
Aa«aviis.- 
Zagie Anviis,  ® 1L0@.......... 
Peter: Wright's 5 eae 
rmitage’s Viouse Hole. 


1L5@1L5&5% 
voves LA@IL 
L0ig@ll¢ 


Aa.Wrovgh , Fe reeshoe band 41 ailing 
were 


fenton 
Wilkinson’s..............+- 
Moore < Barnes Mfz. Co 


Anvil Vise and Drit— 
Millers Falis Co., $18.00............ 22 20% 





Cheney Anvil and Vise................ 25% 
Alien Anvil and Vise, $3.00........40&10¢ 
GRRE. ccc0e S0060 -enseseen conbancncssceee 

Apole Parers—See Parers. Apple, 

es 

Augers and Bite— 
Dougiass Mfg. Co........seeeseeeeeeee 12 
We he in NEE OE OO, pn accncnntcnvscenes ies 
Eumpnrevsvilie Mfg. Co............ is2 
french. Swift & Co. (F. H, Beecher, | 5= 
RE TR ras eeu na ceneuin 33 
Rockford Bit Company.............. & 
Cook’s, Dougiass Mfg. Co,............. 55% 
Cook’s, N. H. CopperCo. eaaress 
Ives’ Circular Lip esevncccccnccecoessces 
Patent Rolid Head. ......00scccccesesss.dt 304 
O. E. Jenning & Co., No. 10, extension 

iD sattinieccnie kcsenaebanbennwie -- 40% 
Cc. . Jennings & Co., re 60% 
0. E. Jennings & Co., Auger Bits, ¥ set, 






S244 quarters, No. : $5; No, 30, $3.50 .2 
Lewis’ Patent Single Twist.. 









Russell Jennings’ Augers and ‘Pita se1 
Imitation Jennings’ Bits...... 60@6b0k 108 
DE, 2. chivatehscensmmende - 
Pugh’s Jenning’s Pattern....... 
Cite. .  . sap ijkeceeeueee é0@e0k10% 
Car Bits, PR Ws ORs cianssoccct 602104 
Snell’s Car Pits ...... oecseceanenee 
£ Hommodieu Car Bits........ -++ 1581048 
Porstner Pat. Auger Bits... ........ 206 
Olneinnati Bell-Hangers’ Bits. .- 30&10¢ 
Bit Stock Drills— 
Morse Twist Drills ........... .50k10&5¢ 
EE. cccsensceres 50k10&54 
Cleveland. 60810854 
Syracuse, for metal ................ 50&10" 
use, for wood (wood List). 30@30&54 
neinnati, for wood.............. 30£104 
Cincinnati, for metal.............. 452104 
Expansive Bits— 
Olarks’ small, $18; large, $26, .35@35&£10¢ 
Ives’ No. 4, ¥ doz $60 404 
NE 0b céenebebensenobensinss eon 
Bteer’s, No. 1 1 No. 3 
Stearns’ No. 2, $4 
Gimlet aime 
Common ..... ¥ cross $2.75@$3.25 
Diamond ..* dos ae 10.....25&104 
lincenietinkiis -.., BESIWRSE 
Noeuble Cut. Shenardson’s.....45@45@10€ 
Double Cut, Ct. Valley Mfg. Co ...30&10¢ 
Doubie Cut, Hartwell’s, ® gro....... 25.25 
Doubie Cut, Dougiass’ ............. 40&108 
Double Cut, Tves’......  ...... 60@60&104 


Holiow Augers— 


Ives’ emer each #4. 50&5 
Universal Expansive, each $4.50...... 208 
ETD xn xc nuhiatnnbn ich 25@25&104 
Cincinnati Adjustable ‘ 
Cincinnati Standard............ oo 21256&106 


Ship Augers and Pits— 
L’Hommedieu’s......... 15&10@15&10&5¢ 
ST ninnssccvenccee 15&10@15&10&104 
Snell’s 15&10@15&10&54 
Snell’s Ship Auger Patt’n Car Bits, 

15£10@15&10@5t 


Awl Hafts—See Hafts, Awl. 


Awls— 
Awls, Sewing, Comanet 
Awis, Should. Peg. an gr. $1.50@21.55 
Awls, Pat. Peg sapene Rr. 35¢a@rx¢ 
Awls, Shouldered Brad. ‘¥er. $1.30@1 40 
Awls, Handled Brad...¥ er. $2.50 @$3.00 
Awls, Handled Scratch..# £T.$4.01.@4.50 
Awils, Socket Scratch... # doz, $1.10@ $1.20 


Awl and Tool Sets—See Sets, awl 
and Tool 


Axes— 





¥ ar. 85¢@9)¢ 


Plain, Beveled. 
First quality, best brands. ai. 00 @ 87.50 


First qual., other brands jf ee 

Second quality............. 6.5 
Axtie Grease—See } ease, Axle. 
Axies— 


No, 1.. MPONGs, He. ©, ears) 
Nos. 7 to 14. 





Nos. 15 to 18.. 
Nos. 19 to 22 
Concord Axles, loose collar ienene 4 6¢@te 
Concord Axies, solid collar..... 54 te@7¢ 
National Tuoular Self-Oiling.... 
S345 @S34R5" 

Baz Holders.—See Holders, Bag. 
opine Helene 40s 

ee ee 

-_ No. 2000" 20 °** $6 

Chatillon, # doz.....80.80 0.95 1.75 net 
Chatillon Straight Balances........... 


Chatillon Circular Balances..,.. "g0mlog 








Barb Wire.—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars, 
Crow— 
TG a 505scesekane ssesaneneeell ore 
trop, Steel Points...............++ 


Basins, Wash— 

Standard Fiberware, No. 
12-inch, $2.25; 134¢-inch, 
$3.25. 


1, 1034-Inch, $2; 
$2.75; 16-inch, 


Beams, Scalte— 
Scale Beams, List Jan, 12, ’82...60&10@ 


b0k1L0R54 

Chatillon’s NO, 1.......scsseceesersveeeehOf 

Chatillom’s No, 2.........scesesesescesss 508 

ET Ei aciconnsecosecsbsvences suns oe 33s8 
Beaters— 

Dover... suceeeqegcensses «oes. 8 GOR $1.50 

Duplex (Standard Co.),........# doz $1.25 

Rival (Standard Co.)...... 2. doz $1,00 

Duplex Extra Heavy (Standard Co.)... 

¥ doz $3.60 

BEYORUS. .0crcocccsscccccesecee ¥ Pero bt 00 

Double (H. & R. Mfg. Co.), # gro. No. 
$12.00 ; No. 1, $15.00; No.2...... $38.00 

Easy (H. & 5. tite. CO )occeves # gro $12.00 

Triple (H. fg. Co.)..... ¥ ero $16.50 

AGNES ...« concusanensinn gro $4.2 5 @ 4.50 

Improved Acme (H. & R. Mfg. €o.). 

¥ gro $9.00 
| Paine, Dien! & Co.’s.......... ¥ gro $24.00 

Silver & CO secee.scesssevees o ¥ dox $5.50 

Culinary— 

Keystone, P.D.&C., Each, No. 1, $1; No. 
BOR so nxdeckovessscstoustvqusdeopnens 2s 
Bella— 

Cow 

Common Wrorght,............ce0ee 60&104% 

Western, Sargent’s list..........++- 7O&10% 

Kentucky, “Star”.......-....s.000 20&10% 

Kentucky, Sargent’s MSt.. ...ccccce 70&106 

Kentucky Durham....... .....++. 70&10% 

Dodge, Genuine Kentucky....70@70&10% 

TOEAS Stak... .ccccees 50K 10G50R 105% 

Door - 

9 | Gong, Abbe’s ............. . .334&10F 
Gong, Yankee...... sagecenseneenmmall 45410 
Gong, Barton’s....... reuneunahe 405 29@50% 
Crank, Taylor’d.........0.ssseeeeees 254104 
ee eager: 60&10&2% 


Crank Cone’s..... .. 
Crank, Connel’s 


Lever, Sargent’ 








Lever, ee 8s Japanned......... 2581 Of 
Lever, R Da nasuvisesesce 50k 1L0&24 
a 50k10&246 
Electric, 
Wollensak’s......-...... cseckususenanneal 20% 
Bigelow & Dowse ee 
MPSS cn acececoxce 
Hand— 
IE OD. ccnccncpesssuneccssneens 70&10¢ 
ST coneniecs séo0essassunenusans 70 
MEME. cstocsuanscevienecvenese 
>, ae 
Globe Cone’s Patent) 
Miscellanevus— 
ii cscuapese Oocccccvesescceccece 40@4085¢ 
SE CUED, sn kcies eiibniceiaerens BD 3e@3sye 
Steel Alloy Church aad Schoo! Bells. .4 


Bellowe—— 
Blacksmiths’... 
Molders’ . 

Hand Rellows.. 


Belting. Rubber— 
Common Standard......... TO0@702104&54 
= TO@7T0R54 
Extre 


N.Y.B.&P.Co., Carbon...... ahaa 60% 
N.Y.B,&P.Co., Diamond..... 
N.Y B.&P.Co., Para 
Bench Stopa—See Stops, Bench. 
Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. 108 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender 
Rits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c., 
see Augers and Bits, 
Bit Holders—See Holders. 
Biind Adjusters—See Adjusters, 


Blind Fasteners—See Fasteners, 
ind. 
Blind Staples—See Staples, Blind. 
Blocke— 
Ordinary Tackle, list May 29. 1889... 
See Trade Report 
Cleveland Block Co., Mat. Lrop,.... ., 
Moore’s Noveity, Mal. Iron..... 


, 80&10 BA0R1025¢ 
.40& W@5 Ss 
40£10@50¢ 


oUt 


Sure Grip Steel Tackle Blocks.........25% | 
Boards, Stove. | 
Wood Lined Crystal ...o..cccc ccccsccces 504 
oe eee Suse cnccesensced 454 
IRE cc ciasiccresnsavadovenstaned 504 
Paper Lined Zinc............sessseees 55¢ 
Crystal... cccsccccsecveees eeereseeees 54 
i « cosguiesenabionentoaban -- 55% 
Er DRBBENB so ccvdessecccescessecens 555 
Bolts— 7 
Carriage, Machine, de.— 
Com, list June 10, ’84........... 75&10&24% 
Genuine Eagle, Norway, list Oct., ’84... 
804808104 
—. attern, list Oct. 7,’84..756@75&104 
R.B.& GEE TNS wcccccancccvcscesscose -70% 
Machine, EF SS ar 
83@80&54 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 1,1890....... genennee 
75&10@75&10&5¢ 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Square, &c..70@70&104 
Cast Iron Shutter Bolts..... -»- 70@70&108 
Cast [ron Chain Cee list)... .65&10¢ 
lves’ Patent Door Bolts 60&10@60&10&54 
Wrought Barrel. secvcenssoosenell 70&10% 
Wrought Square..........+05+. 70&10% 
Wr’t Shutter, all Iro Stanigy’s - 60&10% 
Wr’t Shutter, Brass Knob, - -40&104 
ent’s list. seeeeeCOR1L0E 

mt’s list... .65&10% 
we es me 


Wr't Shutter, 
Wr't Sunk Flush, 
Wr't Sunk FI 
Wr't B.K.Flusb. 


neuem (ocuneens aE 

C PB. . -20&10% 

4 $ GB. casvesesovcesecsved 60&10% 
Lever, Taylor’s Bronzed or Plated....net 


Stove and Plow— 





DONO. «4. vecavensee.cvtnneress 60% 
PROW.. .corcsrccccccccccscccceccecee % 
RB, B, & We, PIOW......s00seressersseee0s00h 
Tire— 
oF hte list Feb. * "OB. vecocecscesed 65% 
Port Chester Bolt and Nut Company: .. 
Empire. list hiladet,, list Oot. "84....80 
Norway, Phil ae a '& weoncees : (76% 
American Screw 
carne Phil., list ‘Oct, 16, "BA, 00000788 
le, Phil, list Oct, 16, '84.,......+..80% 
Pe hiladel., Te oe ts vooneee (B08 
-~ Be eee ee tint Oot. "16, *84.. 7 * 808 


Borers, Tap. 


Cc mon and BHing.........+s00++s 20&108 
Ives Tap Borers. .......0.seeeeeses SSyk54S 
E nterprise Mfg. — genes , 2010308 
Clark’s..... ereececcvocecece oes 1eB8GQ35% 


BOVax.,..... ccc cceccecceee MH D OLQGLOGS 


Boring Machines—See Machines, 
Boring. 

Bow Pins—See Pins, Bow. 

Benes, ” ages. 





Per ® ee 
Braces.— 
American Bit Brace Co.: 
Nos. 10, 12, 20 eos sees eevccecccore 604104 
Nos, 11, 31, at, Boevcnsescosccccess 70104 
BA Ws EL Min nhinetasesuseenken 60 1L0k54 
Nos. 13, 26, os, 87. -.. T0R10&54 
Ball Braces,net ....... $1. 12 to $1.25¢ 
Amidon’s 
Barker’s Imp’d Plain.. .....75&10 @804 
Barker’s Lmp. Nickeled.....65&10@704 
eS aa wendons 75&10Q@804 
Eclipse Rachet..........sccee sseccess 606 
Globe Jawed.. 40@4048104 
Corner Brace.............-+5. 40@408104 
Universal, 8 in., $2.10; 10 In....... 2.25 
Buffalo Ball........... scdaven $1 10631 cy 
Barber’s, 
Nos, 10 to 16 ee etes 
Nos, 30 to 33.. a - oe -HC@WE1LS 
Wee, 06 00 GB... ccccees BUSLOSSV&1LIRS5 
Saxton’s, 
Barker’s Imp. Polished......75£10@804 
Barker’s rep. sie Nickeled..,. ..65&10@704 
Ratchet, Polished...... oe +e SOKLO GSE 
Ratchet, Nickelod.. seecee ss OR 1L0Q504 
Buffalo Ball....... sea sillis $1.10@$1.15 
Bartholomew's, 
Nos, 25, 27 and 30........ -60&10@00858 
Nos. 117, 118, 119......... ++ eee TO@TORSS 
Common Ball, . American.... *1$1.00@31.10 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s. 5OR5@Q 50K 106 
Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 414 
60&108 
Ives’ New Haven Novelty...... TO@7T0V&54 
New Haven Ratchet...... 60&5Q60& 104 
Barber Katchet......... ee 
re .. BO&5S 
Spofford........... ecsceness 60&56QG0K10% 
Osgood’s Ratchet.............. 402 10@508 
P. 5. & W. Co., Peck’s Patent.......... 608 
Brackets— 
Shelf. plain, 
ROGRIAE BGS. .ccccccccccesce 65370s 
tarweot’s Iiet.......... | 168%%G 66340 10% 
Shelf. fancy. 
Sargen:’s list.. ........ (6% BH, TIM 


Other makes at a widerange of prices 
Bright Wire Goods—‘ee Wire. 


Brotloers— 
Henis’ Seif-) Inch...... @ 10 9x1) 

Basting. * Per dos.,.$4.50 5,50 = 
New Haven...... Cos cccccceconcoesse ee 
Wire Goods Co one shennse ‘abei04 
Morgan Odorless........ 18 doz $12, 3348 

Buckets, Well. 

Gatventess— 

Hili’s......¥ doz, 12 qt, $4.25; 14 qt, - 
Iron Ciad....... - doz. 14 Qt, 4.258) 
Helwig’s Fiat iron Band.... 7 
Helwig’s Wired Top.......... #8 doz $4.00 


Ball Rings—See Rings, Bull, 
Batchers’ Cleavers—Sce Cleavers 


Butchers’, 
Butts— 
Brass— 
a Brasé,.....-000005 -». BOBSOkICE 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s’........... meaner +0, 
Cast Brass, FASC... ...cccs00 csseeet 108 
Cast Brass, Loose Joint....... **"gpiterion 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, —T*-- eoveee 60£10&5@408 
Fast Joint, Broad.............+. 560&10@601 
ESOSO FOIE. «.000cccvesercccccceeces } 
Loose Joint, Japanned cetnenecece | 
Loose Joint, Jap. with Acorns... 
Parliament Butts ecoccces rrr o&10 
Mayer's Hinges.. eabeecese t"@ 768 


Loose Pin, Acorns... gee 
Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned.. 
Loose Pin, a apanned, 
PRRIOE TENG, coves cccvesscesccces J 
Wrought Steel— 
Fast Joint, Narrow... 
Fast Joint, Lt. Narro 
Fast Joint, Broad..... 
Loose Joint, Broad.. ase ° 
Table Butts gent Fis { 
Inside Blind, : | 
so nee SOS 


Inside — Light 
Loose Pin... ° 
Bronzed Wrought Butts... vocccece 


Canpore—tee Compasses, 
Calks, Toe— 


Gautier, One Prong, Blunt..,.....5 

> Prong, a - an: 
e’s, Two Prong, Blunt....... € 

Burke’s, One Prong, Sharp........8 jens 


Can Openers—See Oveners Can. 


eeeee eee 









eeee 


Caps— 


Percussion, ¥ 
flicks & bY mya : an Union —_ 


FLL. wane 
gL Waterooat 
E. B. Grnd. Edge, 


1- 10's... 


Si ii 
tley’s D Waterproof, aie 
Primere— 


Berdan Primers, $1.00 2% 
8. L. Caps (for Sturtevant Sheiisy $i, 06, 


all other Primers, $1.20 





panei | 
Cards—List January 28, 1891, 
| Watson's Cotton, Wool, Horse and 
Daees <unencpayeni OOo eeesvorererceress 2% 
Carpet Stretchers-— See Strete hers 
Carpet. 
Carpet Sweepers—see Sweepers 
Carpet. 
Cartridges— 
tim Fire Cartridges 
&im Fire Military............ 
Jen<. Fire, Pistol and Rifle 
Jent. Fire, Military and Sporting 
16&549¢ 


dlank Cartridges, except 22 and s2¢aq). 
additional 10 $ on above discounts, 
Blank Cartridges. 22 cal., $1.75 
3lank Cartridges, 32 cal., $3, 5 
Primed Sheiis and Bullets.. 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball, $1.7 76. 
8. B, Caps, Con. Ball, Swed., 






Casters— 


f Brass.. 
Others.. 







. 55@558104 
-BOBH0R106 


Yale Casters, list Ma 
AA MEIN <0 i¢inn nus actneree 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix) 
Payson’s Anti-friction,... 
?ayson's Truck........ Pe 
geeee Truck Casters 


Cattle Leaders—See Leaders, Oat 


tle. 
Cement. 
Victor Elastic..........6 B pails ¥ DB 5¢ 
Chain— 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Seems, 


List revised April 21, 1 


American on. in cask lo 
3-16 1} 7 10" 
5 = 8. 


$7.60 5. 3.65 $0 sto si% 


Less than cask lots, add g@ise¥ 
German Coil, list Oct. 6, 1890 . .60@60 
German Halter Chain, list Oct. 6, 1890 


Covert Halter............+55 
Covert Heel Chain 
Oneida Halter Chain............60@ 
Galvanized Pump Chain Bene 
Jack Chain, Iron........ 
-756@752108 








Jack Chain, 


Chalk— 
White, case lots.® gr 50¢; small lots 


Red, case lots... 


a4 
Blue, case lots...¥ gr 75¢; small lots 85¢ 
See also Crayons. 


Chalk Lines—See Lines, 


Chiseis— 


Socket Framing and Firmer. 
BP, B. B Wa cocccccccesceses 
New Haven........... 


+00 weee 


¥ ar 67¢; small lots 


ge 


noon. cuccuna es @) THNI04 


eee TE@TEASS 


mMeOUs. 
eeocecce ++ veeeh0&10G506 
PT al 
$5 to £ 
304 







PO eEREeEE TOSS C Seer 


Cold Chisels, @% .. 
Chucks- 
geach 


Pat . 
Morse’s Adjustable, 
Oanbury 








Syracuse. Balz Pa 
Graham Patent..... ... 
3kinner’s Patent Chucks. 
Combination Lathe Chuck 
Universal Lathe Chucks.. 








Independent Lathe Chucks,.........40% 
Drill Chucks..... pedksausase ssptaaia 
Onion Mfg. ihe 
ee 
Combination. ..6.252°°0. 
WRIVORERRs oc ccccocccce 


RR cavedcacscteseessscevice™ 
Charns. 
Tiffin Unienu, a gal. $3. we 7 gal. 


urn, each 
+8 ee s278 16 gal. 














SUPPLEMENT TO THE IRON AGE, FEBRUARY 25, 1892. 


Canton Hardware Co, 


Topping & Fox 





Dunham, Carrigan 


* . | 2 oe { 
Crockery Board of Trade a Seine ee = . 
d m Z ace 
Jonathan H. Crane C, H. Dodd o ees | 2 , The Metal Worker poo r a taydey 
WH. Doak A. O, Kittredge me XO, “ 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association The iron Age The Metal Worker De Fon 3 
G. Waldo Smith . E, Thompson L. C. Dawes Charles y q 
ony} 
‘ The Tron Age - The Ir ve Pal ; § 
Produce Exchange John 8. King‘ a | The _ a iMitanes Belcher & Loomis 2 
Evan Thomas oe ; Mr. Beles * 
The Tron Age ‘he ¥ on, a 
W.C. Engiish  * jy Phe Tron Age Chitrel & Sleigh 
‘. . C, Englis iliaes ~ ae 
Marcus C. Hawley ; os H. M. William MP. Skis 
; ~ Phe lron Age il 12 The lron Age A. ev at s 
George H. Sargent D. J. Scully ” Thomas Hobson \ | 
. Phe Metal Worker | iat a 
Samuel A. Haines Henry Colwell 1 John C, Tucker MW. Robi 
N William H. McElroy W. Witte 1 14 Van Wagoner & Williams Co Ce Be deo ites a ¢ 
= . Jd. J. Tew ple +s EJ 
WY) David Williams ‘ : 
a] JM Lau Is oC. W. Dunlap o Ree 
’ WY 
— Hon. David HH. Goodell Plume & Atwood Mtg. Co, 1” C89 ” 
oie ‘ ‘ RoW. Swayze 20 Marten Dosecher oe ‘I a 
Hon. Edward Cooper ' 4.D.s 
WH. Jacobus 21 a) P Cc Ch us & ( 
: - Ht - .& F, Corbir 
OQ Mahlon J]. Woodruff . ' < Cieonge ( ’ 0 
. iniasen & Beeklev Mig. Co . Howe Ses sos | 
- . z ' 235 » owe ale Co « Wee s & ( 
a Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D. V. BP. Hutnasen Li) - W.C, Page Ld 
< 1. Fo MeCov Co 2? } : : + 
Rev. James M. Buckley, D.D., LL.D $B. MeCoy gy WE Newws ee anon ee 2 
hol ns i *' 
Z Webster R. Walkley, Chairman Asline Ward 27 <Q zy Hardwire Alford kele ( 1 
< , . tL. LT. W. Moorhead Alonzo 4 ;. = 
> Hion. Abram S. Hewitt nn anaes EP wy Thurd ware Voight, Stare & ( - 
“23 ilies W. L. Martin WA) y 
Lo, » ard ware ; 
an Hon. Joseph Bb. Sargent OOD. Gray Hardware & Metal Review Wooley. Ba ‘ Moo 
< Jd, F. Clark 
< ae . Hardware & Metal Review » ; CAT 
hon Hon. William J. Coomb WH Fowler = , Mandware and Metal Review \ ale 
_ oA — Gos. At 
cr) William W. Supplee Hardware & Metal Review .» - Atkin PA. 
—S J. RL Stevenson “ American Axe and Tool Co hi = Hons Cy 
Richard R. Williams CLOW. Hubbard Jno. 
Aimerican Ave & Tool Co, _ \ \ i uM i 
Fayette R. Plumb W. 7. Sateen . —? " L o ee = v 
ay . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Smerican Ane & Tool Co 
rsa9° , ' “ Atnerie: Axe and oolle Me . 
William H. Williams KD, Rages + rr ow eee 
Charles A. Moore Bradley & smith 41 ALB, Cohu 1 Ru ( ( 
: Vexander | 
Francis B. Thurber Bradley & Smith 45 14 \. F. Brombacher & Co, 1 oy aut 
A. FF. Bromibacher - 7 
David M. Stone ; ont 5.8 ' 
Central stamping Co, de i Central Stamping Co Havel &B 
John C. Tucker Prank Vau N ‘ 
Central Stamping Co, 47 ts central Stamping Ceo, Hays ab 
Archibald P. Mitchell HOR 
i 
Central Stamping Co il 
1) EA, Doane ci 
Landreth H) King 1 2 W. HH. Belchet Yale & Towne Mf, Co, | Yale & Towne Mfy, ¢ 
H.R. Powne r. F. Keath 
Hezekiah King y F.T Witte Hdw, Co Yale & Towne Mtg. Co, , 
R. Lienhart W. F. Donovan } Landers, Frary A ¢ 
KF. T. Witte Hdw. Co, , ;, Chadborn & Coldwell Mt, Co Miller. Sloss & Seott Boyvardus, | \ | 
F, T, Witte E. T. Smith A.W. Milligan - 2 Ot: Rows 
Wiebusch & Hilget - Chadborn & Coldwell Mt wo 
C.F. Wiebusch —* C. HL, Halstad oma tomy % P ee ‘lerick Wl 
. ° eelerhe ‘ 
Hf, W. Merrill ' wo F, Guyon Co, Dunham, Carrigan & Havden Co , : 
. . & Ht: " ‘ Ww — i 
PW Munroe It, HL, Milligan * Thomas to 
Underhill. ¢ a. 11 jz CLA, Stebbins Miller, Sloss & Seott i" 1 R. K, Carter & ¢ 
enry Luis i 4 i ki Thomas Laing r F R. Bla 
os Plow Co untington-TLopkins Co, 
ere I. . Pratt * i Sf. Gree Pravers Bros, 1: 14 Hawley Bros, Hardware ( 
to Ain at . F.C, Travers BLD, i 
Underhill, Clinch & Co - Sargent & Co, , 
= _ ‘ G. F. Wiepert W. OR, Grace & Co, >, W Travers Bros, 
H. H. Groshong — P. LaCoste | Ve 2. Traver 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co, ~ ~ Turner, Day & Woolworth Mty, Co _L ‘ 
Geo, E, Howard © W. E. MeCullough oe a. a Is ALE, Dietz 
Richardson Bros, 10 vy oC, I, Bliven Enterprise Mfg. Co, of Pa, 19 ay F.C. MeCarty & ( 
F. B, Earle ~“ T. H, Asbury ; “ W. OL, Litt 
Underhill, Clinch & Co } vy X, Stoutenborough J.C, MeCarty & Co » we FLCC, MeCarty & ¢ 
k, A, Tissot I tu J.C, MeCarty i? (i. BL MeCart 
C, E, Jennings & Co, . 24 aes ¢ Works Coes Wrench Ca, ow M4 C.F: Purnali 
F. B, Gritin “fa raps Loving Caei! gs |. Fe Peet 
C.F, Guyon Co, > oe a Pree eee a Robert MeCarthy & Son vs J vg Enterprise Mtg Co, of Pa 
C. F. Guvon =". sé — Robert MeCarthy _ O C,H. Ash 
a on A. Field & Co, 
Se iin ee Ww ( sa J, HW. Graham & Co, v7 ~ Coes Wreneh Co 
W. EF, Praden 2 Cs m, ©, Lear WAL Graham 7! ni John Hy ¢ 
‘ Fie o , : 
E. G. Shepard 20 a W <a Sanders Henry Disston & Sons 20 go 9. WH, Graham & ¢ 
a Ue py = ‘ saree Samuel Disston J. Grralaan 
A. Field & Co. , 32 Snell Mfg. Co, | J. 1, Graham & Co. gy Henry Disston & Sous 
, 31 W. K. Wilson a iy : 
Frank Clatworthy +e G. A) Graham Hamilton Dissten 
A. Field & Co, 4 Eagle a ( a New Departure Bell Co, 22 a4 MeKinney Mte. Ce, 
A. H, Saxton KR. J, Plumb A. F. Rockwell L. E. Hansen 
aa ies ail ar ' yg Sherman & Lyon . rraham ¢ ‘ Th ewi 
= ne “ eas ~ “he A, G, Sherman peas seo * Graham id 36° Russell & Erwin Mig. Ce 
Eagle Lock Co, oe yy Eagle Lock Co, Landers, Frary & Clark 37 xg Russell & Erwin Mie, Co 
M. C. Ogden ”* H. B, Plumb CS, Landers G. J. Laighten 
Huntington-Hopkins Co, m “ Southington Cutlery Co, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co, “y Ww Landers, Frary & Clark 
Charles Miller ™ H, D, Platt G. B. Germond CLL. RL Clark 
Underhill, Clinch & Co, iH jz Nicholson File Co, Landers, Frary & Clark 11 jy Russell & Erwin Mi, Co 
W.W. Glover W. T. Nicholson C.F, Smith ; W. G, Smnytli 
Brass Goods Mfy Co, 1:3 4 | nderhill, Clinch « Co, Weed & Co, 1 ax | es Row.and’s Son 
W. F. Hyatt *” Edgar Underhill Hobart Weed Howard Rowlind 
Sargent & Co, + MG one nee 4 o, Stanley Works 4, 6 Stanley Works 
T. J, Atkins “ J, A. Nealey G, P, Hart 1, G. Lawren 
Chadborn & Coldwell Miz, Co, 17 4s a & a Stanley Works 7 jx Stanley Works 
L. M. Smith *' reorge Munson LH. Pease A, Chamberlain 


Unde 


49 


srhill, Clinch & Co, 


A, D, Clinch, 


FOURTH DIN 


49 


Stanley Works 
Peter MeCartee 


NER OF 


HARDWARE AND METAL TRADES 








Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co, 


Sickels, Sweet & Lyon 


. Sagle 2 Standard Uni ~My : 2 . 
Maltby ra Co, Brooklyn Eag! 1 2 Standard Union Winfield D, Walkley 1 Robert Sickels 
» }>, . . ‘ . 
? : , — zs in Sale ial Biddle Purchasing Co, @ Buehler, Bonbright & Co, 
 vtalthy, H Co N.Y. Herald 3 $ N.Y. Times William (, Biddle” ‘ James S$, Bonbright 
= 4 ul as , 
; . , ; i ; : » 8 + Purchasing Agency 
: National *: w ene N.Y. World D 6 N.Y. Sun Joseph E, Rhodes? 6 id Sa a — 
; 2. 1. MEPONe : * 
7 *.  uiciel Sait anil Cate 6 | eae Wiad Peck, Stow & Wilco Co 7 . Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co, 
National Saw el an aan Hapeeee | ae ee Edward =. Darvilie S. Howard Wilcox 
s Wt. ue y = = a. 
, : ae 4 a / ; Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co, ‘ Thomas T, Miller Hardware Co, 
National Sa i N.Y. Tribune 9 10) Morning Advertiser Hon Stephen Walkley 3 10 Frank C. Miller 
WwW John t . ; > 7 
; . The Ye oc » The Iron Age Plumb, Burdict & Barnard y Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co 
3 Nations w y Phe Iron Ave 11 " ; Ralph H, Plumb " ™ Elisha J, Neale 
S . ss io tel . 7 The Iron Ave Hoope s& Townsend 13 i4 Southington Cutlery Co, 
National saw Smith, Lyon & Field 13 A. J, Barnett James M. Hibbs J.W Gridley 
‘ i 
; s ‘ iol - Wile American Dash Co, ‘ .» American Curry Comb Co, 
1 Phe Iron A Smith, Lyon & Field 15 16 mith, Lyon & Field I. Ceyder Lea Is 16 Wim, M, Peckham 
‘ ( \ 5 " 
: anal = = ~ Smith. Lyon ¢ Yield Sickels, Sweet & Lyon - S Sickels, Sweet & Lyon 
z Chat me) 5 mith, Lyon & Field 17 1 mith, Lyon & Fiel Edwin S, Sweet 4 1 Ilenry M. Lyon 
Havden Ce Topping & Fox E vy =W. Dodmai Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co, 4 ay “Etna Nut Co a 
p Dunhau s | G. EB. Maunas| 2 — Charles L, Campbell 19 . George B, Finch 
- Fopping & Fox sa: ee eo Popping x Fox Clark Brothers & Co, S * 99 Goldsmith & Loewenburg 
. | 2 Ir 1 \ H. Gi. Atha | () W. HH. Fox William H. Cummings ~ Q) Philip Goldsmith 4 
y . C's Topping & Fox Topping & Fox i po 4 Packard Hardware Co, 
Coldwell La ale , ” 24 H. Hallid Sickels, Sweet & Lyon 25 - John B. Packard 
: 5 Pop sing Ly) allidday . John R, Packare 
a4 ‘ ». | x) 
1. Bo & WL. Westerveit . a, Topping & Fox ros oF 26 Sicke 
5 3 SS nse W.'T. Westervelt 2 gg 26 F. W. Blossom Charles Weiland 25 - 26 Sickels, Sweet & Lyon 
ao : Arms ¢ American Wringer Co, ~ f ,. American Wringer Co, The Iron Age or yx The Iron Age 
q- I. mt Bs. Lovell Jos. Banigaun * Go . tC. Browning Charles Kirchhoff a = 7 H.C, Mabie 
ey ’ Vimerican Wringer Co, : , " American Wringer Co, Portchester Bolt & Nut Co, oy : aT} Wallace & Sons 
; w Gen'l A , > fiew, Reuter, Jr, , Lyman A. Mills Samuel Comley ~ Sam] H. Wilson 
. v \inerican Wringer Co, American Wringer Co, 3 P oy, Stanley Rule & Level Co, 
wal . F, | JF. Wemenway ?! \.G. Beardsley, dr, H.M. Le Count #1 se F. H. Thompson 
7 iw Union Nat Co ‘ros < s . 
) iT. M nt ( W. H. Quinn rl ‘a : : : L. D. Fi ‘ - — 4 James H, Goldey | 
todd & Phe Union Nut Co, Phe Union Nut Co, : -, 26 The [ron Age 
, * wae aD J. 1. Dill " FS. Pownall C.O, Le Count * : k. F. Eilert 
‘ ; fhe Union Nut Co “ — The Union Nut ¢ Fuller Brothers & Co, - . Fuller Brothers & Co, 
Van Was he: Welton L. Lb. Enswortl 1.8, Ventre George Fullei : H.W. Fuller § 
1 Curley & | Phe Union Nut Co, . w The Union Nut Co Borden & Lovell x4) 10 Ausable Horse Nail Co, 
| J, Cu Phaddeus Smith J. Be. 4 laupp L N. Lovell f A. Bussing 
ww Mii, ¢ Phe Union Nut Co The Union Nut Co : a 4 rai 
iat ; James age 41 12 ittle & Bailey 
y | W. A, Willard SL. Way © ' Same l J, dohnsor James H. Plage rane 
1 Russel ¢ ( Miller's Falls ¢ \ 4 Phe Union Nut Co, W. ©, Burkinshaw 13 4 Wallace & Sons — 
4 WL. Pwd KE. P. Stouvhter L. J. Huking. Jr. Sam’l F, Thompson 
? Havdeck & 1 Miller's Falls Co Phe Union Nut Coe, Wallace & eee oe » 46 Stanley Rule & Level Co, 
4‘ ~Bnene I Geo, E. Rogers * e J.C, Peabody geruard Ris 4° Charles L, Mead 
Phe Union Nut Co ~ Phe Union Nut Co, eur . The Iron Age 
js Friend Pot }. A. Van Winkle | *" - E. B. Shetfer U.S. Cartridge Co, 47 : John S. King 
Ww 49 
Pe 
\ Phe Union Nut Wallace & Sons 
iy 1. LL. Variek U. T. Hungerford 
* 
Harmon & Dixon Reading Hardware Co, tai 
Gi. UU, Dixon F. LL. Stellwaven 
hk. C, Stearns & Co, Harmon & Dixon TABLE A 
W. B Smith : H.W. Harmon _ 
surpless, Dunn & Alder é EE. T. Fraim 
J. UH. Drake's Sons = — Surpless, Dunn & Aldet 
Fr W Drake ° Bos. Alder 
J. H. Drake's Sona 0 is es ” A a 
E rider TABLE B 
salem Wire Nail Co 1 G. A, Gridley & Son 
G. He tsmon | . CH. Gridley 
All Hardware & Tron Co, p : 
CoH. Turner! 14 Fower & Lye 
Fower & Lyon 1 16) Hartley & Graham 
Hartley & Graham 17 - Schoverling, Daly & Gales . 
Charles Daly J TABLE C 
Hardware 1" iP 
J. 1. Kennedy 7 20) Hartley & Graham -} 
Navier & Flae o ~ . 
savor & I p . Navios 21 a Hardware bn ” 
: Por co _ J. A, Sherman ~ WwW 
1, oR, Torrey & Co, ies Stan! , ; 4 _ 
Se eee ae of tanlev & Patterson ~ a 
+s or ee i) a A. F. Stanles y < 
Clauss She ar ¢ a wv ] American Tool Co < 
W.3.Ulery ~*~ mt hp . 2 o TABLE D 
5 J. WH. Patrick Zz Te 
L. A. Savre 27 on Smith & Egge Mfe, Co, < oO 
J. 3. Halpin = 
smith & Egge Mf. Co, t o < 
: 29 Vom Cleft & Co - < 
F. W. Smith “ > = a 
Robert Vom Clett < ao 
H. Boker 2 , ee 31 a Vom Cteff & Co, a 
P a A, N, Kennedy 0 
H. Boker & Co - 
\. N. Funke zg Vom Clef & Co, TABLE E 
J. WH. Tebbenhofl 
McLean Bros, & Rigg d 
TeLean Bros, & I nen, Lae Travis BM ay Anglo American [ron & Metal Co 
bictishe ” va J. B. Brown 
Anvlo erie o ety 0 “3 
1 American Lron oe a iT ». Union Drawn Steel Co, 
‘ riedenstein 8 hes. Raven 
J, G. Speir 39 4) Church & Sleight 
Q: B. Venees | a1 jo HW. B. Newhall Co, TABLE F 
we Bi. Y OOERCCS ” C. L, Phipps 
Colwell Lead Co, 13 4 Bruce & Cook 
B. FP. Hooper W. Young 
mee 2 ‘oo ia 16 Cooper, Hewitt & Co, : 
sruce ow 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co, 47 ts Bruce & Cook 
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Bruce & Cook 
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Jennings 


TABLE G 


1892. 














February 25, 1892 
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_—. Draw Cut, each: Enameled and Tinned Ware Fuse—Dis. 1244. 
Nos. .5 See 










































pacar 25% $50 $75 sho $225 20@25% eee 
¢tlron......-.--25%8 | | § | § $50 $75 $80 $225...... 
R. 1. Too] 0076 raat. cada oauees 15&10% Boot Shavers spas tee Paes ener se re a Pines—See Pins, Es 
* Famm ind a ueen ttle Gian 
A eerabie, Fearn’. : on -. a 1° Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, # Soo ennntinnn 
’ ustable Cal ie “ \° 
=. <— 10% Tobacco. me Door Lock. ...Same dis as Door Locks. 
Champion Sees Brass Thread 60@60& 
108 Nashua Lock Go dea tates Dee 
ashua 
Carriage, age Makers esieeuanel GA08105 WSO 'S,.0.0ccccccccccssccgeccossocees ; Expanded Metal. 
Warner’s...----++- +> ore a0e lL 4 Sargente’s @ doz, $24, 55&10% List No. 6. 
gaw Clamps, see, vues, SOF PTs cag | AGMBss 000. cessccccccsesse #® dos $20.00, 40% Lathing. Buliead sess 108 
Carpenters’, CinciInDAL,.-+++++++++ ‘encing, Pain Pe cicncauseudeds 
a Washer. -™ Nettin, f. Painted Sheets. .. paccdavecouccecs 20% 
° ’s Pat...... 00 104 | Door Mats, Galvanized..............+. 25% 
Cleavers cas 8 ra es ie on Sa Window Guards, Paneled............. 15% 
Butchers’ . dig Penny's. #dos Pol. 1s; vara 80 bls Tree Guards, Paneled..........-.-.-+++ 15% 
Bredtey, nee et oat Bor aoa Bytractere | Lemon Jwvice—See 
Bee .ncaacsssgpsepnassice S,ueezers, Lemon. 
ave Edge Tool 
Pasa BEanareeesenes ee | Blind— 
Foster Dros. -« n+ neenseeee “iogabess Mackrell’s, # dos. $1.00.. -20@20&10% 
Benulte, Lohoft’ &G0.-....+.4+- ” Van Sand’s Screw Pat., $15 ® gr. .60&10% 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., $15.00 # gr. .55&10% 
Clips— jog | Austin & Eddy No. 2008 # gr...... - De. 
ab Security Gravity, B QP... .00.eeceseeee .00 
perwey ay Tore M4 EIN races cadssrdinatiandaiad 45% 
ger ee “aise a B8., Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— Faucets.— 
1 Sipe DB. 20000 ‘* > 00, | FORMS. ....ccccccecccccesccsccsscvccccees 
Fro ar lpescceeneres ¥b : fene Pen ae, SS ee Pai Rubber Bail. 
Baker Axle CHD6... + -+++- em Fletcher es Hole Augers, ¥ doz $36, — | som sCork 8 
Cloth and Netting, rear  , ipnaaensaane do aig sags 00 rary vs Pat. essina 
— 60% Vaughan’s Post Hole Avge ~~ 14.00 8 West's haa Open and ces Key...50% 
Cosheves....-- ee eee rd Kohler’s Little Giant.......# doz. $18.00 mar, al Plug, new list....... .... 40% 
Cocks, Brass. Kohler’s Hercules. . woe ® don.t7.00 ues port, Metal etal Plug, rediused itt: -60% 
50&26 | Kohler’ New Champion.....#® doz. $9.00 | Me’ ey, Lea ** 608108105 
Hardware list.......-cseceeesseeees Schniedier tines: % 4 = #8.00 :00 | 2 logiog 
A. ffee yan’ 8 ‘08 oO e ers. on .00 Steet ee eereeee eeee 0&5@ 
Coffee Mills—See Mills, Co Cronk’s Post Bars, elon $60.00, Sunssees Red Cedi ae as ‘sei 3aeee 
, are, —_- = =n? 
wecrora raney opode Co.,..,.,a0anas | oldDs Pow Hole Digwer....¥ den A609 | eeriae Beat mlook Tin Ke, 
Embossed, Gilt, Pope teven . ‘og | Shimer’s Hollow Handle,* doz, $24..40%| IXL, i cqanlity, Cork Lined... 
& Steven’s list....--.... 404 oe Fla. Red Cedar... 
Leatnee tee — 8 list.. .... ease See Dividers— Goodenough eter cabablanecunsaaeutcs 
Mf, mpany.... etallic Key.........-seeeee 
ve a a es See Compasses. Reliable Cork Lined 5 -.050.00001. 
mbes, <: ° estern tern Lined 
oman 608106608 108105 Deg Collars—See Collars, Dog, &c. Self-Measuring 
dos $10.00 des $36.00 
Rubber. ver 40 -y Comb Co..New pric e Door Springs—See Springs, Door. oon e hae $36.00... 
in preparation. Victor, # doz $36.00.... 
Compasses, Dividers, &c.— Sere Fellee Plates—see Plates, Felloe. 
Com: , Calipers, Dividers.70@70&10% | Money, ¥ GOS..........sseeeseeees $182820/ Litth Wheels.— 
Older we vig esseaenenneaeue 60&54 Drawing Kuaives—S8ee Knives, | Derny andCincinnati....... .......45&5% 
es & C bi snes seaas Drawing. PU iidcccncnadus. uccaacésdnand 50&5% 
d Inside or Outside...... 50a5 
Wing a. sien ka Sassoceeessenensreneuses = Drills 4 Drill Stecks— Files— 
(Call's Pat, Inside)......-..e-ceeereres Blackamiths b $1.75 
vecueceetececececccccccecesss--00% | Blacksmiths’...............-.--. cl Nicholson Fil a is De 
Forevens & G0.'8....0s..ssce0d ‘268104 | Blecksmiths’ Seit-eeding, cach $7 50,508 ee. aes Oe ide elk 10ksE 
t's Breast, P.S. & W.....sseeeeeeeeeee 408108 | Nicholson (X. F.) Files.........+.+..+++« 25% 
Spring Calipers and Dividers....26&10% | Breast, Wilson’s............... i 95.00 32% | Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds). ....75% 
Lock Calipers and Dividers......... 25% | Breast, Millers Falls. nertes each $3.00, 25% (extra prices on certain sizes) 
Combination Dividers............+.+ 25 | Breast, Bartholomew’s.. nee log 0 G@. & H. Barnett (Black Diamond). ais 
’ ’ 1 ee 
Ceopers’ Tools—See Tools, Coopers’. Ratchet, WSRETP SD. 2. ccececee coos -20G20454 ia ed €0&10@605 10& 10% 
Ratchet, DRGGTEOEE De cccccsecacovcsscxes 25% Kagiec "Gee 1086p G08 108 10% 
Cerd— Ratchet, Parker’s............+++. 20@20&5 Other makers, best brandsd0&10@60&: 
Sash. Ratchet, b been Bicceceseces an -20& 10% Fair brands ............. 60&10&10@70&5% 
CURIE ciciladeintesnnes ¥ ®, 10¢ @ 11¢ | Retchet, Weston’s............ 20@25% | Second quality .....+-+++++s 70&10@75&10% 
Patent, good q quality....... ¥ b, 12 @ 12¢ | Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action. .-25@30$ | ji ejier’s Horse Rasps...... 50&7 5g@50&104 
White Cotton Braided, talr. BD, 2444@25¢ Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis........ nae McCaffrey’s Horse Rasps. ....... 50&10% 
Common Russia Sash......¥® ®, 124@13¢ | Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00; Cheisea Horse Rasvs. Hand Gut.. 9@10¢ 
Patent Russia Sash .... --¥ B, 14¢ paseosenie, $12.00... .0eeeecereeee 208108 | arcade Horse Kasps..........c0..« 60.%.10% 
Cable Laid Italian Sash -® BD. 21@22¢ | Wilson’s Drill Stocks.................. 104 
India Cable Laid Sash .........+ ¥ D, 12¢ | Automatic Boring Tools Butcher’s ist, 20% 
Silver Lace— Twist —— Stubs list, 25@30¢% 
A Quality, White, 50¢.............55. 254 | Cleveland... 
Quality, ore. ivcconsedessacas 25 < | Diamond, W. BW atone 50&10&548 Fixtures. 
ality, White, 30¢..........-6e.0« 10% | emma 8s Pat. Groove Shank —- Grindstone— 
ality, Drab, 35¢...........-.-.-. 10% WEED cocates sencucvssecesancdues 
ayiven Spring. Extra Braided White,34¢ | New Process snes Pant... igs eesteesees 
Sylvan Spring, Extra Braided, Drab..30¢ | Standard. ............ P Se . 
Semper Idem, Braided, White......... 30¢ | Syracuse (Metal list) on BS. BW. CO... cee eeee 
ptian, India Hemp, Braided. ...-. Ort) Bits or Bit Stock Drills— 





agen White 


Samso' 
Braided, White Cotton, 50¢. .30@380&5t 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 55¢...30@20&54% 
Braided, italian Hemp, 55¢..30@30a5¢ 
Braided, Linen, 80¢........... S0@30&5% 
Tate’s Cotton Braided, White. @ ® ,28¢,10» 


Wire Picture. 

Braided or Twisted................ 75&104 
Corkdcrews—see Screws, Cork. 
Corn Kaives and Cutters—See 

Enives, Corn. 
Crackers, Nut— 
Table (H. & B. Mfg. Co.)............ 


Blake’s Pattern........... # doz $2.00, 104 
Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co... ........ 
Cradles— 
@rain.......... eeenee + -fOR5R2G50k10K24 
Crayons. 
White Crayons, ® gross .............. 
D. M. oe Mfg. Co. Co., Metal Work- = 
D. ot Sawa Mfg. Co., Rolling iat 
ar, $2.50...... Setandéaene séncoucas 
Bee also Chalk. 


Crow Bara—See Bars, Crow. 
Curry Combe—See Combs, Curry. 
Curtain Pine—See Pins Curtain 
Cutters— 


Meat. 
Stpen’s ¥ dos..... ondagincstessouncosd 
areas “g1d.00 nt, 00 $00 00 
Woodruff’s ® d me st 
WOR ccavxacts sus weuananand aie 150) 
ales Pattern ¥ dos........ +» {20@ 085% 
besstecs cere ican 13 





Each... .82,00 $2.75 $3.00 le i, 
Miles’ Chalienge # ee 


seceees o tos $30.00 Ho. 


See Augers and Hita. 
Drill Chucks,—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans-See Pans, Dripping. 


Drivers, Screw. 
Douglas sate. ee 








Fluting Machines—See Machines, 
Fluting. 

Fluting Scissers—See Scissors, 
Fluting. 

Fodder uecezera—See Squeezers, 
maa.~ “ 


Forks— 


Disston’s.. Hay,Manure, &c.,Asso List. peg 
Buck Bros.. Hay, ae &c., Phila, List. 
Stanley R. & L. Co. a a Plated, see Spoons. 
No. 64, Varnished Handles. 6FR&1 
No. 86... - : se wapaldgsaitadande nee ** Toate ~~ 
Sargent & Co. ‘8 White Vert 
No. 1 Forged Blade.......... 60&10&108 ermont........ $9.00@10.00 
“> 2 and 60. ATS Red, Polished and Varntebon® ees $150 35s 
WUE TEL: sWuncexdncecunadaician eices 
Screen, Window and Door— 
Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 
10% 
Warner’s Screen Corner Irons.. he 
Stearns’ Frames and Corners. ee 





Grawrfords A nstat le scasiaen yi ee 7 ast 
ich’s an e ee ceccccecccece evccccece 7 
Allard’s Spiral, new list............... 25% ne aoe _ 
Kolb’s Common Sense don $8.60;258108 Buffalo Champion.. 

Syracuse Screw-Driver Bits... .30&30&5% | Shevard’s Lightniag 

Serew.l river Rita .. 8 dos. 50@7Ke etcccecccese 

Screw-Driver Bits, Parr’s......¥ $6.26 | Blizsard............. 

Fray’s Hol. Hdle. Sets. No. 3. £2.00, — Action Crown 

P.D. & Co.'s all Stee..........eeeeeees Star” i etininalnedesninbssddeenaipelecaiiane 
eee feaeeg 7 | PN chguacddndiccacaundace oeeee  SOR1 


Brace Screw Drivers. 
Buck Bros.’ Screw-Driver Bi 


Ez Beaters,—See Beaters, Egg. 
Egg Poachers.—See Poachers, Egg. 
Blectric Bell Sets.—See Bells, Elec- 

ic. 


Emery. — No. 4 to No. 54 to Flour,CF 





Peete meee eenweeeres 


Keystone, P. D. & Co., each 


Fruit and Jelly Presses—S8ee 
Presses, Fruit and Jelly, 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 

Funnels. 


Gersdorff’s Perfection, Standard and 


46gr. 160gr. F.FF.| Globe; Tin, 1 gro., 10%; 2 to 5 gro., 
Kegs, ® B.,.deg 5 ¢ 20 $ ; 500 10 gr0...-scecseceseceseces 36 
egs, ¥ D...454¢ be ¢ Lt 8 dos, 18% 6 to 13 
‘ m, © 3.8 t als 3s¢ doz., %; Over 12 dos..............25% 
in case.......6 ¢ be 5 ¢ Furnaces, Soldering. 
10-D cans, less Burgess No. 8 Gem, tin reservoir. ...$7.00 
than 10.....10 @ 10 @ Burgess No. Gem, copper reservoir, 8.50 


H 








mon Hemp Fuse, for dry 
Commoe Cotton Fuse,for dry ground 2,85 


Stebbin’s Pattern.............. 80@80&5s 
stebbin’s Genuine... eeked -.60&10&108 
"8 Ends. 40108 
Chase’s Hard Metal................-50&10$ 
Midccccceeecses cace eteescoscaneces 208 
Lincoln’s enaen z 
No: 1, o ‘No. * $8; =~ , oS +} 
ae 
M 
Starr-tUe Surface. Center and acrenel 


genes R. & L. o- ’s Butt ana Rabbet 


e 254 
ioeon 
Wire, Be o a & Shai 


Gimiets— 
Nail and Spike. ypesete 
“ Eureka” Gimlets.. 
Dee shepardsc 
Double e cut I 
Dou 





oe 


reat tas 


Improved > 
Doda’s Liquid Glue 


Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue 
Grease, Axle. 


Fraser’s .........K eb ’ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs...® dos 1B 
1.20; 2 ® $2.00 
Dixon’s Ev ace pails, 
Lower grades, al temmale — 
Grindstenes— "— - 
Small, at factory . --# ton 87.506 
Family, regular cnc nacecetacaes ‘os 
Family, Cleveiana Stone Co.......... 20% 


Grindstone Fixtures—sSee Fixtures 
Grindstone. 


ack Saws—See Saws. 
Hafts, Awl. 





Sew.ng, Brass Fer.# gr, $3.50..... 4521 
Pat. Sewing, — on *“f0al08 
—_ — Gtadeeenne * doz $1.2. 
at. Peg, P’ 00... 
Pat. Peg. Plain To ‘op. ‘gain a G6 sbaton 
Halters. 
Covert’s, Rope, Jute ...... 6 0&2a 
Covert’s, Rope, 7-16-in., Ju ten tae 
Covert’s, Rope, sin. Hemp esedee - 50&29 
Covert’s Adj. Halters ........ 40&23 
Covert’s Hemv Horse and Cattle Tie, 
60&24 
Covert’s Jute Horse Ties...... coceetl 
Covert’s Jute Cattie Ties.. ae 
Covert’s Adj. Web Halters... 
Hammers— 
Handled Hammers— 
agecies. list Dec. 1, hoon -25&10@ 358 
> alo Renae Co... 
umason & Beckley. a 
Atha Tool Co........ He * 250@50&10s 
I eaciaietedaciaei an 
C. Hammond & Son. @-«.++s-40210@—% 


Fayette R. Plumb. 
Artisans’ Choice, A. - Nail.. ieee 
Regular Y. & P., - Nail 
Horseshoe "Turning H A ee 508 
Other Hammers.............c00s porte 
Chesey’s Claw... 0a10¢ 
Cheney’s Machinist’s & Riveting 5u0R5% 


Hartford, Nali dammers.......... -40Rd, 

Magnetic ‘Pack, Nos 1.23, Mase 
SS -—- 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox ..... ......... «..408 





Handcuffs and Leg lrons—See 
Police Goods, 
Handles— 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
» See" see: No, 3 


; No. No. 2 and No, 4 
Reversible, 
Champion......... eocccccccccccccscecccs dl 


fron, Wrought or Cast— 
| Oe or “ae 


eeeeee eee 


Pat. Auger, Ives’ 
’ eet : 
.? set $1.00 


Swans. se eee 
ine. ey Shovel, Bo... cece 50+.508102 


Ja eeeeereee 




















388 THE IRON AGE. 
_ Corrugated Strap &T. .. 50@50&104% K 
anaes 70% | Screw Hook ena} foie ¥ Diss | Braces gee. Plain, list Jan, 1, '91..2585% 
, old patterns. ..60&10&1 n., e pun, . 1, "Ol... 
Barn Door, New England...60&10&10@70 | Strap.......... +++ (22 to 86 in., ® b. 6 Brass, Spun, Pla. W.Mlist Jan. 1, 91.20% 
Samson sree Anti-Friction..... enenea % in., 8 D 734¢ ed and Tea—See Hollow are. 
Orleans Steel...............0.++++ % | Screw Hook and Eye.... in.,® m 53¢¢ K 
G8. Wood Wrought Wood Track eo eens 55% in.,® b 434¢ oys— 
cvcccccececccccessens oe Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 82 and 34 Lock Asso’n list Dec, 30, 2006... AONRSS. 
See eee eee eee Hee eee ee 50&104 60& 
d Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co.’s Eagle, Cabinet, &C..........sese008 
Bider and Voostee, ae cen racececoe eh | Tenet Eiind Hinges, Bos, Bend SS Hotclikiss’ Brass Pied abe 
SMmax Anti-Friction.................. i i mes nih otchkiss, Copper and Tinned........ 
Seana te Friction tor Wood Tracksox | ROWE Plate...........-0-sssees00s 70e10% | Hotchkiss’ Pad. and Cab........ a 
Trac 55% | Plate es 8, 10 & 12 in., # D.....5¢ Ratchet Bed Keys... weees mi dos 94.00, 158 
“ Providence ” {8 over 12 in, ® B..... 4¢ | Wollensak Tinned...... sransnnncaed 104 
Hoes— Kuife Sharpeners—See Sharpen- 
Eye— ers, Knife. 
Ee Te I cosincisceknawnnsen . 20% 
Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern..45&5% | Knives. 





Boss 

Best Anti-Friction...............+.+ 60&10% 
Duplex (Wood Track)........... 60&10&5% 

*s are. # doz pr. 4 in, $10.00; 5 Loe 

Terry’s se Steel Anti-Friction Leader Sok 108 
partes Steel Anti-Friction Ideal..50&104% 
Cronk’s Patent, Steel Covered...... % 
Wood Track Iron Clad, ® ft. 10¢ 


Carrier Steel Anti- Peetion 
Architect, # set $6.00........ 


See eee eoeeeeeeeeesseee 






20&1' 
Stearns’ Naga ers tra] 
Stearns’ Challenge.. .. .25&10@25£10£104 
.. £0@40854 
20&1048 


Qmerics # set $6, 
ooster, No. 

— an arises ptereeoensenaaa 
eens 08. ~~ | eee 
Cincinnati g cane aenace 

aangen, os ,7and 8...... 
En nennsscontsssemsenshed 60@60&108 
Bickel Cast Irom........csse-2-000 ve 504 
Nickel, Malleable Iron and Steel .... 404% 


Scranton Anti-Friction Single Strap 
Wild West, 4 in. Wheel, $15.00; 
Wheel, $21 





Harness Snaps—Ssee Snaps. 


Siatchets— 


american Axe and Tool Co. 


wees See ee eeeeeeeee 


Peck’s 
Underhiii's 





Ree e eee ee eee EERE EOE ee ee eee eeee 


Llins 
Schulte. Lohoff & Co............ 50@50&54 
Hey and Straw Kuaives—S8ee 


Enives. 
Hinges— 
Blind Hinges— 
A pepbessccsecescenes ecevcvecessce — 
Biark’s, Nos, ‘l; 8,'6; 40 and 60°°"**” 
a 
Clark’s Mortise Gravity..........00..++ 
Bargent’s Nos. 1, 3, 5,11, 13 
76&1) 10&5¢ 
Sargent’ 8, SS) ae 7&10&104 
Reading’s Gravity...... 75&10@75&10&5% 
She 
Noiseless poocessense coccc cccccconc st LOn 
pabnneonsebesaresenesh coccccce 2O0% 
BED. .c00 .cncccveccce ov coccescccneeD 
Clark’s Genuine Pattorn.. poeaseucas .. 80% 
0. 8., Lull & Porter . seeeeee T0108 
Acme, Lull & Porter. ..  ...-..-.+++ 
Queen fa ity Reversible. _..70&10&5@75% 
ee ee cca " eatoates | N 


North's A Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 
2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Brick, 


veveeel Of 


eeeeeeeeenee 


Gate Hinges— 


Feeeeeeeeetees 





% 
. # doz $5.00 558104 


..¥# d0z $12.50 
Spring Hinges— 

G6 ee eeeee 

ears Serine oe Ge tee ee 


1 
Barker’s Double pesanraecn 
Union Mf s. _— 








aeccee 


os. 

Empire and Crown. 
Hero and Monarch ........ 
a Gem, and Star. 


xtra 5@10 ¢ often 
given. 


* 
M 


E 


Wrought Iron Hinges. 
List February 14, 1891. 


rap and T....... diebeteneonene +0 050X108 


Lane’s Razor ry Scovil Pattern. ..30% 

Maynard, B, & O. Pat... ..cccocsccores 45858 

Sandusky Tool oS OQ, Pat. 

Ap. Axe and Tool Co., 8S. & O. 

OB. senses ccencneespencngedsen 

Chattanooga Tool Co., 8. & 0. Pat..c0e 
5@60&104 

GE. cscccnce s0encds socecescosccsss 60&10¢ 

Handled— 


Garden, Mortar, &c.. 

Planter’s, Cotton &c 
Warren Hoe.......... 
Magic ... vween . “ie dou $4.00 


Hog Rings ond Ringers--See 
og Rings ” 


Hlotating Apparatus —See Ma 








chines, 
Hellow-Ware—See Ware, Hollow. 
Holders. 
Bag. 
Sprengle’s Pat,....... + ¥ dos $18..... 608 


Bit. 
Extension, 
Barber's, ® o- ase —, 


ae ¥ dos $24. 
¥ doz $24.00, 


00, 40% 
40854 


Bals 
N homes File Holders. ............. 
oy ee: 208 


Hooke— 


Cast Iron— 
Bird ose ae list... f 


oa sae szeses 
es ne, ee 8 list. 
Clothes Line, Reading list. 
ear SRendine ies. s 
Cast oni Bat ne Hat, feeaie =. 
1 
Coatand Flat, Reading .60&10@ 508 108iog 
Wrought Iron— 

Cotton -¥ doz $1.25 
Cotton Pat. (N.Y.Maliet & Handle Wks. 
.&8, its. Co.)...50% 
Se 

rought Goods. 

Wire— 
m Coat and Hat, Gem, list April, 


-. 60@S0k108 
wee. Coat and Hat, Miles , Uist April, 


-50@50a104 


Tassel and Picture 
Wrought Staples, 


Indestructible Coat and Hat.. 45@t5&56 
Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.60@0&104 
Handy Hat and Coat. 50a10@604£ 
ar Ceiling Hooks.. ° oan 





oon eeecseecessonscee R0@R0R 104 
Atias, Coat and Hat.. *160@60&10% 
Bright Wire Goods, see ‘Wire. 

Miscellaneous. 

Grass .No.2, $2.00: No. 3, $2.25; No. 4, $2.50 
— DS GEREB. 2 nce rencccscscesé # doz $2.25 
ih 6 ULCER SRAn bias weneneheseee 60% 
Whithetree_Patent sine pukseiamnbnnewel 55% 
Hooks and Eyes—Mallieable Iron. 
70@70&104 
Hooks and Eyes—Brass........ 10&104 
Fish Hooks, American................. 504 
Bench Hooks............ See Bench Stops. 


Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse. 


Horse Shoes—See Shoes, Horse, 
Hose, Rubber— 





COMMOTER.. vcccccescccens scene 75@75&5% 
Standard.... we 

Extra ° 

N. Y. B. & P. Co., Para os 

N. z- B. & P. Co., Extra........-40@40&5% 


:B. & P. Co., Dundee... .40&10 @ 60% 
Saseve~ 


Blair’s Adjustable,......... ¥ gr $8.00 
Blair’s Adjustable Clipper .....8 gr 7.00 
Hubbard’s Solid Steel.......... War 4.50 

Indurated Fiber - W ar e-— S8ce 

Ware, Indurated Fiber.— 
Irens. 
Sad— 

From 4 to 10, at factory....¥ i D, - 
Self-Heating.............-. ® doz $9.00 net 
Self-Heatt p Rathore". . ..¥ doz $18.00 net 
— Pott’s es peoseestan sos :.80G008:10% 
Ex Cold Handle Sed 1 Ms aeccaid 


Ideal Irons new ena ‘* Ton108 
Salamander, [PONS.....66+5 seseeeseeesBO 
B. B, Sad Irons, # B,.......00000. vgn |; 
Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, # 

ren ieveraibis, Sait Frater W doa $84.00 
Chi ndry (N.E. Butt Co.) 8 » 15% 





Maho 
Sensible, “ist 


Sensible Tailor’s ‘Irons: ...: += S564 
National Self-Heating......... oeecccces 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers.......... # B19 @21¢ 
Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan.1 1886. 
Irons, Pinking, per doz., 65¢. 


Jack Screws—See Screws. 
oJ Jacks, Wagon. 


Fee eweetereeee evcccccccocseccecccGO 


srvcccscecccccececess AOS 


Butcher, Shoe, fo— 
es 8 Butcher Knives, List Dec. 8, 
Ames’ Butcher Knives. 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c Tt) 
Jordan’s AAAl, Butchers’, list. “a 
N a al Butcher Knives........... 40&10% 

W. Wilson, aspen : we $2.00; 7 
= en $2. 70; 8 in., $3.80 
Ames’ Shoe Knives........cc.0.c.0s 20@25s 
Ames’ Bread Knives. ¥ doz $1.50, 15@204 
Moran’s Shoe = Secs veccnvecaaver 
Hay and Straw........... See 







tlery. 
Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co, Western Pat, 


Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent..... 
corn— 


BRET Bane. seccceccccceses opuecenaveen 104% 


Wadsworth’s............ ' 
Drawt 






Sete eee eeeeee 


NET Be vccccscecsce ese 
A 
Wilkinson’s Folding 


Hay and Straw— 


Lightning, from jobbers. ...$8.00 @ $9.00 
Wadsworth’s............. 4087 O& 10% 
Carter’s Needia anes # dos $11. 1.50 
OO ¥ doz $13.00@13,50 
Auburn Hay, Com. and Spear Point. — 
STE <0 ccevcnstansesa. paaneaien 

wene® me! seccescees + dos. $7.00 @ ga.00 


Am. aa ro” ? Le 1 plade, $7; 
we $12; 3 es, $18 


SERRE Ree eee ee ee eee es Fee 


throp’ 20&108 
Smith’s, ¥ dos, Single, $2. 00: Double, $3 
ann 








Knapp & Cowles. ........... 
Buffa Adfustable. eal don'en 
Buffalo Double Adj’table. ® dos 
K nobs— 

peer Hincrl... Ceccercercccce coved +4 

r Por. -< pobececeescccoccases 70@75% 
Door Por. Nickel, .........e00ees 
Door Por. Plated, Nickel 2. 2.25 
Drawer, Porcelain..... eli 10&10% 
Hemacite Door Knobs......... 4081 
Yale & Towne Wood, list Dec., 1885. ..404 
Furniture. Plain......... 766 gro inch, 1 Os 
Furnit Wood Screws....... 10% 
Base, Rubber Tip........ - 70810854 
Picture, Judd’s...... nee 
Picture, Sargent’s............+000.-70@108 
Picture, Hemacite.......... Grseseced 

Shutter, 4 Semen pocoecsccendeadees 6581 

Carriage J~ eorinaniene 80¢, 602104 
Bardsley’s Wood Seen t Shutter, &c..40% 

adles.— 

Melting, Sargent’s......... -. 565108 
Melting, Reading. .........0.....0 35&1 
Melting, Monroe's Pat.. - dos ae, 408 
a RATS ee 
Melting, Warner’s............. oe eeeeee DOS 

Lanterns— 
Tubular— 
Plain with Guards, ¥ dos...., set tO 
Lift Wire, with Guards...... 4.00@4.25 
Square Plain, with Guards.... ae 00 
Sq. Lift Wire, with Guards.... .....$4.50 


Police Lanterns nehuding pacbages). 
2%-inch Bull’s-eye Police regular... 








# doz 83. 60 
3-inch Bull’s-eye Police regular........ 
| # doz $3.90 
| 24-inch Bull’s-eye Police flash light ... 
¥ doz $4.00 
83-inch Bull’s-eye Police fash ght = 
doz $4.50 
Lawn Mowers—See Mowers, Lawn. 
Leaders, Cattle, 
Humason. Beckley & Co,’s............. 70% 
i tctsmiedienann annus dell 66%%,2 104 
TROGOMIISS. ..02 0 ccccccscscccces e cee seeceOe 
Peck, Stow & W. Riliatiten oc «t+ ce AOS 
Lemon Squeezers—see Squcezers, 
Lemon. 
Lifters, Transom, 
Wollensak’s ; 
Class 3 and 4, Bronzed Iron.......... 50% 
Class s and 4, Bronze Metal...........25% 
Class Sand 4, Brass ~-B5% 
Skylight Li 
Crown, Kagle and Shield 
Reiher’s, list Feb. 20, 1891. 
suouers Iron Rods,....... 50&10&10&2¢ 
Braaa. Real arenes or Nicke! Plate. .80¢ 
Excelsior. 0000 s0000 sseseeseesees DORRRGES 
Shaw’s..... Soecccccceccse eeccccoes + 0&1 
Payson’s: 

BIVOFBAL. 2000 cceMecrercccccccscccoses 608 
Solid Grip . 60&10% 
Ten perial, ..cccccveccccce cocccces - 5O&104 
Lines— 


Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s......508 
Draper’s and Tate's Gaal ce geegeees = 
Draper’s Masons’ Linen, 84 ft. 

$2.28; No. 4 


1.25; No. 2, $1.75; me. 
ie i cinnes cain .5ES 


75; No. 6, 

m Chalk.......... 

Samsor “Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 46, $2.59) 
0, $6.00; No. 


ore Lake, Braided, N 
1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00; No.’ 8, $7.60 

40x | Mason’s Linen, No, 8%, $1.60; ‘No.4 
$2.00; No. 414, $2.60, 


February 25, 1899 






—_= 


Mason’s Colored Cotton.... , 
Wire goes. Nos, jareeesibs 


100 ¢ ve: PRY 
Ventilator “Cord «i. “oe $2.80 
White or Drab Cotton,. ¥ dos $7.50, 


Links, Open, 
Terry’s—per gro.: 
PORicscccs & 2 8 
$6.00 8.00 12.00 
hae. oe &o.— 


Ragle, G Gaylord Par- a List eateren. By rey 


4 
16.00 


ker and C oe ay 
Deitz, Nos. 36 einee 
Deits, Nos, 51 to 3s. 


Stoddard Lock Co..../°2"".7""" 
® oe ion” Night Latches... 


BM OCs rca svanassia ++ 40@408 
wt at a Trunk via a 







eee eset en seeeees 


See ee eee eee eeeeeees 


Deitz Flat Ke 

L. & C. Round Ke: 
L. & C, Flat Ke 
Romer’s Night 
Brooklyn Latches. 


perovsceeens net 
sie eneen eeteter Cc cecces coece Bae 

Eagle Look Co.............0 40224 
Romer’s, Nos. 0 to 91........ 






Romer’s Scandinavian, &., Nos. 100 2" 
508. .166 





‘ine. eeevccecee ececcecccceed 








pring en 
Hammonds Window Tone eas: 
ommon 4s p’d and 
Nc 6iia hens canateeannamnasa ar 4.00 
Common Sense, Nickel P’ 
ii ee ill cides eeiel 
Kempshai\’s Gravity. 
Kem shalt’s BOE kins censaces 
Corbin’s Dais oa Feb. 16, 
ds oo ener Os 
Hugunin’s Sash Melpason eevecerd 25R5a24 
Hugunin’s New Sash Locks..... . 2585425 
Stoddard “ Practical”. .............0. 104 
a ee Oe 10854 
Liesche’s, No. 100, wie geis » $10..008 
Davis, Bronze Barnes 
Champion Safety, list Seana 1889. 705 
i .-...- sii.3- sttpawesSeuees 
Giant, list Jam., 1892. ...... ose oss r0aee 
Lumber Toels—See Tools. Lumber 


Lastro— 


Your-ounce Bottles.. a om, $1.75; Sw 
gross...... exseawenesees 


” 

Ml asttune. 

Boring— 

Without 

ee Uprigh . 505 
Snell's, hice’s Pat. 6.60 “6.76, 40& 108108 
Jennings ...... see» 6.50 6,75,45@452108 
Other Machines... 2.35 2,75....... woecene 
Phillips’ Patent 

A jn BBD. CB- navcues 

SS err FBO ccccoscccvsces 268 

% Rolls ..... h 
nox, ¢ hen Holls...... ‘i #3.00 cach jw 


Rolls, 
Eagle, 3}¢-inch Roll, 
EKagle, 54-inch Roll, $2,85..............968 
re lite $3.50; 6 in., $4.00; 8 


each 
Crown Jewel 6in . 
American, 5 in., 
ach 


O@OGR .. 2. cccccccccccccccccesccccs 
Domestic Flu 





a Hand oe vs $165, 


Hand juter, No. 86 ¥ a 


Reet eee ees setae ae teassseseees 


Peete teen eee e eee eeeeeeseeesese eee 


Clark’s Hand Fluter.# doz $15.00.....35% 


Combined Fluter and Sad Iron, 
¥ doz $15.00,,.,.308 
Buffalo ¥ doz $10,00..,,.10% 


Hoisting 
Moore’s Hawa Hoist, wan Lom: 
moore’ di dee. ea cnatidabenssend 


ae Griv § Secor Tackle Blocks: : 


sathenm a Warns, ¥ dos No.1, an No, 
2, $45; No. 3, $42. 

Western Star *"# dos No. 2, $45 No.3 
$48. 





+208 
408 
125% 
25% 



















































IRON AGE. 
























389 


or 308 eet... a5 2. -70 _« 
Victor Track Rail, 7¢ # foot. .... soa 
—. double braced, Steel “1Gs 2 
Moore's Weoaaht Ira... 222:. GY 


one. nee Association g0ous. ,.66%@70E 
Cast Steel. outside goods 


eee eee ee ee eee eee 


# doz $4.90 
a -# doz $3.75 
Favorite Lawn Rake......... @ doz $4.40 
Ft. Sone — ~_— fase — = 


$6.00... 
Razers— 
% R. Torrey Razor asqneseseess 205 
Wostenholme = Butcher, $10 to 2..108 
Jordan’s AAAI, ni -net 
Jordan’s Old Faithful aaa list... -.net 
Ge icdcianexcctaceediven #8 doz ‘$5. 60 
Razor Strops—See Strops, Razor. 
Binge one Ringers. 





7-0 aaaascreee 
Hotchkiss’ low list... 308 
Humason, Beckley & Co.'s...... -- 7081048 
re Stow & W. ’s..50&1! 0&108 
Hdw. Co., White M low list. 
zon of Hill Ri a -- 8 dos 
of the Hill Rings... 3e 





a at 
fc Hos R — aes 00 
Rivets a sad urrs— 


Iron, list Nov. 17, °87..... -.... anna 
Copper........... a ical O&54 
Co nm, Bettina Brand........40% 
Vet Sets—See Sets. 
so 
Rollers— 
Barn Door, en ae 
Acme Moore’s ea eattae. «0 .--00- ER 
Manila. 5.16 in.diam. es 
SN acnnahddaadabenand $ 


“waite aD ise 
#8 D11%¢ 


Sete ee wre eeee 


eee e ner ree eeseeeereees 





in 

d 5-1 
ay Ro oe 
New Zealand. Tarred 
Note.—Manufacturers’ Seisee on abo 
1¢# B less, f.0.b. factory—less 144 ¢ f. 


Cotton Rope............ # DBD 1344e16¢6 
RIO SIE cncvcwssaverace ¥ BD 64676 
Wire— 
List Pears. 192, 
Dn deus | Sikadddunddctesden 458 
Aggies 
Roxwone PORTING 1OBRN10&I 0108 
Boxwood, Stanley R. & L. Co..80@10&10¢ 
WO Riccccs . . .. aetaunanee 


Sea be oem, Sad. 
an an me a r 
Cleth—See Paper and Cloth, Sand 
a—See Locks, i a 
Sash Wreights-see We Weights, 
Fillers 
usage. 


Sawe—Tbe following prices are 
often cut by jobbers. 
Disston’s Circular 


Seacace caters 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sar 


ee tate eeces 





Hand, el and Rip.........25@25&5¢ 

Narrow Champion Cross Cuts with 
Handles, # foot......... eeeasen a 

Geass Thin 


aa. ee Thin Back Cross 


GT Si ews cunedvegss<ceaqaes 29@31 
— Man Caamnpian Cross Cuts. ® . 


Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. ~ 
Hand. Panel and Rip. 
Narrow Chamvion Cross Cuts with 


Hand ,) eee 18@20¢ 
oe TE Back Cross Cuts, = 


share eden adbeanes 29@31 
one i Man Channptan Odes Gata > ft.. ™ 


Atkines’ Circular Shingle and H 
Atking’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 


atkins’ Holiow Back X Cuts. + foot 208 
Atkins’ M 
Atkins’ One- 


Mill and 
Saw, wi 


oe eeeersee 


rt’ > 
Patis, Ges Eviege, Custas’y Bechet Pisend..00008 &. wv. for N. E. a 
globo" Sningzoaaonges | Oaleamieed trom a ay ag useell’s Parallel. seen -...2c..0. 30 
Lignumvits--s-iiekory & Le muwelignt Weiguatt eats ga 7s 8.00 3.25 | B.S. & W. Cast Steel. s-. " 
ierzosks bersar Biveerywocne se fet tae bs weecruent eo 
Regu elwig’s . *s Pat. Wire Cutters...........- 
tattocks. “60&10@00810855 | sidney Shepard & Co. 8.08 | Storrili's Parallel, ¥ dos, $1 tid.60: somos 
res— EE cai dcecdxsces ’ : 10 in. $21 
exgnard Fiberware,, No, + Pecks © | Fire Buck i i nlnah orcas ee 
zen, S Cronk’s Button Pa‘tern ..... 5Oe10 a4 
mone Cutters—See Cutters, Meat. an pega Fibre Ware—25% Cronk’s Carrier Pli rs........ 60@60&5% 
iarness— Pia ‘ 
abigaders * rewire Renee = . $2.00 Stable and _ 14 qt SER, OOP te gee cesnnes 
Mille round bottom....# doz $7.80 | Stanley’s Duplex. ...... - 210% 
Co. ree— To *tandard bre Ware— ‘ ee, - Handy.....c.e..cccee cove 20&10% 
an. Plain. Decr’d | VISBIOTM 6 ow. one cece es sevens cesees 
Box and mene often ‘made which are | water Pails, 12qt., per dos. 4. 00 $4.50 | Pocket Levels. ........ 70&10@ 708108105 
~ r than above discount Dairy Paiis, 14 qt., per dos. 6.00 | Davis lron Levels............+0++++es000 
pine hnler rise MIg CO.20&10G30$ | FirePails,No.1,12 gt.per dos £50 Davis’ Inclinometérs .............. iomion 
fro swift, Lane Bros.......-. 208108 Fire Pails ‘No.2,14 qt.per dos 5.00 Poachers. 
| masees — See Knives, Horse wane eveeeses oes 6.00 : Bustalo Sean aE Pose 9 dos, No, 
e Ti bcsensnes 4 1, $6.00; No, 2, $9.00............. 
Molasses Gates—See Gates. Mo Slop Jars bal. trap)...... 8.00 9.00 | Silver & ey 6-Ring..# doz $4 ; $ Ring $2 
lasses. > Chamber ails, 14-qt........ 6.50 7.50 Pokes. Antmal— 
Beuey Drawers — See Drawers! ons Bishop’s I. X # doz 36.00 
= oping eet oe 
ers, Lawn. ° op’s Pioneer. . ‘ oz $3. 
eaeuiuean New Model, |. Excelsior, my ER Prosnsewssnostes — % . off Bene "a American. weeeceee “* % pod 76 
Continental, &c ee iee Silver & a Co. CTOs ccccccnvacsesss 40% | Eagle, Single Stale............#@ doz $3.75 
=. vs . **** 8108108 fr, — le Stale..........# doz $2.75 
vista 60&10@60&10&5% — et olice Goods. 

Bay st BEANS. 020 0cereeeed OE cesses R.1, Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15.00% dos 10 
Other Machines... -. 608 10&5@70% : "aor. ‘48.00 $3. 78 28 $4.75 ws; 25 Re I. _ Co., Leg Irons, $25.00 # doz 108 
vMazzles— : eee Dale 8 improved Handeutt affs : 2 Handa, 

BaLety....-.eeeeereeseeees # dos, $3.00, 264 Polished, 1 Polished, . # dos 43. $48.00; Nickeled, 
Nats Sides 72.00; Nickeled, $84.00...........+.. 
tand Wire. See Trade Report. Steel Edge, No.1............++ ¥ doz $1.75 | J. P. Lovell’s Police Goods ae ———— 
Wire weation ist, J July 15,'89.75410@804 | Paper and Cloth— Pottoh, Metal. 20s 
Tack Mfrs.’ list... .....-..- 70@70&108 Sand and Emery — nce eeccesces seccccevcccccccs es 
Is, Standard Pen ny. List April 19. 1886............ ..50@60a108 | Eres PABLO 0... 2. -seeeeeeene . 
Wire Bop a9 base. ....81.95 @ $2.00 Sibley's Emery and Grocus Gloth.....304 | 9#8ton’s Silver Compound....... “Seeks 
Card Polish, Stove. 
Hores.6 7 8 9 10 Parere. Joseph Dixon’s 
ses @ 256¢ 24¢ 23¢. 
ausable.... .28¢ 26¢ * sa 
Clinton, Fin..19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 35¢ 146. Seanad irror 
RaseX.... ....28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ by 
Ler goa" Hae 170100188 18 izou 
den ¢ 17¢ 16¢ 1b¢ 14¢..... 
Putnam.,.....28¢21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢. Fami 
234 21¢ 204 toe 184. SNROR TRIES  ncccaunnecedagesteens | 
Vulean.....-+ e 50 
Northwest’n.25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ B¢. Yates dard Paste Polish, 10.» cans, . 
Globe..... +. 23¢ 21¢ 206 19¢ ng 50 Jet Black .... $8 
Boston.....- BBG Z1¢ WE 19¢ 18¢. Pleside.... ¥ 
Diamond 0. K. Enamei.. .) .00 
Bs Gececceceee 256 23¢ 22¢ nes L Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish ¥ aro 00 
ve Polish.. 
O. B-K.......256 $86 £86 She Sie. Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 6 and 10 & 
Maud 8......25¢ 286 22¢ 21¢21¢. Black Jack Water’ Paste, 6 and'io >” 
Champlain ..286 26¢ 266 246 23¢. Nickel Piate Baste 2220022077 
25102104 Crown Paste. -# » $7. 
earan8e aoe Se B29 te DOE, --30&108 Crown Paste, in 6 and 10 ® pails # 'm 12¢ 
Cham ee 168108105 tiasi Black Flag. 6 and'id'® palin. "'e'ne ie 
Capewell.....28¢ 5¢ at atesse 23¢. White Mountain ....... ideal dos $4.50 | Black Flag, liquid, in bottles, taro. "48.00 
Star. 286 21¢ [ue 10g ge * | Antrim Combination.........# doz = Inamona Kock Nickel Cleaner. .# 4 . 
r oosier eee eee eee eee enee . 10, 
anchor.......23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 1oe Ise 18¢ naa SAFALOESB. 2.0.00 00eeees dos Poppers, Corn— 
© eocee Zig 20¢ 194 18¢. ’ oieios Round or Square, 1 gt..# ¢ $10.00@10.50 | 
Epie ioons i “14 BD Pencils— . Round or Square, 14 qt. $15@15.50 
qatbseebadedenuses Feber’s Carpenters lis Round or Square, 2 qt. .# 8.50@19.00 
Brass ied, i Sargent’s list.....60@10810s | Dixon’s Lead “sean —— Bote aed » =. a 
Brass Head, Combination list..... 50210 | Dixon’s Lumber Hole, &c. sntiines 
Po Head, Sarg saaeeees list. iisenonioe “ao Carpenters’ focate Parers—See Parers, Potato. 
_ Picks— ‘ots. 
Pr PING vans cncaxeiin xniunseacodaes 40% lroad or Adse Eye, 5 to 6, $12.00: Giue— 
Nall Pullers.—See Pullers, Nail. + 7, 15.00... 60k 10@60&1 I a ciccéucduccceudl 40&10@40&10&55 
to 7, $13, 
all Sets.—Sce Sets, Nail. Ds vncasccacecens 40&10@40&1U&04 
ut Orackers.—See Crackers, Nut, | Picture Nails.—sSee Nails, Picture. | pamily, Howe’s “Eureka”......... _ 408 
Nute—List Dec. ea 1889, = Pinking Irene.—S8ee Irons, Pinking. vomeiy, L. ¥. C.’s “ Handy” .......... 
uare. Hex, Pins. ° 
Hot Pressed....... 5.36¢@ 5.9. ff 1 Bow— Fruit and Jelly— 
Gold Punched..... 5.00¢ Blue oft list, Humason, Beckley & Co.’s.........60&103 | Enterprise Mfg. Co............. 1 
in packages of 100 B, add 1-10¢ # > Co" a 7 &....60&10s | Henis... —........ # doz $3.50 
Lh y +t, 4™ 1 and $i saad is 
net j,i packages less than 100 ®, add | p, Stow & W . BOR1OGHORICRSS Shepard g sueen City “dow aot 
Orns. r Government....¥ B 7@7% gilvered Glass, i —- ‘Shears.— 
o n 4 t 
£8 nore. seccesscess Os seccces * “a 68 vv Escutcheon, * at ain oo Puljers. 
Mlisgg nn > Bret |, at Rov. em, sonsoasog nee | sores... don SD, 
eee eeeseseee ° 10@70&54 ps Wrought ? 
=~ 4 Go bid 6081 - ne GE, PR Bnccccssccace 
Baileable, ppeeee ch roved, No.1, 134 and under. — september twat | Giant, No. 2 
$8.00; No. 2, 4.00; No. $, 44.40 don, | | 134 and under, Galvaiitsed..... £74@50% | Rolipee.....s.sccsccce 
Mpfieadie, Hammers, Ola Pai sam ’ Bh. ccccvcccccces Pulleys— 
sin sastanaeszene: a 408 1M and over, Galvaniied Saneauden 5507348 Hot House, Awning, sscisci --fonies 
” 
Prior Pat. or “ Paragon _ Sizes up to 24 in. inclustve..........55% apo iaididivetiabee on04 
Prior’s Pat. or or“ * Paragon ” Brass 4 Sizes 3 in. and larger................ 65% | Ja: Sid 0s 
Olmstead’s Tin and Zinc............... Casing..... wn. ws oe Japanned Clothes Line. 1 
Olmstead’s Brass and Copper Inserted Joints Casing... Empire Sash Ox 
Broughton’s Zinc . Steel Boiler Tubes Moore’s Sash, Anti-Friction...... ares 
Grough: er ‘ t lanes and Piane irens— H ao. Pn Eye, 00; Swivel, 
Seecl, Draper and Wiliiama”.” at Molding... seeiteOs:nbhisaeiing 408108 | Hay Fork, “ Anti-#riction,” 8 tn. Solid. 
“Spenere, Can, Bench, oh % sevoesesess BORIOB | $510 sssseesgasseses ate ae 
Bench, Second Qu beeeeeeererew A ‘0! Pp” Common 
Ameriea. aaa peas | Paley’ Stanley A.  G0x."6OR1OS | Baad accion <a 
Lyman man's es soa as. & 15,C0,)...,,-b0a108 | Hay Fork, Reed Roetl's Seif Lukeisating 7" sen 
Steer’s Irom Planes,.........-.-35 i388 10% Moore's Anu Frictions in. Wheel a Whe _ 
aac ik nae Meriden Mal.[ron Co.'s.........40@408108 | “$1200... ne ene oe 
Seer nssocss . 1. $2.00 "3 $8.85 Davis's Iron Planes cave eeeeses &10% um s— 
Sprague, No, 1, Birmingham Plane Co........ 0% ere i att ese WV 
Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting. ..20%10&10% | Pitcher Spout, Best Makers... ..6744@70 
Brveletor No. 1 82.50: No. 2, $1.50 Gbaplin’s Iron Planes ..... 6a aeaion Pipher Soe Spout, Cheaper @’ds..75@7 108 
No. 2, $2008; 5 Rae tia ce Seentape Vette. Saltese’ or Drive, 
paiversal, = Siwcen ideveets sea e pecan trons— ay 25 tog | Bemis & Call 1Co.’s Tg Uast Steel Drive, somos 
2 San B00 ccccecsoss oe janet diem peingas pace 8 Soxbe, gone ne a $2.50@2 
site Steam— . Auburn “a en Neisgadhatiea Sp. Gone Pai. saeuaeus sai iia at?) 
punver= sa ncese eocccccccccccccccccccee f 00 SOLOS eT The ops cnr 405 
Ee Bassa OES | Sea MC ocrcesceet Tin'rs’ Hodow Punches P aw bn ass 
N.Y.B.&P. G0. Standard.. ..60% | Stanley R. & L. Co ......... mineee 50&10% | Rice Hand : unches .............0..00058 
N.Y. B. & P. Co., Empire............60g | _ Pintes. Avery’s Revolving...................056 40% 
¥.Y.B.& P. So. Salama Sq 5 «OR ccrnraacs # ® 6e@oi<e | Avery’s Saw-Set and Punch. See Saw Seta, 
; -- SEGSSRES | patton’s ratent...............- s0@s0ei0s | Ran— 
American a aananene aenie ¥D mone S No, 2, 5 in., $13.50; No. ‘ 7in. Sliding Door. Wr’t Brass,:¥ DB 35¢...... 158 
Russia eosceccecesscncnccc de am oon # dos Sere pote, Bronaed St tron. # ft. 7% 
alton Peeking o0°y ite y D Sliding aq Seas foot 4¢, 408 
Cotton Packing ;.........../15¢@17¢ ® B Barn Door. Light. In. 
Tute.. PPOOTEO SESE EE THRO HOR Ee * Per 100 feet.... ® v0, 2. \, 108 





THE 


Shaves, Spoue 





Biados. ...40&10@508 We scnnonenccecne -aoqpegntenhensasanal 
kdueoeoonnil Bailey's (Stanley ik, & L. Go... "408108 
a pee eeecceeccosoees sapnecennceognocaagnccenenegne 
Goodell’s, # dox $9.00... 
Lester, Sons plots, 84:00: enesee .eseanei _ Uneare- 
. oeeenennnnetie q American (Cast) Iron...763 758109 
—e a Barnard’s p Trimmers... 8 don $78 
“Sew Frames rane Sm Seymour, Lk oes 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. Heinisch’s, List, 1881. 
Saw Teolse—See Tools, Saw. Heinisch’s Tetlored a ee 
Scales— Cast soe Trimmers ; 
Hatch, Counter, , good ’ Sooonl gun Y .....,80810G80&10&108 
a oe ro = Sal 00 Acme 4 penne seater . 10108 
Hatch, Tea, No. 161....8 dos $6. 00 eens Cass Saas .. enesen coccccccs 108 
Union Platf CNDOR, sccanccccccccceseganneneceses O&1 
Victor Gast Shears: noses 7E&10@75K10K56 
= = Bros. & ew Solid Forged 





Scale Beams—See Senna, eae. 
Scissers, Fluting............ eves e ABS 














Pruning Shears and Hooks. 
Scrapers— Disston’s Combined Preal 
OS e Sen Sper GR BE Cad | BR. cccarcsccsccsas SP oai0s 
Re seen citeneecn ae S0i0g | Disston’s Braning Hook. ® ase 00, 
Box, 1 Handle............ #® doz $4.00. 104 
Box, 2 Handle............® doz $6.00, 10g | E. 8. Lee & Co.’s Pruning Tools........ ae On 
Defiance Box and Ship............. 20&10s | Pruning Shears, Henry’s Pat, - 
phoebe pRdwes xosenesseeneceneell 50& 75@4. 
Ship, Common ... # dos $3.50 net | Henry’s Pruning Shears, ® doz #4. "Ps 
Ses Ges: Rs! WOE SD . custscavectinsocune 10¢ C. . binati -50 
Screen Window and Door an a ole ation. aos 
Dunlap’s Saw and Chisel ¥ doz $8.50, 30% 
Frames—see Frames. J, Mallinson & Co., No.1, $5.25; No.2 7.25 
Screw Drivers—See Drivers, Screw, | P., 8. & W. CO......ccccceeeseneeeeeeeees 604% 
— - Shi ete 8. & W.)......20@25% 
Bench ears an ps (P. 8. Diccaaie 
Sai ee and Ha 55&10@558108 Snips, J. Mallinson & Co.........+.+. S34gs 
ponch, Wood, Bedi as 5108108 Sheavee— 
ita oeai 10% Sliding Door— 
25&10@25&1085 * * ly, 1888. .50&1 60& 
Hand, Grand ‘Rapids, Gs ceckiceastnuael re x. i E, Oa Deo 1k, 1885, eee 20 
Lag, Blunt Point, list Jan. 1, 1800. 75105 Corbin’s list...... .... imakenaee 
Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point, list Jan. | Patent Roller................ ae 
L, 1890... - 2. ceecceeeeecenss 5@75&10¢ | Patent Roller, Hatfield’s............... 75% 
Pi hitntinhntincersheanpaeshebaenucadil 25&5% | Russell’s Anti-Friction, list Dec. 18, 
4 b _ Sait 63. saan BT (I a icin ociceiaceehniabipipheonsaanbiele 
an . : 0...71 
Bana > ii. ii ae -_ 7 - Moore’s Anti-Friction.........0..ss0s«s 
Jack Screws, Millers Falls list. 60g50a55 Sliding Shutter— 
— Screws Sargent t ‘enbidmanein R, & E. fies Den, 18, 1885 ........ eT 
wa nm 10@G0k10R5¢ | Sarwent’s List... . 2.00... eceeeeveesens 
Jack Screws Stearns’..... ° OMe aise Reading list ........sseceeeeeees 60£10&10% 
Cork— Shells— 
Humason & Beate Mfg. Co..40&10@504 } first quality 4, 8, 10 and 12 gau 
Williamson’ neveass cams ae SOMQSS REE ' . 2oe 10824 
Howe Bros e Hulbert..... Sibankunecell rs ceality, 14, 16 and 20 gauge {$10 
Machine— oa p pencenseed ennseneonseosonss wees 
Flat Head, icc ia etc .55% | 3tar, Club, Rival and Climax ‘brunee, 
Round ONEE .chshisweiibookoran 508 S3hq&10& 26 
—- sometis Cape, Sak nem. i eaies ped 
Brass Shot Shells, lst quality..... 
gate conyers 2 1001. 70 %) eu. g | Srass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax. 
Round Head ae 3§ Loaded 
pa bys 70 §/ Sue sienna ties July 19, 1890 
umd read Brasg........... tw] SANGArd LuiSl, JULY 20, LOW ess ccccsears 
Flat Head Bronze. . rs ; £3 = 40S 10K10@40£10& 10854 
und Head Bronze..........65 41253 
Rovers’ Drive Serews........82348) id oan dene. a aaa 20854 


Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 




















Scythes. Burden’s. Perkins’, Phoentx and Bry, 
en’s, 
om. pbbncncnseesseseescen -. 40&5@408104 den’s Boss, atfactory. .........+++. 
pORaR es benecese nceene. ose 0&10@504% Bryden’s Frog Pressure, at factory ‘$5.00 
Scythe Snaths—See Snaths, Scythe Mule— 
Sets. Add $1 # keg to above prices. 
Awl and Tool. Ox, Wrought— eno 
Aiken’s Sets, Awls and T Bem DOWD... .+000- 00000 ensossooncoeoens $ 
No, 20, ¥ doz $10.00." 1000 ® lots 
Pray’s Adj, Tool Hdle., Nos. 1, $i2; 2 $18,” | 500 ® lots. 
See eee eee wees h — 
Sra hd hi na neo non anad gles Smale 
oe oP Oss eeseecesesscece Drop, up to ag... I 
Henry's Combination Hatt. ..# dox 0.50 Seep ep wom ‘5: bag...” 85 136 
Ro, 1, $7.50; No. 2% $4.00; No, 3, ee ee oe 1.60 
me bend beta ttt tereeeee 30&108 Drop, and larger 5-2 - 
= 42, $10.00; No. 43, $12.50..70&1085% | puck ‘and Chilled, 25-5 : 
Natl— DAZ... . eee sseseeeseee-es 55 1.60 
da Chilled, 5-D 
eee ooe® gr, $4 = _ oeoe ee 40 
Bound Hessessnesensense peenenaee --# gr. a Shot, “26-® bag. peows — 2.00 
FOB. sss2002 eeeces serreess Dust Shot BE. ccsee - 45 
ee Point. ..¥ gr.,$12, Shevels and Spades— 
. > 
Regular list............... nei ee eee e 
Saw— Note.—Jobbers frequently give 5@74<«% 
Stillman’s Genuine. ..¥ doz $5.00@7.75, Griftth's Binck eR sic eve se es 50K10% 
sCross Cu Petters. Hand, # dos $3.25 ; oan Sona G. 8. Goods...... 208 
Commo. oie Lever .....# * dos ‘$2.00, sseson Ss. Louis Bhovel 
Morris No. 1, $15.00; oo 3&4 Bie 
ne h’s. .No. 0, $8.00; No, 1 $15, inga0n 
et 19&10 ne 
Hammer, Hotebkiss............. $5.50, 1 Payee oy yh os “jsde10et . 
Hammer, Bemis & Call Co.’s new Pat. peeing ein man's Fei. esses bOe10% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Lever and ‘Spring Rowland’s Steel............. 60&5@60K104 
SE ore onges ie Shovels and Tongs— 
Bemi 0.8 WO. ccccce Iron 608: 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cross Cut oy  ggeenonnaeae daeene somo Oe 108 
Aiken’s Genuine...... $13.00, saison oe 
aiken’ a] imitation hoabensn wd weve, Rim 50258 
Dissron's toy BB occsensconvssonscus ox ‘205 | Mann’s Moeniiie, 8.8. & Go... 50a25¢ 
ne an “7. Wéaki6gS0n | Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sittors. 
Atkin’s Lever... .. coven? Ses Be. i, 00 Varta 1.00 
Atkin’s Criterion....... ¥ doz 9 ot i 
Croteant (Keller), No. 1, $15.00; No.2, | Af 8 an a 
MD. oss seeseseesesessrenns sees amith’s Adjustable Sifters. .8 dor $2.00 
arena teed pata ‘dow ano | Smlth’s Adjuatable MIKE Strainer” 
eftain 8 aces psseceee dos $7.50 , 
Gueseene. “'® doz $3.00 | Smith’s Adjustable T. & C. Strainer... 
Sharpeners, Knife. Steves, Wooden Rim— 
a Mesh 18, Nested, ¥ dos.. MRoe $1.00" 
Applewood Handles....# doz $6.00, 40x | Mesh 18. Nested, ¥ dos 
Rosewood or Cocobola. ¥ doz 3900 fos iesh 24, Nested cated, ¥ dos. ‘suis’ is 
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Skeins, Thimbie— Stecks and Dies— 



































Western list.................76%5@758108 | Blackemith’s 
Coxgenbus SIS Ig trom Goern= net Price | _ Butterfield’s Goods. . out 
Seneca Falls eens ee eee eee +0 6 Lightaing Screw 
Otlee PS. T, Skeingn 22608 ew Screw Plates 
Bice Facand an Pidisd. 1 ccsscascssaee | Reversible tosses 





Tere eer S eer 


Silates— 
School, by case.......60&10@50&108108 
Snaps, Harness, &c.— 


Stops, Bench. 
Morrill’s....... cvcovaras oo. 


Weston 8a itive noe i 28 wee 








Fiten’s pecee -. 50&108 
Spee Soe 10% Terrelle Nos. Vand #, ¥ doz. 8; No, 
BRETOWS, .o0rccccscccccececcecccsssceces BOK | Fe PU. ne rewees eeeeerereces see weeeees 
Sa: gent’s Patent Guarded...) :70&i0&10% Stene— 
German, new list.........66 esse 402108 
ER oiiaci sch acan ses 60O&10&542% | Hindostan No. 1, 86; Ame, 3449; Sling 
Covert, new Patent... peau ~-508 108 9825 No, 1, 44¢ ‘s 
Covered Spring... seodoetog | Washite Sto 
§. Covert’s Triumph..... earccecccved 33448 | Washita Stone, No, 1 1 
Washita Stone, No. 12@ 1% 
Snaths, Scythe, Washita Slips, No. 446464 
Li Washita Slips, No.1 
Si sdenecsencheeauncennses Seeeccccccecce 608 Arkansas Stone, No. 1, the 
Soldering Irens—See trons, Solder TuSy O11 Stone ; ‘ts v3 ie 
c ‘DO@t 
¥D 
Spittoons, Cuspidors, &c. yap 8u oe) i 
on Sender$ Meereare— Seneca tone. suans.... D 
aeptdes ors, Sig-inch, ® dosz., No. 6, $8; Seneca Stone, High Ro’ O. 8@2W0¢ 


Seneca Stone, Small Whets..# gro 
Stove Polish—See Polish, Stove, 
Stretchers, Carpet, 


eeligoune Datey, 8-inch, No, 1, $4; 10 
and 11 ine 


Spoke Shaves—See Shaves, Spoke. 


- Cast Steel, Polished........... doz $2,25 
Speke Setamese-teo Timms, | iron, Steel Points.......... ¥ dos 
BOSH. ..cceccccvccesscccvcccces ¥ dos $1, 
Spoons and Foras— ®8ullard’s......... ereeeee seveeee POBIOR1OS 
Ttaned fron Scrops, —e_ 


Genuine Emerso: 
Imitation sig 
Torrey’s 


solid te Cen, Stamp. Co.’s list....70&104 
Solid Table and Tea, Cen, Stamp. Co.’s 


Taare meaner epepeetae Obiog | TOTES ona cca ssesesen deci 
putes WA 8 B60 eee) te eee ® dos t4'00 
Silver-Plated—(4 mos. or 5% cash 30 | Jordan’s Pat. Padded, list Nov. 1,’ 39. 604 
days). SD tekeeacasenahdsssencesvennc List net 
Meriden srit. Co.. Rogers.......... 408154 


Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage— 


Miles’ “Challenge,” # doz $20, 50@ 
Pe # doz, No, 1, $15.00: No, 0, 
50& 5@50alt 


C, Rogers & Bros 


erry 
$21,00.. 











..40, 15&5¢ | Draw © ut No. 4, = oa 
folmes & Edwards Silver Co...40, 15454 | Enterprise Mfg. Co.. 

L. Boardman & Son..... ....... UDigS | Silver's... ....csecececesecceeeveeees 

Miscellaneous, Sweepers, Carpet. 

Holmes & Edwards Silver Co.: TE TO Baio v0 40- oxemansane Fad 17.00 
No, 67 Mexican Silver........ 60&10&5¢ | Bissell No. 7 New Drop Pan.® dos 19,00 
No. 80 Silver Metal............ 60&104&5% | Bissell, Grand.............++. doz $36.00 
No. 24 German Silver......... 60&10&5¢ | Grand Rapids................ ¥ 24 
No. 50 Nickel Silver.............. Crown Jewel, No, : 

No, 49 Nickel Silver........... 
— Rogers Mfg. Co. ° 
rs’ Silver Metal........... el 
is Rogers’ German Silver. Improved Parlor Queen, 
22% ers’ Nickel Silver. . 5 Wiekeled.n. ...cccccccccccecce 

GOTTA DOIG OR. a o05 cen ccsccceccess 5OBS50K5 |  JAPANNCG.......+++++0+ 

German Silver, Hall & Elton. .50&5¢ cash | EXCCISIO€ ....-..+.seeeeeeseees 

Nickel Silver........ ee Cash | GATIADG ... 1. sccvercsereveees 

PMs oc0cancen nesenes evened oon 

Boardman’s N’ck’!l Silver, ~. J aay 2 
eR eam tine: raebs Serie cenl ak ec paba seal 

Boardman’s Sritannia §& 
iaswisaneddesscoes cabgunced 
Springs— 

Door .— 

Torrey’s Rod, 39 in.....¥# dos $1.2001.3 8 

Gray’s, ¥ gr., Ly? seaekes o*ceeceecesos 

Bee Rod ® gr., $20.00...........++. 






RUT cinencehwasiniienamisneieicdel 5s 
Gem (Coil), list ‘eihis 19, 1886... 10@15 | TEV 
Star (Coil), list Ageil ww BRS, 20@2ua5% a Brads, &c.— 


60&10G601085% | ~ List October 19, 1889. Old established 


standard Weixhts Short Weight goods 















dos, aes ercni> «| are sold at lower prices, 
innakiheees t ees 
dos, $4.60...058108 | XMerican, Blued........-+.-s- 76%) 3 
e000 cecvccoccececccosees lus American, Tin'’a and Cop’d.77% % | = 
Carriage, Wagon, &@o.— Steel, Bright and Blued... .724 % 3 
Elliptic, Concord, Platform and Ralf pe sees and Coppered._ 7 S\s 

III shi ceuicanausiarausnill 60&10&108 pte nd mag a 5 
Cliff’s Bolster Spring®............0.++ 258 American Iron Tacks... 

Sueres-_ ee ilacay eens t64| § 
Steel and Iron...... S. B., TIMMOG. coccceccoccscves 774s 
Nickel-Platea.. “i ee Lanc., Bled. 5...0.++.00000. 0% § ‘ 

Try Square an vel sonteqesene oimp sad Lace pecapnceeseeees os > 3 
Disston’s Try Square and T Bevels..... a Pere f = 
W interbottom’s Try and Miter. <9 "sok 104 ° 2. Saeed veneeenes eeeeeeee a 5 2 a 
tarre r o IUCR, ..ccrcceccercces 
nea ieee Lanc., Tinned.....--...-+:..+ 724415 i 
Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares.......... 404 | Basket and Trimmers’ Tacks— 
Avery’s Bevel Protractor ....... «++ 508 “=e sedbeoeenenes a ‘ 8 
jo Bo ceeesecsceses es - 
ueezers. Hungarian Nails.. 0m 5 {: 
= Miners’ Tacks, 8. .. 754) .3 
te Miners’ Tacks, Lanc. 704|¥*% 
behets eens we ++ ¥ doa $2.00 Commas ape panes Brads, 5 29 
ea *Climax”..... eovcceees J eathered Tacks...... eeccccecce 
: : “ne Brush Tacks..... ..c0sccccccccces O4\4- 
Lemon— Looking tn = scececconces =. % eB 
Porcelain Lined, No, 1....¥ dos $6.00, Picture- e Points.......+.. 3 

* ee bg | Finishing Nails............ 2.0 6634 % 3 
Wood, No. 2...... coeseeees ®t me and Clout Nails— 3 
Wood, Common......... ¥ doz $1.70@1.75 | BIACK........-0-eeceeseeeeree - 0% SS 
Dunlap’s Improved ..... * doz ‘ oued or Coppered........ % a 
Sammis....No. 1, $5.00; No. 2, DWaGNOG DEMS 5... cccccccess cove 624% 

$18 ¥ dos Sn ceiaei sos 10% nl Fate... ceeeseevecevens “5% 5 
Jennings’ Star.........scsceeces Oz $2.50 gar-Box Nalls ...........000+- 

The ( acsmnenreenes ° 66: ; oe $220 2. Cagees Nalls....... cccecceeee © 

7 iscellaneous— 

ene 6 3 38.80; 2.50 | D’ble-Potnt..120 count85&10@85&10&10% 
Little Glant.......ccsecesecseeees « | Double Point, 100 count .908 
ME 12 ies cdneanecchensenseonnatehinell 40. Wire Carpet Nails. ......«+-++ *50&10% 
Hotchkiss Streignt Fiash....¥® doz $12.00 | Plymouth Rock Steel Carpet Tacks. .26% 
Silver & Co., Glass........... ¥ gro. $9.00 | Wire Brads and Nails, sec Nails, Wire. 
Henny — Juice sae Steel-Wire Brads, R. & B. Mfg. Co.’s 

Standard..........++ ¥ doz $0.75@$1 00 MaBccccconcce voces cvcce ecvecoces 50&10% 

een: Seereeserccesereces # doz $2.00 Tapes, Mm easuring— 

Standard Fiber Ware—Sece Ware, | smerican...... 0 soe eoseee eevee s0gsones 

Standard Fiber. rmau's, Regular list.......-.25@80% 

Staples. Thermomoters— 

FOB Cass... 0.2 scoves ++ vees e+ SOQIOR1OS 


Thimble Skeins—See Skeins. 
Ties, Bate. st 
standard Wire, list............. .60@10&54 
Tinners’ Shears, dco.—See Shears 
Tinners’. &e 


<ipin ana > rere 
reac nies Qqugeiet (artes ae 


Steelyards... ...........40810@605 
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Wagen Boxes—See Boxes, Wagon. 


391 


ee 
Trowels— Galv ., Nos. 90 18... ....+00+00++87HS 


are- 
a ne 
ped, Jepenm ae and eloaTORSES 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, dce— 
gee Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 








Tools. : 
Coopers — 
"Bi ccsecneceesenee® 
hinertson tson Mfg. Co 
Beatty Sy Tool Co 
ghaves, cinnati Tool Co......++++ 
_ “Blue Line” 
‘ Blue — 
wef meg 
Socket Peavies......-- 
Mail. Iron Socket P: vies... 
Cant Bows, “Blue Line 
ooks, Common 
Gant Hooks’ Mall. Socket Clasp, ‘Blue | 
ne” Finish....--.- segeeee ees seeee 
Mall. Socket , Com- 
Cant roeian. Git oeecsese es “i wot 
ss isso, w-¥ dk $14.00 
= Hooks, Clip Clasp, VOR dos $12.00 
gand Spikes... “ig dos 6 #t., $15.00; Bit. 
les, Pike & Hook, # dos. “ ft., 
Pike 0; 1d ft, $12.50; 16 ft. 914.50; 
_? a 60; Bo cay, Z dos, 12 ft. 
410.00; 14 ft. $11, 00; 6 ft., $13.00; 18 
not ironed i, doz, 12 ft. 
at $7.00 i 438 i, «» $9.00; 18 
00; 
enti Poles, # dos, 12, $14.00; 14 
15.00; 16 ft., 
ones HOOKS..... +++ eosereee # dos $18.00 
Saw. 
Atkins’ pestestion eeccscucee OS ons = Gis. 00 
» Excelsior. ..... +++ +0 
Aine? Giant ....s0ccececceeee . = at ry 
Tobacce Cutters—See Cutters, To- 
bacco. 
Transom Lifters — See Lifters, 
Transom. 
Traps— 
Game— 
Sewhouse.. penne 





40@108&5% 


Mouse and KRat— 
Mouse Wood,Choker, ¥ doz holes, 9@10¢ 
Mouse, Round Wire...... # dos $1.50 10% 
Mouse, Cage, Wire........ * dos $2.50, 10% 
Mouse, Catch-’em-alive.... # dz 156% 
Mouse, Bonanza........ #¥doz $0.90@31.00 
Bat, | DOCOY..-.ccerececeres 8 ar per 810.00 104 


eeeeeeee 


Oat Metallic Mouse, éiidle fraps, 

# dos., 90¢; in full cases, # dos..... 
Hotchkiss mp. Rat Killier..® gro 188 
Hotchkiss New Rat Killer...# gro $16.50 
Bchuyler’s Rat Killer -.# gro $15.00 


Triers— 


Ives’, No. ’ 


556&10% 
Doumee’ seeoccceeces oooe@ Cn GAS 


Lothrop’s Brick.and 

pet's Prick and Peneing ts 

Gearon sesseee ech 

Clement & Soke sence 6S 

ee seeee coocece OEE 
ain Wancheun &o.— 

B, & L. Block Co.’s list, ’82.............40% 
Tubes, Beller— 

See Pipe. 

Twine— 

Flax BC. B. 
No. 9, 34 and 4 D Balls..... +» 25¢ S1¢ 
No. 12, 4 and 44 DB Balls........22¢ 30¢ 
No. 18, 44 and 44 D’Balls........20¢ 20¢ 
No. 24, 4 and 44 ® Balls.,......20¢ 20¢ 
No. 36, \4 and 4¢ DB Balis..... oon 28¢ 

No. 264, a Gate tab D Balls.6: 

Chalk Line, Cotton, }¢ ® Balis......... 25¢ 

Mason Line, Linen, neenecha 556 

2-Ply —s 44 and » P Balls Com 

$-Ply Hemp, 1 ® Baila he iat ‘ 4@ 1 

3Ply Hemp. 1 ping Batis’ pensecce 15¢@1544¢ 

Cotton eer 5 Balls toD. utes 
8, ¢and 6h ute, 4 Balls...... ht 
b ak Ce ercceccsesccce seseccccscee 


i 


Solid Box.... ......... 
Parallel— 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw... 


---560&10@50210854 
--15&108 
“25@3058 





Saw Filers— 
Bonney’ 8, Nos. 2 & 3. $15.00....... 
Stearn’s 1 


Miscellaneous. 


Cowell Hand Vises 208% 
Bauer’s Pipe Vises.... li 
SES snk ccdcawiacatbes 25& 
Enterprise we Vises, each .....0000 $3.00 
Massey Combination Pipe oo coven OS 







Wesker Cutters—See Cutters 


Wagen Jacks—See Jacks, Wagon. 
Ware, Hollow, Enameled. &c. 





Cast 
Stove Hollow-Ware— 
— eecescece eseces eves. + OORL 
bansdgeaaaes ecccece Oe) 
Maslin Kettle “ 
ettles........ + «eee T56@765 
Boilers and eece : 
Tinned Boilers and -50&1) 
Hollow-Ware....... 
“= Enameled-W 
WPnccsese. avcocveccee ivecessgetaaedll 
Maslin Kettles............ «+ -60&10&10% 
Saucepans......... cod 
ee and Granite Ware, list Jan. 1, 
tet ae ‘ led Ware... dis: 0% 
atvanived _eteee 
Inch. 8 9 
Each.. ee 76¢ 
Standard Fiber— 
rs. 
Spittoons, “ Daisy,” 8 in.... 4.00 4.50 
Sine ccacescvcces .00 
Half-peck Measure.......... 3.60 
See also Pails. 
Indurated Fiber—25% 
Sptthonne, WOR, DB Giiicccccccscccess 8.40 
Basins, Ringed, # = ) ee 


Washtubs, — Nos. 0, 1, Qand3 (4 
pieces), # NEBt..-.....c..cecceeceere 7 
Keelers Nested, Nos, 1, 2, 3 and 4 (4 
pieces), # > age tae tte pes eee $2.90 
— Bowls 15, 17 and 19-inch (3 
Linnie’? J rae 1.7 
uid Measures, Bt. qt., 2 qt. and fun- 
nell (4 pleces) # set..... avccseecesce $1.60 


Bee also Pails. 
Silver Plated, Hollow— 


Se See Seam areas, 


Reed & Barton 


seese 


rs & Brother............ 
Hartford Silver Piate So 
William Rogers Mfg. Co..... 
Washers— 
Size hole........... 6-16 % 
WOEMGTE.cccccccee 6 6 


ee eeeeeeee te oe 





56 to 134 
¢ 3 


In lots less than 200 B, # B, add i4¢, 5-2 


boxes 1¢ to list. 


Solid Eyes............ erence 
Well Buckets, Galvanized—Sce 
Buckets, Well, Galvanized. 


Wheels, Well. 





¥ ton $18@$19 


8 in., $2.25; 10 in., $2.70; 12 In., $8.29 


Wire and Wire Geods— 


Jron— 
Market, 


Br. & Ann., Nos. 0 to 18.. 


Cop’d, Nos. 0 te 18.. 


eeeeeeeeee 


: 


Tin’d, Tinned list Nos. 0 to 18.....67348 
Stone, 


Br. and Ann’d, Nos. 16 to 18.....77546 
Bright and Ann’d,Nos. 19 to 26......80% 
_— and Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 36......82348 


eeeee 908 eOReRe ceeeees 


Tinned mean guaicnanens 181021, @ B.....5¢ 
Galvanized Fence, Nos. s and 9.......70% 
Copper, list Jan. 18, 1884...........+-.35% 
Annealed Wire on Spools.......-..--.60% 
Malin’sSteel and Tin’d on Spools. ,....60% 
Malin’s Brass and Cop.on Spools.....50% 
Tate’s Spooled, Tinned and Annealed.55% 
Tate’s Spooled Cop. and Brass.........45% 


Stubs’ Steel Wire ... 7 
Steel Music Wire, 12 to 30...60@70¢ 8 BD 
Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord see cord. 


A858 
Wire Cloth and Netting. 


Painted Screen Cloth, » feet. me quality 
$1.40 
Galvanized Wire Netting iba iee 


Wire, Barb.—Prices unsettled. See 
Trade Report. 


Wire Rope—sSee Rove, Wire. 


Wrenches— 





652105 

Lamson & Sessions’ Engineers’ .. 602105 
Lamson & Sessions’ Standard.... 70&10% 
P.8S.& W. icultural.... "78a 
Gtr ‘ar d tur al. eeeeeeee . 70. & 1! 
lameon Sessions’ Agric’l.. 
Bemis & Call’s 

Pat. Combination...... enceesees scons al 





Diamond Steel..........--seseesss es 
Cincinnati Brace Wrenches...... wes 
Tafts’ Vise Wreftch..............55&1 


Wringers,. Clothes— 


Am. Wringer Co.’s list, July15, 91..2% cash 
Colby Wrinzer Co., list Sept.1,’91.2¢ cash 
Lovell Mfg Co., list Jon 1, 1892.2 ¢ cash 
Peerless Mfg.Co , list Feb., 1892..2scash 


Wrought tvroecs 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list Jan. 12, 1886, 
” 85@85&5 





PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices, 























Cylinder, dark, filtered .... 12 @ 15 Litharge, Whiting, Gilders’.......... 65 65 
Animal! and Vegetable Oils. Parafine, 2344 @ 24 gravity. 13%@ 14 Litharge, pols. and 36 bt bois. ieaad *§ 3 ¥ Zinc. American, oz, > 5 
Paraffine, 25 gravity....e... 124@ 13 Terms, &c.—Lead Zine, F Red ee | sid 
Linseed, City, ra iS thee 37 @ ne, 28 gravity........ @ lots of 500 ® or over, r 00 days ay or | Zine, French, Green . @ 
Linseed, City, bolled........ 40 @ Parafine, 44@2% ar’ty is @ 15 * % discount for cash if paid within 16 | Zinc. French, V. M. X..... .. @ 7 
Linseed, Western, raw.. 35 @ ~ of date of invoice. Zine, Antwerp, Red Seal... .. @ 7% 
Lard, City, Kxtra Winter.. 56 @ 57 Paints and Colors. Oc Rochelle......... + 1.85 @ 13¢/| Zinc, Antwerp, aren f ae a 
Lard, City, Prime..... .. «- 67 @ 58 Ocher, French Washed..... 1 2 Zinc, Gane, © nem - @ 
Lard, City. extra } No. 1. - & S 3 Bary tes, Foreign, ¥ ton.$22.00 @24.00 Ocher, German Washed... 14@ 3 a, = in Poppy Oli: 
Lard, City. NO. 1........+++. er, American..........+ 1 "te Dm an 
Lard, Western. prime...... 56 @ 57 _ | Su7tes, Amer. Seated...00.00 GERCO | eee Ce inal GER 8 | oeibeccececcconnnes 10M@ 11 
Cotton-seed, Crude, prime. 25 @ 2534 | Barytes, Amer. No. 1....19.00 @20.00 | Orange Mineral, French.... 10 @ 10% lots less than lton ...... 1 ¢@ 
Cotton-seed, Crude, off Barytes, Amer. No. 2,....13.00 @16.00 | Orange Mineral, German a ee 844@ 09 | Zinc, V. M. in Poppy Oil, 
GBPAMES ... 2. ces seeeeeees s+. 22144@ 233g Barytes, Amer., No. 8....11.00 @12.00 Orange Mineral, Ameri 8 @ 8% etl Gael. ccaeccas at de 
Cotton-seed, Summer Yei- i , aa ee eee es : Paris White, English clit. lots of 1 ton and over.... 10 @ 
low, primeé.........+-+.++s 29 @ 2054 | Blue, Celestial........ an 66 8 RNs. danedanuwisduadiads 1.00 @1.15 Lots of less thaniton.... 104@ 1 
Cotton-seed, Summer Yei- ; Blue, Chinese ...... .....++ 40 @ 60 | Paris White, American..... 70 @ 75 Discounts.—French Zinc.— un 
low, Off grades.........+++ 2748 2556 | pine Prussi a Red, Indian, English.. 54@ 7 | to buyers of 10- bbl. lots of one or as 
+ CRUGE. «42.05. -2ee0 70 @ 71 — BM. - eee ecreeee @ 40 | Red; Indian, American 26 6% orted ades,1%; 25 bbis, 2%, 50 bbis, 
Sperm, Natural Spring...... 67 @ 70 | Blue, Ultramarine ........ 8 @ 2% Red, Turkey ‘Sse 9 @ 14 © discount allowed ‘on less 
Sherm: Katural Winters... iB $ 76 | Brown: Vandyke, Amer” 3%@ 3g | Red. Tuscan... 0 it | tuan bol. tots 
Natura n or " . ee 
Sperm, Bleached Winter... 78 @ 81 | Brown, Vandyke, English 6 @ 8 Venetian, ste 1.00 @1.95 Colors tn Ot. 
hale, Crude...........s+0. -- @ 45 | Carmine, No. 40,in bulk. 3.10 @ .. Red, Venetian, English... 1.00 @1.50 | Black, Drop, Frankfort. 25 @ 30 
Whale, Natural Winter..... 54 @ 65 | Carmine, No. 40, in boxes Sten! Italian, Burnt and Black, Drow, English ...... 12 @ 15 
Whale, Bleached Winter... 57 @ 58 or barrels .............+- 3.20 @ OE 4@ 6 Black, Drop, Dom stic .... 7 @ 10 
pe Extra Bleached..... 59 @ 60 Carmine, No. 40, in ounce oun Ital, Burnt Lumps 1%@ 3% | Black, Lampbliack, Kest.... 20 @ 35 
Elephant, Bleached MOCEER...00000-scvccsccces 4.200 @ . Sienna, Ital., Raw, Pow 44@ 544 | Black, Lampblack, Common 7 @ 18 
a + ons setae eniane weet 62 @ 63 Chalk, in bulk.... ®ton. 2.00 @ .05 Sienna, Ital., Raw Lumps.. 143 3 Black, Ivory.. 8 @ 15 
meuheaen. Grade, Sound..; 30 @ 32 Chalk, in bbls. #100 Dd. 83 @ 40 Sienna, American, Raw.. le@ 1% | Blue, Chinese. . 35 @ 20 
Menhaden,Crude, Southern .. @ .. China Clay, Englisb.. Sienna, American, Burnt Blue, Prussian... 280 @ 45 
Menhaden, J.ight Pressed.. 37 @ 38 # ton.i3.00 @ 18.00 cae teamed 7 ees 1 1 Blue, Ultramar.in: 12 @ 18 
Menhaden, Bleached W’ter. 88 @ 39 | Cobalt Oxide, prep’d.... 9.00 @ 11.00 Tale, French........... ine 1\ | Brown, Vandyke 7¢@¢2 
Menhaden, Extea Bleached 40 @ 42 /| Cobalt Oxide, — oe sees Talc, American......... 1 @ 1%4/| Green, Chrome 8 @ 18 
Tallow, City. prime......... 44 @ 45 ots 1008.2.50 @ . Terra Alba, Fr’ch. # 100% 75 @ 80 | Green, Paris..... agunaaeed . 16 6 18% 
Tallow, Western, prime.... 424@ 43 Cobalt, Oxide, black. eee Terra Alba, English ...... 80 @ 90 | Sienna, Raw...........+-+ ~~ Toh 
Cocoanut, Ceylon......... - 54a 5M less 100B°2.65 @ 2.9) Terra Alba, AmericanNo.i 70 @ 75 | Sienna, Burnt.......-...... 7 @ 1 
Cocoanut, Tochin......... +» Gh@ 63 | Green, Paris, in bulk... 14 @ 15'4| Terra Alba,American No.2 45 @ 60 | Umbor Raw..........s..+++ 7 @ 10 
Cod, pomentie % $ ° — Paris, 170 @ 175 ® “Me 18K Umber, Turkey, Bnt. and 726 10 
Cod, Foreign........-.65 cere { 44 | ROB... «oc eceeesececeess Sean + 3K@ 4 
TED cocscce svesessscs 34 @ 36 Green, Paris, small k. 16 @ 21%/ Umber, Lurke 
Red Saponified “0% “heS “S| Green; Crrome, ordinary 6 @ 12° | Umper turkey Satin | ING 8 01348 0184 
real Uda pantie pergal 35 @ 36 | Green, Chrome, pure. 2 @ 2% Powdered. ........... ... 8M@ 01%@ 01 
tian nadscdatieh senkaee 86 @ 37 | Lead, Eng., B.B. white.. 84@ 10 | Umber, Turkey,R’wLmps 24@ 0148 ‘ 
Olive, Italian, bbis.. . 60 @ 63 | Lead, Amn. White, dry or eae Umber, Turkey,Bnt.Amer. 14@ 1 e Ol*%S@ . 
Neatsfoot, prime ........... - 5 @ 65 Kegs, lots less than 500 B... 734 @7}4| Umber, Turkey,R’wAmer, 14@ 13| Spirits Turpentine. 
Palm, prime, Lagos....% B 6 @ t3¢| Kegs, lots 500m to 6 tons... @7_ | Yellow, Cincmne. .. ecsensen «-» 10 @ 25 | Inregular bbis........... 38%@ ... 
Kegs, lots 6 tons to 12 tons.. @ 6% | Vermilion Lead. 114@ 1° | In machine bbis.. 39 @ 7 
Kegs, lots 12 tons and over. 634 » 2 msequecssoee 
Mineral Oils. Lead ite in ofl 252 tin @ a quicker, balk 60 $ 62 
. ’ 
pails add to keg price........ @ %/ Vermilion Quicksilver, 8 @ 10 
Black, 99 gravity, 35 @ 90 Lead, White, in oll, 1236 ® tin smaller ae a 2 @ 14 
cold test............ pergal 7 @ 734/|_ pails, add to keg . @ 1 | Vermilion lish Imort a 13s @ 15 
Black, 29 gravity, 16 cold Lead, White,in oil, 1 to 5 B as- Vermilion, ~~ = a 17 @ 2 
eee dk. ehnenin ohne 8 @ oi tins, ada Keg price. @ Vermilion, Trieste... ...... 3 10 2 
Black, 90 gravity, summer. 6 93 Lead, Red, bbis. and }¢ ++ 634 @ 734 | Vermilion, * Chinese ectens 3 10 a ad 
iD ight, 6 @ Lead, Red, kegs...... juseccubes 644@ 73 Whiting,Common. # 100 é@ Be. 
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IRON AND STEEL. 
Bar Iron from Store. 
Common Tron: 


to2in. round — square.. t 
} 6in. x %tolin... ...... B D 1.9.@ 2.009 
Refined Iron: 
84 to 2in. round and square. 
1 to 4 in. x 3 toligin.... ... B D 2.00 @ 2.20¢ 
; 4g to6in. x 3gtolin. .... 
' 1 to 6in. x 44 and 5-16.......... R 2.20 @ 2.40¢ 
Rods—5¢ and 11-16 round and sq.2@ 2. 10 @ 2.30¢ 
| Bands—1 to 6 x 3-16 to No. 12....@ B 2 2-00 @ 2.50 
| “ Burden Best” en. base price. @ b.. . -8.00¢ 
Burden’s “H. B. & 5.” aon 
yer wae > - -2.80¢ 
Ps cision osc aeeee. ade P D.. .3.00¢ 
alah 3.75 @ 4.00¢ 
Norway Shapes... ....... ........ ss 4.50 @ 5.00¢ 


Merchant Steel from Store, 


Per pound 
Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 


| Norway Bars...... pois ee a ced 
i 
i 


price in smal! lots ; 234¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price ‘in small lots. 8 ¢ 
Best Cast Steel Machinery, base price in 
ST EEE bnkuGa xs Gacwad'as, ddgh care osu 5 ¢ 
Sheet Iron from Store, 
Black. 
Common R.G. Cleaned 
American. American. 
Nos. 10 to 16.... ...@ D3 Bee 
17 to 20 “2 P3KG... de¢ 
oe ODOR. wv acces 2b 34@ d5e¢ 
25 and 26 .. 2 DB Be@ d4¢ 
Boca Sue e ee 2D 36@.... Bee 
ORs ne swisail # DP 3e@.... 4 ¢ 
BI Be BB i niin cc cntnccstes -B Dd 4¢ @ ee 
Galvanized Sheet Iron. 
B. B. 2d qual 
GS. SPO TB «iss oseces # Db 4.20¢ 4 ¢ 
i 17 to 2..... ..B Dd 4.60¢ 4.30¢ 
LS ee --@ BD 4 We 4.70¢ 
i i. eee , D 5.30¢ 5 ¢ 
Divsnstnda eeaeave D 5.60¢ 5.30¢ 
Sinaia eae al Bre ¢ 5.708 
29 to 30.... BHT ¢ 6.70¢ 
Genuine Russia, according | to 
assortment... ....... ........8 ® 114¢ @ 11w¢ 
Patent Planished .. ....._..... #? Db A, 10¢: B, &¢ 
Craig Polished Sheet Steel....... ...... # b, 8lo¢ 
English Steel from Store, 
SES ree ee BD ¢ 
NE ic enss ceancaasescadee #? DIGe@li ¢ 
ee ie lca. ater cae RD16 ¢ 
; Best Double Shear ..... ................8 DIS ¢ 
} I MET vic nce cnccuscce eces #12 ¢ 
i German Steel, Best. jaw ne sees Se a) 
24 quality. . Sting Geek desin baa waien 2m 9 ¢ 
i 8d quality. eeeeeadecae en 2D 8 ¢ 
Sheet Cast! Steel, Ist quality eiteca wae # D5 ¢ 
' 2d quality SEK Ghlicxk pe aiine ks Soe vonece eb ¢ 
TS irk: crs eckacwavahpsadegesauee @ } 12¢ 
‘ R. Mushet’s PN a: 6s. esevusvente #48 ¢ 
“oe a -@ DW ¢ 
META Ls. 
Tin. Per Bb 
os nee bane ewes or UlCO 
i Straits, Pigs............. i>, <aompee 21 @216¢ 
j in i a a iS st 23% 


Tin Plates, 
2.2 cents per pound. 


Charcoal Plates.— Bright. 
Guaranteed Plates command special prices 


Duty: 


~ 
o 


according to quality. Per box. 
Melynand CallandGrade.IC, 10 xl4.. @$6.50 
] ro “* IC, 12 xlt.. @ 6.% 
- = * .IC, 14 x2.. @ 6.50 
: 7% ~ <b> we oe.. @ 18.00 
= - “ IX, 10 xl4.. @ 8.50 
_ * 1X, 2 xl2.. @ 8.% 
Z - “* IX, 14 x20... @ 8.50 
- : “© 1X, 20 x28... @17.00 
= ? “ DC, 1246x17.. @ 6.00 
" “  .DX 124xl17.. @ 8.00 
Allaway Grade........... IC, 10 xl4.. @ 6.00 
? IC, 12 xB... @ 6.3 
# Gee eay eee IC, 14 x20.. @ 6.00 
. P  Aselvcke onan IC, 20 x28.. @12.00 
‘ MS eeaceall IX, 10 xl4.. @ 7.50 
* eee IX, 12 x22.. @ 7.% 
: Pr omen tic mee IX, 14 xB.. @ 7.50 
: - sane 20 x28... @15.00 
2 Peden ce DC, x17. @ 5.50 
PD  saaseh ce Dx, iB x17... @ 7-.W 

Coke Plates.— Bright. 

Stee] Coke.—IC, 10 x 14, i4 x20. ™ ” @ $5.75 
10 x 20.. @ 8.50 
20 x 2.. @ 12.00 
IX, 10 x 14, 14 x 20.. ”§ in 


BV Grade.—IC, 10.x 14, 14 x 20.. 


Charcoal Plates.—Terne. 
Guaranteed Plates command special prices, 
' according to quality. 


Dean Grade.—IC, 14 x 20......... -. @ "3% 
PEM osese " @ 11.00 
5 fs Se - @ 6.50 
Bt kia aeons -- @ 18.00 
' Abecarne Grade.—IC, 14x 20.. os» ae ee 
' 20x28... 10.75 @ 1100 
\ IX 14x20 ; @ 650 
20x28... -- @ 130 
Tin Boiler Plates, 
FES. 26 SD.-..----2 sheets....... .... @ 13.35 
IXX, 14x 28........112 sheets.... oo Qatet 
IXX, 14x31... ....112 sheete ..... .... @°600 





THE IRON AGE. 





FEBRUARY 24, 1892, 


Copper. 

, Bar and yt ¢; Old oe. = l¢ 
"oe, per is -~ : ehet al x 
yh ° value), 

Ssek velen laine 

_ 
ae xh ness oop nlen eee 
Ansonia Grade ‘Arizona. Sue wosgnuecns ll ¢ 
Ansonia Grade Casting... ..... @ 104 


Sheet and Bolt, 

Prices adopted by the Association of Copper 
Manufacturers of the United States, Decem- 
ber 5, 1890. Subject to adiscount of 10% @ 20%, 
according to size of order. 


Weights per square foot and prices 











3 3 3 per pound. 
oe 
gob Fl els) si sis) 3) sig, 
é & sisis|/#@liei/zisie\"s 
a 
. - oO s 8 8 8 s 31g 
gg ais eisizisieie 
30-——72——__—_| 22 | 22 | 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 | 28 | 30 
$0-——_——-72 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 23 | 25 | 27 | 31 bi 
36——96-——_—_—_| 22 | 22 | 22 | 24 | 26 | 30 | 33 
86-——_——-96 | 22 | 22 | 23 | 2 | 27 | 31 | 35 
48—96-——_——_| 22 | 22 | 24 | 26 | <8 | 32 )....].... 
48——_———-06 | 22 22 | 25 | 27 | 29) 3B 
60-——96 ——_——| 22 | 22 | 27 | 20 | 34 /....| ...]... 
60-96 | 22 | 28 / 28]....)... 
84——-96— | 2B | 2A |... | cee feces ]ees Jooee}eees 
BE fT BD focccdecse in | Reketbesen 
Over Sin.wide! 25 | 27)... |....' | li.ssleeee 


TREE ERE EHH RO EH EEE HEHE FHS 


poun 
er incre Sane oa Bans gee 
und advance over °o 
Rrober of the same thickness 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper 14 oz. ® square 
3 and heavier, l¢ # over the foregoing 
prices. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Cooper lighter than 14 oz. 
? square foot, 2¢ ® over the foregoing 
prices. 

vopper Bottoms, its and suits. 
Per pound 

14 ounce to square foot and heavier............ 26¢ 

12 ounce and up to 14 ounce to square foot..... 27¢ 

10 ounce and up to 12 ounce........... ecesccces 

MbOF CRAB IDOURMGR..ccccccsccee coccccccccccss Re 
rcles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
pound additional. 
Circles over 13 inches dlameter are not classed 
as “Copper ms. 


10 ¢ discount. 
Copper Wash Bowl rn 
MOE esa cesdates dia hAG. SO aeanee vt 34¢, 10% 
aun ” 
Net. 
— sheets on one side, 10,12 ana 14 x ne 
Tinning sheets ou ‘one side, 30 x 60 each........30¢ 
rele iler sizes, 9 in. es oe ee 


PRs CORR R RRR H eH eee eee BeOS 


OPP eee COCO CC OOO CSO S TT ee eee ee eee eer 


Tinning aes 6h GaS- See, other sizes, » Se 
For tinn! aeueet both sides double the above prices. 


Planished Brass and Copper. 
Not larger than 30 x 60. 











POOR GRE DMNTEE once. cncsccesecncenesd 24¢ B D 
Since 6 nthe abi Wsr Ameen acrnhinebnwakes 25¢ @ Ib 
Pe sknskxsiescacoeies A ea hee Rue Cee 27¢ @ D 
Seamiess Brass Tubes 
Net. 

Dec. 16, 1891. 
0.G.; N.G@. 41 | MK 1 | Us 
814 612; 30/; 26; 23; 22; 21; 20; 17 
15 18; 81; 26; 24/; 28| 22; 21; 18 
16 14; 82) 27 | 25) 24) 23; 22) 18 
17 15 | 8383/ 28) 26; 23| 24) 23) 19 
18 16 | 35; 29); 27/| 2 24 | 28) 20 
19 17 | 36; 30| 28/ 27/ 26] 26) 22 
20 19 | 87 | 32/| 80; 29] 28| 27) & 
21 20; 39; 34); 82; 81/| 80] 29); 27 
22 21; 41) 85/| 84) 32/ 81) 3O/| 29 
23 22; 43) 87) 35); 88 88 | 82); 382 
24 23; 46) 89/ 37/| 86] 84] ws] 34 
25 24) 49; 42/ 39! 881 87 36 | 88 





Copper Tubes, 3¢ # B additional. 
LOpper Bronae and Giuaing Lube, 3¢ # B additional. 






Brazed Brass Tubing. (To No. 20, inclusive, 
Above 5-16 inch to 8 inch, inclusive ....... ..sec.sees 
Plain, above 3inch.......... eecccccccecee cocvcccccsece hOO 
Plain, 5-16 inch cecces' 
Plain, ‘4 inch..... coe 
Plain, ain; 4c. s 
ico bing, Brass, to No. 20, inclusive.... . 486 en 
Bronze Tubing, 3¢ # ® more than Brass. 

Discount from list. . coe coosceeO@® 2. 


Rell and Sheet Brase. 
(Brown @& Sharpe Standard Gauge.’ 












Common pe Brass : 
Wider t 
and including 


in. 
2 
10 


in. 
10 


To No. 20, inclusive...|.21 
Nos. 21, 22, 28 28 and 24: 

Nos. 25 and 26 
Nos. 27 and 28 


i 





February 25, 1999 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots. Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports 





Common High Brass :| in. 
han 


in. 
Wider 24 | 26 
and including 


in. |in.jin.|/in, 
28 | 86] $3| 34 


26 | 28 | 30 | 32) 34) 36 
To No, 20, inclusive...|.36 |.89 |.42 |.46/.50/.55 
Nos, 21, 22,23 and 24./.37 |.40 |.48 |.47/.51/.56 
Nos. 25 an aeenges 41 (|.44  |.48).52).57 
Nos, 27 and 28...... .. 42 (.45 |.49/.58].58 








Discount from List 10 % to 25 s, 
Brass and Copper Wire, 
List January 17, 1884. 























Soft & rin, 
Numbered by Stubs’ | hard tt | ee Cop. 
gauge. | bigh | pres brass. per 
| brass. . 
} 
All Nos. to No. 16, inclu-| 
BBVO. .occccrcocce: craeceee | $0.22 | $0. - $0 26 | $0.30 
No. 17 and No. 18........ el .23 27 31 
No.19 “ * 90, ian -24 ‘36 28 32 
No. 21, or 0.082 diam... -25 27 29 | 33 
Discount 10 % to 25 €. 
Fine Numbers. 
; 
Numbered by London | Spring) Low | c 
| Brass.) bigh 0 
waeuge. — | brass. per. 
| 
| | 
-26 | $0.28 | $0.80 | $034 
-28 30 82 | (86 
30 232 4 a 
.82 34 36 | 40 
35 37 39 | 43 
88 40 43 | 46 
-42 Ad 46) 51 
45 A7 40 54 
48) (50 52 62 
61 «53 55 | 67 
-55 | 67 59 73 
58 | 61 63 82 
-64 | .66 68 95 
-70 22 7 1.30 
-76 .78 80 1.50 
.00 1.02 1.04 1.70 
30 | 1.82 | 1.34 2.00 
.00 | 2.02 | 2.00 | 8.25 
60 | 2.62 | 260 | 6.75 















D. 
WO. Booccccccccccmccccccll BGs Bh. cocces auddecuneece 
WO. Gu ccocccceccccccceces tog BO. 38..ccc00 cece ee 4 
Bes Tonccmeccecocesecsed 4v¢ Oe BB. cccccccccccccccces 60¢ 
BOs Bove crcccece eoccccee ef MDs Bicoccoceccnesececced 654 
me epsiai evecsssceeesee BIO Weccccescesssscceses 70¢ 
t $@i0¢aiscount. 
Tobin BRronze—Rods. 
Drawn Rods for Bolts, Te, é&e. 
44 to S% inch inclusive sy ..17¢ 8D 
Over 3 to 44 inches inclusive .. ............. 1h¢ @ 
Over 34% to 5 inches a.. en, «4 ylte en 
Piston Rods, Finished True, Smooth and § raight. 
4 to 3% Inch Dieiee scat npeetsdendkbeshvaves "ind ed 
Over 3 to 2 inches inclusive .................... 17¢%? 
Over 2 to 34% inches mec-usive......... .....6+ -18¢ # Db 
Over 34% to o inches inclusive............. «... 1lv¢ # D 
Spelter, 
Duty: Desens warumenanedes 100 B. 
WOON ENED ances 2 ae scveseeens oes Hlge 
Bertha (pure) © secedevcces “ae 
Zinc. 
oars Bheet, 24¢ B D. 
600 Shen RESTA UR SNENE saws CARESS ‘ Tae 
BOP D cccesceccce Keng oe % een enced nenaes ooo 56° 
Pig $2 100 b Oia Lead, 2¢¢ 8B, bi 
Duty: , . . » 
and Sheet= 2¢¢ @ D. 
American Pig ..... ..-- sss Keanhennwanes es 4y¢ 
Bar...... ‘ a rue 5l4e 
Pipe, sub © Giscount 20%...... = see. bee 
Tin-Lined Pipe, sub to discoum 20 % . 15 
Bloc Tin Pipes, subject to ‘coun: 20 % s7-¢ 
Sheet, subject to discoun' 20 ¢.. ..4¢ 
Old Lead in exchange, 34¢ P tb. 
ee 
9,0, @ % (Guaranteed)... .......-6. 6... iinee 
_ | renee ¢ 
The prices of the other qualities of Soiaer 
in the market by private brands vary 
according to com 
Antimony. 
iis ckckedee a: + ehectwaes BbiE@1 be 
Hallett's, .cccccsce csovccccece ueoe @ 130 
ALUMINUM. 
Prices Per Ton. 
Duty: 15 cents per pound. . 
Over OBS pure =... ccveceee == sercveee 75 
DE SEE Fiance. cesccncass svces «ee DBD 65 
Old Metalix. 
oe Patd in New York. 210 ¢ 
Beary, IPPOF. wesccsseveeres aon eeeieeaaa 99 
: B7¢ 
eDneée¢ 
SR 
#D ¢ 
e2 4 ¢ 
ton 817. 
ton 10.00 
ton 7. 
ton 





